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PART  FIRST. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

If  the  physical  sciences  have  received  great  im- 
provements during  the  century  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  feared  tne  same  cannot,  with  truth,  be 
said  respecting  the  science  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  auxiliary  branches  of  philosophy.  In  this 
wide  field,  new  experiments  and  discoveries^  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words,  can  have  no  place ;  and 
there  are  serious  grounds  of  suspicion,  that  many 
modern  systems  of  high  claims,  and  imposing  as- 
pect, are,  by  no  means,  substantial  additions  to 
the  sum  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  doubt,  in- 
deed, that  we  have  happily  gotten  rid  of  much 
pedantry  and  jargon,  which  once  obtained  cur- 
rency among  the  learned.  We  have  thrown  off 
the  stiff, uncouth,  and  disgusting  habiliments  whick 
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formerly  enveloped  the  systems  of  the  schoolmert^ 
But,  in  many  cases,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
one  jargon  has  been  discarded  only  to  adopt  another 
equally  exceptionable.  Various  old  dresses  have 
been  laid  aside,  to  make  way  for  others  more  fashion- 
able, indeed,  but  no  less  fantastic  and  odious.  This 
character,  however,  though  it  belongs  to  many 
modern  metaphysical  writers,  by  no  means  applies 
to  all.  The  last  age  has,  doubtless,  produced  some 
writers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  substantial 
improvements,  and  real  progress  in  the  interest- 
ing field  of  inquiry  under  consideration*  Even 
some  of  those,  who  taught  doctrines,  in  general, 
delusive,  yet  have  shed  new  light,  and  contri- 
buted to  clear  the  way  for  those  who  should  come 
after  them.  By  many  running  to  and  fro  ^  tho'jgh 
they  frequently  deviated  into  the  paths  of  error, 
knowledge  has  been,  on  the  whole,  increased. 

It  has  been  peculiarly  happy  for  this  branch 
of  philosophy,  that,  in  modern  times,  the  prin- 
ciples and  power  of  language  have  been  more 
studied,  and  better  understood,  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding century.  One  great  cause  of  the  dark- 
ness and  perplexity  which  so  long  hung  over  many 
of  the  doctrines  of  mind,  was  the  loose  and  inac- 
curate manner  in  which  the  terms  employed  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  were  used.  This  evil,  though 
not  entirely,  has  been,  in  some  measure,  corrected* 
The  use  and  abuse  of  terms  have  received  a  more 
enlio^htened  attention  than  in  former  times.  The 
art  of  definition  has  become  more  precise,  intelli- 
gible, and  popular.  The  senseless  prating  about 
occult  qualities^  and  the  perpetual  use  of  unmean- 
ing words,  have  gradually  become  less  fashionable. 
A  habit  of  more  precisely  distinguishing  between 
cause  and  effect,  between  those  things  which  may 
be  investigated  and  those  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  luind,  and  between  those 
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troths  which  are  self-evident  and  such  as  require 
demonstration,  has  been  introduced,  and  is  still 
gaining  ground.  And  although  the  sceptical  ten-* 
dency  of  the  age  has  retarded  the  progress  of  this 
department  of  philosophy  in  these  various  respects, 
yet  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  so  much  progress, 
through  defiles  of  error,  has  been  made  as  to  render 
the  last  age  one  of  the  most  distinguished  period? 
in  the  anna/s  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  while  a  much 
moresimple  and  intelligible  philosophy  of  mind  has, 
jn  the  course  of  the  last  age,  taken  the  place  of 
former  perplexed  and  abstruse  systems,  yet  the  study 
of  metaphysics,  through  the  whole  of  thatage^  has 
been  almost  uniformly  declining   in  popularity. 
That  taste  for  light  and  superficial  reading  which 
80  remarkably  characterizes  modem  times,  cannot 
endure  the  accurate,  the  profound,  and  the  patient 
thinking,  so  indispensably  necessary  for  pursuing 
investigations  into  the  laws,  powers,  and  progress 
of  our   intellectual    faculties.      Hence   the  word 
metaphysics  is  seldom  pronounced  but  with  con- 
tempt, as  signifying  something  useless,  unintelli- 
gible, or  ubsurd.     But  the  profundity  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  do  not  form  the  only  reason 
of  that  general  neglect,  and  want  of  popularity 
attending  studies  of  this  kind,  at  a  period  when 
they  might  be  expected  to  command  more  esteem 
and   attention.     The  dreams,  and  mystical  non- 
sense of  the  schoolmen,  which  scarcelv  bcjran  to 
be  rejected  till  the  time  of  Descar  r?:s,  and  which 
were  not  cfenerallv  thrown  aside  till  after  the  la- 
bours  of  Mr.  Locke,  led  a  lari;e  number,  even  of 
the  literary  and  ingenious,  to  decry  pursuits  of  this 
nature,  and   to  imbibe  strong  prejudices  a^i^ainst 
them.     1  h'.^ie  prejudices  liave  descenilecl  trirough 
successive  generations,  and  are  yet  far  from  having 
lost  their  iniluence.   \i\xi\i  viind  i)c  our  belter  part  j; 
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if  its  powers  and  activity  be  all  important,  as  every 
one  must  acknowledge  them  to  be;  and  if  some  cor-, 
rect  understanding  of  these  powers  be  intimately 
connected  with  our  improvement,  comfort,  and  use- 
fulness; then  to  despise  metaphysics  is  to  despise 
one  of  the  noblest  objects  of  human^  inauiry,  and 
to  display  a  most  unworthy  ignorance  of  the  com- 
parative worth  of  those  studies  which  invite  our  at? 
tention. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  at  the  opening  of 
Xhe  century,  Mr.  Locke  had  laid  his  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding  before  the  world.  The 
publication  of  this  great  work  forms  an  era  in  the 
history  of  metaphysical  science.  The  author  was 
the  first  who  gave,  in  the  English  language,  an 
example  of  writing  on  such  abstract  subjects,  with 
simplicity  and  perspicuity;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  work,  in  any  language,  *^  better  adapted  to 
teach  men  to  think  with  precision,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  that  candour  and  love  of  truth  which  i$ 
the^enuine  spirit  of  philosophy." 

Tnough  Des  Cartes  had  done  much,  before  the 
time  of  Mr.  Locke,'  to  correct  the  erfors  which 
abounded  in  the  ancient  systems  of  metaphysics; 
and  though  some  of  the  leading  opinions  of  that 
great  French  philosopher  were  adopted  by  the  il-r 
lustrious  Briton,  yet  the  latter  was,  in  many  rcr 
spects,  an  original,  and  a  reformer  in  science.  His 
investigations  concerning  the  origiq  ^nd  formation 


m  Dei  Gartbi  wai  the  first  tnetaphyiician  who  drew  a  plain  and  mteU 
ligiblc  line  of  distinction  between  the  intelUtttial  and  materiai  world,  or  be^ 
twcen  jr/ir/7  and  My,  The  importance  and  utility  of  this  distinction  are 
obvious.  He  was  the  first  who  showed  that  the  analogical  mode  of  rea^* 
zoning,  concerning  the  powers  of  the  mind,  from  the  properties  of  body» 
is  totally  erroneous ;  and  that  accurate  reflection  on  the  operations  of  our 
own  mind,  is  the  only  way  to  gain  a  just  knowledge  of  them.  It  was  his 
philosophy  which  threw  the  f/jantajrm,  the  sensible  species^  the  sybstamiiat 
fotmi^  &c.  of  the  old  sysf^m;*  into  disgrace,  and  uitroduced  a  more  simple, 
p^picuouf  and  rational  method  of  investigating  metaphysical  truth. 
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of  ideas,  concerning  the  use  and: abuse  of  terms, 
and  concerning  the  extent  and  limits  of  our  intel- 
lectual powers,  are.  well  known  by  those  conver- 
sant with  the  philosophy  of  mind,  to  display  many 
new  doctrines*  and  to  place  their  author  among 
the  most  proround  thinkers,     Mr.  Locke  differed 
from  Des  Cartes  with  respect  to  the  orig'm  of  our 
ideas.     The  latter  thought  some  of  them  were  in^ 
note;  the  former  maintained  that  there  are  no  in*- 
pate  ideas,  and  that  they  are  all  derived  from  two 
sources,  sensation  and  reflection.    Des  Cartes*  supr 
posed  that  the  essence  of  mind  consists  in  thought^ 
and  that  of  matter  in  ea:ten^M?n ;  while  Locke  ber 
Ucved  that  the  real  essence  of  both  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  humaii  knowledge.     The  British  philoso*- 
pher  explained  more  distinctly  than  any  one  had 
done  before  him,  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
classing  the  various  objects  of  thought,  and  re- 
ducing them  to  genera  and  species.     He  was  the 
first«who  distinguished  in  substances  what  he  calls 
the  nominal  essence^  or  that  generic  character,  and 
specific  difference,  which  may  be  expressed  by  a 
definition,  from  the  real  essence,  or  internal  con- 
stitution, which  he  supposed  could  not  be  known; 
3nd  who,  by  means  of^this  distinction,  pointed  out 
the  way  of  bringing  to  an  issue  those  subtle  dis- 
putes, particularly  the  controversy  between  the 
Nominalists  and  Realists,  which  had  puzzled  the. 
schoolmen  for  ages.     He  showed,  more  satisfacto- 
rily than  preceding  inquirers,  how  we  form  abstract 
and  general  notions,  and  the  use  and  necessity  of 
them  in  reasoning.     He  first  expressed  the  dis- 
tinction between  primary  and  secondary  qualities, 
though  the  ideas  implied  in  this  distinction  seem 
to  have  been  in  some  measure  understood  by  Dii$ 
Cartes.    And,  finally,  Mr.  P-.ocKEhad  much  merit 
peculiar  to  himself,  in  exhibiting  the  ambiguity  of 
words,  and  by  this  means  solvmg  many  difficult 
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questions  which  had  tortured  die  wits  of  former 
metaphysicians.* 

From  the  date  of  this  great  man's  work,  the  old 
Ontology  and  Logic  have  declined.  The  philosophy 
of  mind  has  assumed  a  more  simple*  popular,  and 
intelligible  aspect.  And  although  iPhas  been  since 
made  to  appear  protable,  that  some  of  the  doc-, 
trines  which  he  taught  are  erroneous,  especially 
the  theory  of  perception,  which  he  adopted  fron^ 
his  predecessors;  yet  that  he  contributed  more  than 
any  other  individual  of  modem  times  to  develope 
the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  mind,  and 
to  introduce  a  more  rational  and  correct  mode  of 
philosophising  on  this  subject  than  had  before  pre*» 
vailed,  seems  to  be  generally  admitted.  < 

Not  long  before  Mr.  Locke  published  his  cele- 
brated Essayy  Father  Malebranche,  a  learned 
and  acute  metaphysician  of  France,  in  a  work  en* 
titled  Recherche  de  la  Verity,  or  Inquiry  after 
Truth,  published  a  doctrine  which  soon  led  to  sin- 
gular consequences.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, which,  indeed,  had  then  been  admitted  by 
all  preceding  philosophers,  that  we  do  not  per- 
ceive external  objects  immediately,  but  by  means 
of  images,  or  ideas  of  them  present  to  the  mind. 
In  order  to  account  for  the  production  of  these 
ideas  in  the  mind,  he  maintained  that  the  soul  of 
,man  is  united  with  a  being  possessed  of  all  perfec- 
tion, who  has  in  himself  the  ideas  of  every  created 
being;  and  therefore  that  we  see  all  things  in  God. 
Malebranche  was  sensible  that  this  system  left 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world; 
for  if  the  mind  sees  all  things  in  God;  or  if  the 
Divine  ideas  alone  are  perceived  by  us,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  the  various  forms  of  matter  around 
us  exist,  since  the  idlas  in  the  Eternal  Mind  were 

6  See  £stay  m  tie  Human  Understandings  passim ;  and  Rcii>*8  Essayt  im 
Ht  InttlUctnal  Povftn  •/ Man^  vol.  i.  Essay  %*  chap.  iz. 
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the  same  before  anv  creature  was  made.  This 
consequence  he  candidly  acknowledged,  and  main- 
tained that  the  only  evidence  we  have  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  material  world,  is  derived  from  Reve- 
lation, whiclvassures  us  that  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  that  the  Word  iva$ 
made  flesh.  This  doctrine  was  vigorously  and  in- 
geniously opposed  by  its  author's  countryman  and 
cotemporary,  Anthony  Arnauld,  Doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne.  But  though  the  latter  succeeded  in 
showing  the  weakness  and  fallacy  of  the  reason- 
ings which  he  attacked,  he  was  not  equally  success- 
ful in  establishing  a  consistent  and  satisfactory 
theory  of  his  own.  The  system  of  Malebranche, 
however,  notwithstanding  its  visionary  character, 
was  warmly  espoused  by  Mr.  Norris,  an  English 
divine,  who,  in  1701,  published  a  large  and  la- 
borious work,  designed  to  explain,  support,  and 
extend  it.  He  went  beyond  the  French  philoso- 
pher, on  the  subject  of  the  material  world ;  for  al- 
though he  maintained  the  probability  of  its  exist- 
ence, he  denied  our  having  any  evidence  abso- 
lutely decisive  that  this  is  the  fact. 

In  1710  a  doctrine  still  more  singular  and  dar- 
ing was  announced  by  George  Berkeley,  a  phi- 
losopher of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cloyne.  This  gentleman,  equally  distinguished  for 
the  penetration  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind, 
the  extent  pfhis  learning,  and  the  eminence  of  his 
virtues,  denied  the  existence  of  a  material  world  j 
contending  that  what  are  usually  called  sensible 
objects  without  us,  arc  only  ideas  in  the  mind; 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  spirits, 
and  ideas,  or  images  subsisting  in,  and  perceived 
by  them.  He  dinered  from  Mr.  Locke  m  several 
other  respects  besides  this.  He  discarded  reflec* 
tion  as  a  source  of  ideas;  h^  divided  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge  into  two  kinds,  ideas  and  no* 
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tion$.  The  first,  according  to  him,  are  presented  td 
us  by  ou,r  five  senjses ;  they  have  no  existence  when 
they  are  not  perceived,  and  exist  only  in  the  minds 
of  those  vv^ho  perceive  them.  The  second  kind  of 
objects  he  supposed  to  comprehend  spirits,  theif 
acts,  and  the  relations  and  habitudes  of  things :  of 
these>  he  contended,  we  have  notions  but  not 
ideas.  But  of  all  the  opinions  taught  by  this  great 
and  good  man,  none  have  rendered  him  more  fa- 
mous, than  his  denial  that  those  prototypes  of  out 
ideas )  usually  called  material  objects,  have  any 
real  existence;  and  contending  that  all  the  varied 
beauties  of  creation  which  we  behold,  are  nothinj 
more  than  fancies  or  images  impressed  on  the  min( 
for  wise  purposes,  by  the  omnipotent  Creator/ 

Although,  as  was  before  observed.  Father  Male- 
BRANCHE  shrunk  from  this  bold  conclusion  of 
Berkeley,  yet  he  was  aware  that  his  reasonings 
led  to  it:  and,  indeed,  his  work  may  be  said  to 
contain  a  large  portion  of  the  arguments  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  acute  and  learned  Bishop,  in  their 
full  force*  But  to  Berkeley  is  due  the  honour 
of  having  first  openly  espoused  this  doctrine,  so 
contradictory  to  all  our  feelings  and  senses;  of  de- 
fending it  upon  a  more  formal  and  extensive  plan 
than  any  of  his  predecessors;  and  of  giving  new 
and  ingenious  views  of  the  subject/ 

About  three  years  after  the  Bishop's  first  publi- 
cation on  this  subject,  Arthur  Collier,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  in  his  book,  called  Clavis  Univei^^ 
salisy  or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  endeavoured 


i  S«e  Prineipht  of  Human  XmowMge,     Dablin,  171O. 

tl  M.  DuTENi,  who  U  anzioas  to  find  among  the  ancients  trtrj  iTtweti* 
£im  and  doctrine  to  which  the  moderns  lay  claim,  quotes  the  following 
passage,  in  which  something  like  the  BcrA/eian  doctrine  is  plainly  alluded 
to,,  Fiyilat  TOiyoy,  xctf  au'ioy,  Iwv  oy7w  xpCly^iov  0  ay^^fcwro^'  vavia  ya^  1« 
fftlM/AEya  lo4;  aySfwwwf,  xa»  f jliy,  loc  dk  fx^^m  Iwy  ay&*ftnr«»  ^cayo^iya, 
frih  itf]»».  Sext,  Empiric,  Pyrrbon,  Hjpotypos.  lib.  i.  sect.  %l^>  See  Rt-^ 
Jkfdu  swr  rOrigint  tfc  Dtfttvttie*^  &c.  torn.  i.  53. 
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to  demonstrate  the  non-existence  and  impossibility 
of  an  external  world.  The  ^^rguments  which  he 
adduced  in  support  of  his  cause  are  the  same  in 
substance  witn  those  used  by  Dr.  Berkeley, 
though  the  author  says  nothing  of  the  work  of 
that  celebrated  metaphysician,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  seen  it. 

There  was  only  one  step  more  which  was  left 
for  the  most  daring  metaphysical  revolutionists  to 
take,  viz.  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  as 
Well  as  of  a  material  world.  This  step  was  at 
length  ventured  upon  by  Mr.  Hume/  a  sceptical 
metaphysiciart  of  Great-Britain,  whose  acutenesa 
tod  mgenuity  are  well  known.  Adopting  Mn 
Locke's,  and  Bishop  Berkeley's  opinion,  that  all 
the  immediate  objects  of  human  knowledge  are 
ideas  in  the  mind,  he  traced  the  consequences  of 
this  principle  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  con^ 
tended  that  there  is  neither  matter  nor  mind  in 
the  universe !  That  what  we  call  body  is  only  an 
assemblage  of  sensadons;  and  what  we  call  mind 
only  an  assemblage  of  thoughts,  passions,  and  emo- 
tions, without  any  subject.  On  the  opposition  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastic  and  the 
Scottish  historian  stand  to  the  common  sense,  and 
feill  the  spontaneous  and  the  deepest  impressions  of 
mankind,  it  is  needless  to  remark.  Their  authors 
were  sensible  of  this,  and  it  is  probable  did  not, 
in  moments  of  sober  reflection,  believe  their  own 
speculations.     Certain  it  is,  they  both  acknow- 

•  The  vnivcTMl  •ce|>t]ci0i  to  which  the  lophistrj  of  Mr.  Humb  Iead% 
or  nther  which  it  directly  enhnces,  caaoot,  with  propriety,  be  considered 
hen.  Nor  it  it  necetnry.  The  extraragance  and  the  mischievous  ten- 
deacy*  especially  of  some  of  his  opinionf.  seem,  at  present,  to  be  acknowledge 
•d  by  all,  excepting  the  desperate  few,  who  are  ready  calmly  to  retira  all 
principle,  and  all  belief.  The  character  of  his  philosophy,  **  falsely  so 
called,**  has  been  exposed  with  great  beaaty  of  rhetoric,  by  Dr.  BkattiBp 
iDhst  E4SMy  m  Tnoht  and,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  by  Dr.  Rxjd,  ia 
hklmfmiry  inUihtBtm^m  jfi^  tod  hit  Eumy  m  tAi  liOsU^si  aad 4/siiw$ 

VOL.  lU  C 
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ledged  that  the  adoption  of  the  principles  whidi 
they  maintained  ought  not  to  affect  the  practice 
of  men,  who  must  ever  act  as  if  they  were  known 
to  be  false:  an  argument,  one  would  imagine,  it- 
self, of  strong  presumptive  force,  against  all  their 
plausible  reasonings.  But  however  the  doctrines 
mculcated  by  these  subtle  disputants  might  have 
opposed  their  own  feelings,  or  shocked  the  minds 
of  others,  it  is  certain  they  contributed  much  td 
promote  that  speculative  philosophy,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge, 
and  all  belief. 

On  observing  the  sceptical  coilcJusiofis  which 
Berkeley  arid  Hume  had  drawn  from  the  old 
theory  of  perception,^  as  it  had  been  taught,  in  sub-' 
stance,  by  all  writers,  from  Pythagoras  down  to 
their  time,  some  philosophers  of  Great- Britain 
were  led,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  call  this  theory  in  question.  If  it  were  as- 
sumed as  true  that  we  perceive,  not  external  ob- 
jects themselves,  but  only  the  ideas  in  our  minds^ 
they  saw  no  method  of  avoiding  the  consequences 
which  had  been  so  daringly  admitted.  They, 
therefore,  denied  the  grand  doctrine  on  which 
the  whole  superstructure  they  wished  to  oppose 
was  built;  and  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  as  the 
premises  were  gratuitously  assumed  and  false,  so 
the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  were  absurd 
and  impossible.  This  controversy,  doubtless,  de- 
serves to  be  considered  arriortg  the  most  memorable 
of  the  age;  and  if  the  principles  and  reasonings  of 
certain  modefn  metaphysicians  of  North-Britain,  to 
the  publication  of  which  this  controversy  has  giveii 
rise,  be  regarded  as  just,  they  certairrly  form  the 
most  important  accession  which  the  philosophy  of 
mind  has  received  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke. 

At  the  head  of  these  British  philosophers  stands 
Dr.  Reid,  who  first,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
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Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense^  and  af- 
terwards in  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  and  Active 
Powers  of  Man^  gave  a  display,  and  attempted  a 
refutation  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  which  no 
one  who  suitably  estimates  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  can  peruse  without  profound  respect  for 
the  author  and  the  deepest  interest  in  his  reasonings. 
He  totally  rejected  the  ideal  system,  or  theory  of 
perception,  as  taught  by  his  predecessors,  and 
maintained,  that  the  mind  perceives  not  merely  the 
ideas  or  images  of  external  objects,  but  the  ex- 
ternal objects  themselves;  that  when  these  are 
presented  to  our  senses,  they  produce  certain  im- 
pressions ;  that  these  impressions  are  followed  by 
correspondent  sensations;  and  these  sensations  by 
a  perception  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the 
objects  about  which  the  mind  is  employed.  He 
contended  that  all  the  steps  of  this  process  arc 
equally  incomprehensible;  that  we  can  assign  no 
other  reason  for  these  facts  taking  place,  but  that 
/such  is  the  constitution  of  our  nature;  and  that 
when  sensible  objects  are  presented  to  us,  we  be*- 
come  persuaded  that  they  exist,  and  that  they  pos- 
sess the  qualities  which  we  witness,  not  by  a  train 
o(  reasoning,  by  formal  reflection,  or  by  associ- 
ation of  ideas ;  but  by  a  direct  and  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  presence  of  such  objects  and 
our  consequent  perceptions.  In  short,  the  great 
and  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  metar 
physicians  is,  that  they  appeal  from  the  delusive 
principles  and  shocking  conclusions  of  their  op- 

Eonents,  to  the  Common  Sense  of  mankind,  as  a  tri- 
unal  paramount  to  all  the  subtleties  of  philosophy. 
The  same  principle  they  apply  to  memory,  and 
other  powers  of  the  mind. 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  view  of  Dr.  Retd's  laT 
hours,  that,  although  he  has  taken  much  pains  tp 
overturn  the  old  ideal  system,  he  has  not  ventured 
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to  substitute  any  theory  of  his  own  in  its  place. 
Indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his 
leading  doctrine  to  have  attempted  this.  His  aim 
rather  was,  to  give  a  simple  and  precise  statement 
of  facts,  divested  of  all  theoretical  expressions ;  to 
show  how  long  philosophers  have  imposed  on 
themselves  by  principles  gratuitously  assumed,  and 
by  words  without  meaning-,  and  to  convince  them, 
that  "  with  respect  to  the  process  of  nature  in 
perception,  they  are  no  less  ignorant  than  the  vuU 
gar."  Nor  let  any  slight  this  as  a  mere  negative 
and  unimoprtant  discovery.  If  it  be  founded  in 
truth,  "  tew  positive  discoveries  in  the  whole  his-r 
tory  of  science  can  be  mentioned,  which  have  a 
juster  claim  to  high  reputation,  than  that  which 
has  detected,  so  clearly  and  unanswerably,  the 
fallacy  of  an  hypothesis,  which  has  descended  to  us 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  philosophy,  and  which, 
in  modern  times,  has  not  only  served  to  Berke- 
ley and  Hume,  as  the  basis  of  their  sceptical  sys- 
tems, but  was  adopted  as  an  indisputable  truth 
by  Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by  Newton."-^ 

It  ought  in  justice  to  be  stated,  that  Dr.  Reid, 
however  great  his  merit  for  illustrating  and  de- 
fending the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense,  as  taught 
in  his  metaphysical  writings,  was  by  no  means  the 
first  who  resorted  to  this  method  of  opposing  the 
sceptical  philosophy  of  the  age.  Father  Buffier, 
a  learned  and  ingenious  Jesuit,  of  France,  early  in 
the  century,  espoused  a  doctrine  substantially  the 

/  BUmenU  §ftbt  Philosophy  c/MiitJ^hy  DuOALD  StewaIT,  F.  R.S,  E. 
&c.  p.  94,  4to.  179a.  In  adopting,  from  Professor  Stewart,  thishig^ 
praise  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  his  writings  on  the  human  mind,  I  would  by  nQ 
means  be  understood  to  express  unqualified  approbation  of  his  philosophy. 
To  me  his  £jjays  on  the  Active  Forvers  e/  Man  have  always  appeared 
tnuch  inferior  to  those  on  the  Intellettual  Forven,  Indeed,  in  the  former 
there  arc  several  doctrines  which  I  must  consider  at  entirely  erroneous. 
But  of  thus  guarding  and  qualifying  one*s  approbation  there  is  no  end. 
Speaking  of  Dr.  Reid*s  works  in  general,  they  are  certainly  among  th^ 
^ost  instraaivc  and  Taluable  metaphysical  writings  of  the  age. 
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eame,  and  announced  it  in  his  "  First  Truths^''  as 
thQ  only  ground  that  could  be  taken  in  order  to 
combat  successfully  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche, 
^  and  Locke.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  Buf- 
FiER  does  not  always  speak  of  this  faculty  or  power 
in  man  in  precisely  the  same  terms  with  Dr, 
Reid  and  his  followers,  nor  can  their  different  ac-. 
counts  of  the  subject  be  in  every  case  fully  re-» 
conciled;  yet  there  is  doubtless  such  a  similarity 
between  the  ideas  of  the  learned  Jesuit  and  those 
of  the  celebrated  British  Divine,  that  the  merit  of 
originality  can  hardly  be  yielded  to  the  latter.  To 
Dr.  Reid,  however,  and  some  contemporary  phi- 
losophers, the  honour  undoubtedly  belongs,  of 
having  more  fiiUv  explained  the  grand  principle 
upon  which  their  system  turns;  of  having  ex^. 
tended  its  application ;  and  of  having  deduced  its 
consequences  in  a  more  explicit  and  systematic 
manner.' 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy, 
it  has  been  espoused  and  defended  by  several  dis- 

l  See  First  Truths,  &c.  tnnikeed  from  the  French  of  Pere  Burrisa 
by  in  aaooymout  handa  8to.  London,  17S0.  The  tramlator  of  this  work, 
in  a  long  prefatory  discourse,  endeavours  to  fasten  the  charges  of  Piagi^ 
rum,  Cencealment,  and  Ingratitudt  on  Drs.  Rkid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald, 
with  a  degree  of  seal,  acrimony,  and  contemptuoot  sneer,  by  no  meant 
honourable  to  himself.  He  reprcscntt  them  as  indebted  to  Bu  r  r  i  s  a  for  the 
fubstance  of  all  they  hare  written.  Whoever  this  violent  aHsailant  is,  he 
certainly  does  them  injuatice.  To  ezculpate  those  gentlemen  wholly  from 
the  charge  of  PUgUuhm  woiild  not,  perhaps,  be  easy ;  but  to  push  the  charge 
•o  far  as  he  does,  and  especially  to  treat  their  general  character  and  merits 
ms  he  permits  himself  to  do,  cannot  fail  to  disgust  every  candid  reader. 
After  all  that  he  hat  advanced  concerning  Pere  Burrisa,  the  impartial 
inquirer  will  find  such  a  degree  of  originality  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Scottish  meuphysicians,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Reio,  as  ought  to  secure  to 
ihem  a  Mgh  and  lasting  repntatioii. 

The  btc  Dr.  WirnaaspooK,  President  of  the  College  of  New- Jersey, 
whose  vigour  and  originality  of  mind  are  generally  known,  once  informed 
B  firieod,  that  the  firtt  publicatios  in  GreatpBritain  in  which  Rcio's  lead- 
ing doctrine  was  suggested,  and  in  a  degree  developed,  was  an  Euay  writrea 
by  himself,  and  publifhed  in  a  Scottish  magazine,  some  years  before  Dr. 
ItaiD  wrou  on  the  subject.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  uicnts  of 
the  iUMtrioot  Presidem,  and  who  know  how  remote  his  disposition  waa 
from  that*  vanity  and  arrogance  which  prompt  men  to  make  false  pretea- 
isoM,  will  prabably,  withoot  bctifettioo,  accredit  his  claim. 
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tinguished  metaphysicians,  especially  in  GreaN 
Britain.  Among  the  most  able  of  these  is  Dr. 
DiTGALD  Stewart,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  It  was  before  re^ 
marked,  that  Dr.  Reid,  after  demolishing  the 
doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  and  laying  the  foun-p 
dation  of  a  new  system,  forbore  to 'undertake  the 
erection  of  an  improved  superstructure  on  this  ba- 
sis. Professor  Stewart,  though  far  from  having, 
in  his  own  estimation,  completed  such  a  super- 
structure, is  yet  considered  as  having  done  some- 
thing towards  it^  and  as  having  rendered  substan- 
tial service  to  the  philosophy  of  mind.  He  has 
carried  some  of  his  doctrines  to  a  greater  length 
than  they  were  carried  by  his  great  predecessor, 
and  in  some  important  particulars  he  dissents  from 
that  able  pneumatologist.* 

The  principles  of  Dr.  Reid  have  also  been 
adopted,  and  perspicuously  displayed  by  Dr. 
Beattie,  in  his  Essay  on  Truthy  and  other  publi- 
cations; by  Dr.  Oswald,  in  his  Appeal  to  Com^ 
tnoH  Sense  in  Behalf  of  Religion;  by  Lord  Kaims, 
in  his  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  j  by  Dr.  A. 
Ferguson,  in  his  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science;  and  by  some  other  respectable  writers. 

A  system  of  pneumatology,  partly  belonging  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  from  the  noise  which  it 
made,  and  the  speculations  which  it  excited  dur- 
ing that  period,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz, 
a  philosopher  of  Germany,'  who  was  mentioned 

i  It  It  not  easy,  in  thk  place,  to  point  out  the  particulari  in  which  Dr« 
Stewabt  diffrrs  from  Dr.  Rkio.  The  reader  will  receive  satisfactory 
information  on  this  subject  by  looking  into  those  chapters  in  Stewart*! 
MUmcmtt  of  the  Pbilosofby  oftbt  M.ind^  which  treat  of  ConaptUn^  AbstractUn^ 
and  Ass^ciatUm, 

i  In  chronological  strictness,  the  system  of  Leibnitz  ought  to  have 
been  noticed  before  those  of  Berkclet,  Hume,  and  Reid;  but  as  the 
Utter  stood  in  close  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  Malebrancub,  and 
as  it  did  not  appear  expedient  to  interrupt  the  course  of  narration  respect-? 
ing  them,  it  ba^beco  judged  proper  to  introduce  a  brief  account  of  th^  dopi 
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\n  a  former  chapter.  This  system  appears  to  hav« 
been  formed  by  its  author,  with  a  view,  on  the 
on^  hand,  to  amend  the  theory  of  Des  Cartes, 
and  on  theother  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Newton. 
Leibnitz  conceived  the  whole  universe,  minds  as 
well  as  bodies,  to  be  made  up  of  monads^  that  is, 
simple  substances,  each  of  which  is^  by  the  Cre- 
ator, in  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  endowed 
with  certain  active  and  perceptive  powers,  .  A 
monad,  therefore,  is  an  active  substance,  simple, 
without  parts  or  figure^  which  has  withiii  itself 
the  power  to  produce  all  the  changes  it  undergoes, 
from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  to  eternity. 
The  changes,  according  to  him^  which  the  monad 
undergoes^  of  whatever  kind,  though  they  may 
Seem  to  us  the  effects  of  causes  operating  from  with* 
out^  yet  are  only  the  gradual  and  successive  cvo- 
•lutions  of  its  own  internal  powers,  which  would 
have  produced  all  the  same  changes  and  motions, 
although  there  had  been  no  other  being  in  the 
universe.  He  ,taught  that  every  human  soul  is  a 
monad,  joined  to  an  organized  body,  which  or- 
ganized body  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of 
monads,  each  having  some  degree  of  active  and 
perceptive  power  in  itself;  but  that  the  whole 
machine  of  the  body  has  a  relation  to  that  monad 
which  we  call  the  soul,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
center  of  the  whole.  He  further  supposed  that 
there  are  different  orders  of  monads,  some  higher, 
and  others  lower.  To  the  higher  orders  he  gave 
the  name  of  dominanty  and  to  this  class  belongs 
the  human  soul.  Those  which  make  up  the  or- 
ganized bodies  of  men,  animals,  plants,  &c.  he 


trinet  of  the  iUiittrioiit  Oennan  in  thU  plice.  Leibnitz  died  in  the  year 
T716.  He  was  considered  otie  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  period  in  which 
be  Hred.  In  Ttgonr  and  comprehensiTeness  of  mind  he  was  eminently  das- 
tmgnished  i  in  the  variety  and  Tersatility  of  his  ulents  he  had  few  e^oalst 
tod  m  tht  caoat  pf  hai  acf uifoncau  he  wm  almoit  nnriralkd* 
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contended  were  of  a  lower  order,  and  subservient 
to  the  dominant  monads.  But  every  monad,  ot 
whatever  order,  he  represented  as  a  complete  sub- 
stance in  itself,  having  no  parts,  and  indestructi- 
ble by  any  power  less  than  Divine,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  will  ever  be  exerted  in 
the  annihilation  of  any  being  which  it  has  created^ 
Finally,  he  maintained  that  monads  of  a  lowet 
order  may,  by  a  regular  evolution  of  their  powers, 
rise  to  an  higher  order;  that  they  may  be  succeii- 
sively  joined  to  organized  bodies,  of  various  forms, 
and  different  degrees  of  perception ;  but  that  they 
can  never  die,  nor  cease  to  be,  in  some  degree, 
active  and  percipient. 

This  philosopher  distinguished  between  percept 
tion  and  apperception.  The  former  he  supposed 
common  to  all  monads.  The  latter,  implying  con- 
sciousness, reflection,  and  a  capacity  to  compre- 
hend abstract  truths,  he  believed  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  higher  orders,  such  as  the  soul  of  man.  He 
conceived  that  our  bodies  and  minds  are  united  in 
such  a  manner  that  neither  has  any  physical  in- 
fluence on  the  other,  each  performing  all  its  ope- 
rations by  its  own  internal  powers;  yet  the  operas- 
tions  of  one  corresponding  exactly  with  those  of 
the  other,  by  a  pre-established  harmony.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system,  all  our  perceptions  of  ex- 
ternal objects  would  be  the  same,  though  those  ob- 
jects had  never  existed,  or  though  they  should,  by 
Divine  power,  be  annihilated.  We  do  not  per- 
ceive external  things  because  they  exist,  but  be- 
cause the  s6ui  was  originally  so  constituted  as  to 
produce  in  itself  all  its  successive  changes  and  per- 
ceptions independently  of  external  objects.  Every 
operation  of  the  soul  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  that  state  of  it  which  preceded  the  operation; 
and  that  state  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
state  immediately  preceding  it,  and  so  backwards^ 
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till  we  come  to  its  first  constitution,  which  pro- 
duces successively,  and  by  necessary  consequence, 
every  successive  state  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  its  existence/ 

This  system,  for  many  years  after  its  publican 
tion,  excited  uncommon  attention,  and  obtained 
rreat  currency,  especially  in  the  native  country  of 
^  the  author:  It  was  early  espoused  by  Carolus 
WoLFiusi  a  celebrated  philosopher  also  of  Ger- 
many, a  most  voluminous  commentator  on  the 
writmgs  of  his  master,  and  a  zealous  defender  of 
his  doctrines.  On  the  foundation  of  these  doc- 
trines he  formed  a  new  system  of  cosmology  and 
pneumatology,  digested  and  demonstratea  in  a 
mathematical  method.  The  principles  of  Leib- 
KiTz  had  also  some  advocates,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe; 
and  in  Great-Britain,  for  a  considerable  time.  But, 
cit  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  their  reputji- 
tion  had  much  diminished,  and  they  were  adopted 
by  comparatively  few,  in  any  part  of  the  philoso-^ 
phical  world. 

Among  the  great  theorists  in  pneumatology 
which  belong  to  this  period.  Dr.  Hartley,  a  ce- 
lebrated Elnglish  physician,  also  holds  a  conspi- 
cuous place.*  The  two  grand  principles  on  which 
his  whole  system  rests,  are  those  of  Vibration  and 
Association.     Newton  had  taught  that  the  rays  of 

/  Rtio*t  iMttlUcta^  ftwtrt  tfMam^  ^wiy  it*  .  , 

i  Dr.  David  Hartlbt  was  born  io  Yorkshire,  August  30,  1705,  tud. 
iSed  at  Bith,  Aogutt  28*  1757*  His  great  work,  the  Ohtr^ations  on  Man^ 
mm  pabUslMd  ao  1749.  He  was  educated  with  a  Tiew  to  the  clerical  pro- 
liesnon,  in  the  Omrch  of  England;  but  feeling  wtat  scruples  about  sub- 
kribin|^  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  he  relinquished  that  design,  and  devoted 
hiimrn  to  the  itudf  and  practice  of  medicine,  in  which  he  was  eminent* 
While  he  departed  from  the  public  standards  of  hi^  church  in  several  im« 
portant  particulars,  he  was  much  distinguished  for  the  force  of  his  mind, 
the  extent  of  his  learning,  the  amiablcness  and  benevolence  of  his  dispo- 
•itioo,  and  the  puritj  of  nis  moral  character.  He  was  a  firm  believer  ia 
Hevelatkm,  and  wrote,  though  not  with  orthodozXt  X^^  ^^  S^^*^  ittioiitr 
IfHi  aad  abflitj  io  au  dcfincc. 

voir.  11^  D 
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light,  felling  upon  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  excittf 
vibrations  in  the  retina^  and  that  these  vibrations 
being  propagated  along  the  optic  nerves  into  the 
brain,  produce  the  sensation  or  seeing.  Dr.  Hart-* 
LEY  adopted  this  hypothesis,  and  applied  it,  with 
ingenious  additions  and  modifications  of  his  own, 
to  the  other  senses,  Mr.  Locke  had  thrown  new 
light  on  the  doctrine  of  association^  and  shown  its 
great  influence  and  importance  in  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Hartley  also  adopted 
the  leading  ideas  of  this  great  metaphysician  on  this 
subject,  and  by  uniting  them  with  the  Newtonian 
opinions,  formed  a  system  on  which  the  praise  of 
great  ingenuity  and  plausibility  has  been  be- 
stowed. 

He  taught,  that  the  white  medullary  substance! 
of  the  bram,  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  them,  form  the  immediate  instrument 
of  sensation  and  motion ;  that  whatever  changes 
are  produced  in  this  substance,  corresponding 
changes  take  place  in  our  ideas ;  that  external  ob- 
jects impressed  upon  the  nerves  occasion,  first  in 
the  nerves  on  which  they  arc  impressed,  and  theii 
in  the  brain,  vibrations  of  the  small  and  infinitesi- 
mal medullary  particles,  which  vibration  excites  a 
sensation  in  the  percipient  principle,  which  re-» 
mains  as  long  as  the  vibration  lasts,  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  object  continues  to  affect  the  organs  of  sense. 
That  the  medullary  substance  having  once  vibrated 
in  a  particular  manner,  does  not  return  entirely  to 
its  natural  state,  but  continues  disposed  to  vibrate 
in  that  manner  rather  than  any  otner,  which  ten- 
dency of  the  brain  to  the  renewal  of  the  vibration 
is  the  cause  of  the  retention  of  the  idea  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  archetype.  That  whatever  renews 
the  vibration,  renews  also  the  perception;  but  the 
renewed  vibration  being  less  vigorous  than  the 
original  one,  is  called  a  miniature  vibration,  or  i;/- 
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hrafnmcle,  and  the  renewed  perception  correspond-^ 
sag  with  it-is  called  an  idea.  That  vibrations  may 
be  revived  not  only  by  the  repetition  t)f  external 
impressions^  but  by  their  association  with  each 
other;  and  that,  of  vibrations  which  have  been 
associated  together  a  sufficient  number  of  times, 
either  synchronously,  or  in  succession,  if  one  be 
excited,  it  will  excite  the  miniatures  of  all  the  rest. 
This  is  supposed  to  fiimish  a  solution  to  all  the  phe« 
nomena  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  nerves  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  sensory  and  motojy;  the  former 
being  the  immediate  instruments  of  sensation,  the 
latter  of  motion.  Both  originate  in  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain,  and  their  vibrations  influ- 
ence and  modify  each  other.  In  short,  every  sen- 
sation, idea,  muscular  motion,  affection,  and  in- 
ternal feeling  whatever,  is  supposed,  by  Dr.  Hart- 
ley, to  correspond  with  some  vibratory  state  of 
the  medullary  substance,  so  that  the  one  may  be 
regarded  as  the  exponent  of  the  other/ 

Though  this  system  contains  many  ideas,  which 
bear  a  near  relation  to  the  theories  of  Des  Cartes, 
Malebranche,  and  Leibnitz;*"  and  though  its 
two  fundamental  principles  are  derived  from  the 
^'orks  of  Newton  and  Locke,  yet  the  author  has 
a  considerable  claim  to  the  character  of  originality. 
His  doctrines,  combined  as  they  are,  and  formed 
into  a  fair  structure,  belong  to  himself,  and  cer- 
tainly present  some  new  and  useful  truth.  It  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  many  that  he  ought  to  be 
classed  with  the  materialists  of  the  age,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  assign  him  any  other  place.  This,  in- 
deed, is  contrary  to  his  own  express  declarations. 
He  was  apprehensive  lest  the  doctrine  of  corporeal 

/  (Uttr00ttMt  en  Af^m,  vol.  i.      Scc  alio  Belsoam's  Eltrmrntj  cf  the  Fit' 
hnply  •/ Mind^  &c.  8vo.  1 80 1. 

m  OiumatioMi  «m  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10  and  III.  Edit.  Lood.  I791. 
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vibrations,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
his  work,  should  be  deemed  favourable  to  materi- 
alism. "  He  was  therefore  anxious  to  declare, 
and  to  have  it  understood,  that  he  was  no  materir 
alist.'""  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  his  doctrines  with 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  Good  judges  have 
pronounced  that  if  these  doctrines  be  pursued  to 
their  natural  consecjuences,  they  must  terminate 
in  absolute  Spinozism.  Accordingly  it  is  well 
known,  that  some  of  the  most  distmguished  ma- 
terialists of  the  age  not  only  profess  to  admire  Dr. 
Hartley's  work,  but  also  adopt  his  reasonings, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  their  great  master. 

Another  metaphysical  system,  which  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  among  the  curiosities  of  the  age,  is 
that  adopted  and  published  by  Lord  Monboddo,  a 
celebrated  and  voluminous  writer  of  North-Britain. 
This  system  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  revival  of 
what  his  Lordship  considers  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy, or  the  doctrine  of  UniversalSy  with  the  ad-r 
dition  of  some  crude  and  absurd  visions  of  his  own, 
which  have  been  little  studied,  and  still  less  respect- 
ed by  those  whp  are  competent  to  judge. 

n  The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  the  Life  of  Dr.  Haxtlet^ 
^uhlished  with  the  last  edicion  of  his  work. 

*<  There  was  hut  one  point  in  which  he  appeared  anxious  to  prevent  any> 
misapprehension  of  his  principles :  that  point  respected  the  immateriality 
^  the  soul.  He  was  apprehensive  lest  the  doctrine  of  corporeal  vibrations, 
being  instrumental  to  sensation,  should  be  deemed  unfavourable  to  the 
opinion  of  the  immateriality  of  the  souL  He  was  therefore  anxious  to  de- 
clare, and  to  have  it  understood,  that  he  was  not  a  materialist.  He  has 
not  presumed  to  declare  any  sentiment  respc^ing  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
but  the  negative  one,  that  it  cannot  be  malerial  according  to  any  idea  o^ 
definition  that  we  can  form  of  matter.  He  has  given  the  following  defini- 
tion of  matter,  viz.  *  That  it  is  a  mere  passive  thing,  of  whose  very  es- 
ience  it  is  to  be  endued  with  a  vu  ineriiies  for  this  vu  /iirr/f4r  presents  itself 
immediately  in  all  our  observations  and  experiments  upon  it,  and  is  inse- 
parable from  it,  even  in  idea.*  The  materiality  therefore  of  the  sensitive 
soul  is  precluded,  by  the  definition  of  matter  being  incapable  of  sensation. 
If  there  be  any  other  element  capable  of  sensation,  the  soul  may  consist  of 
that  clement ;  but  that  is  a  new  supposition,  still  leaving  the  original  ques* 
lion  concluded  ia  the  negative,  by  the  fundamental  definition  of  matte£.** 
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Lord  MoKBODDO  analyzes  sensible  objects  into 
rnatttr  and  fomiy  and  teaches,  like  most  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Stagirite,  the  eternity  of  both. 
He  insists  that  there  are  in  man/oMr  distinct  minds, 
viz.  the  elementaly  the  vegetable^  the  animal^  and 
the  intellectual;  that  of  these,  the  intellectual  only 
is  immortal ;  that  the  soul  is  not  created  for  any 
particular  body,  but  transmigrates  frpm  one  to 
another;  that  there  are  different  grades  of  minds'; 
those  which  occupy  earths  and  stones,  and  those 
which  reside  in  plants  and  the  inferior  animals  up 
to  man ;  that  gravitation  is  nothing  more  than  the 
activity  of  a  soul  residing  in,  and  animating  masses 
of  earth ;  and  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  the  Deity 
to  consider  him  as  operating  in  all  the  departments 
of  nature,  by  the  instrumentality  of  inferior  minds, 
than  to  represent  him  as  acting  on  matter  immedi* 
ately.  Vn  hcther  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  to 
the  bodies  of  brutes  he  is  doubtful ;  but  that  the 
souls  of  vegetables  and  inferior  animals  each  trans- 
migrate from  one  to  another  of  their  own  species, 
and  perhaps  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  and  vice 
versa,  he  thinks  there  is  abundant  reason  to  be- 
lieve. 

So  far  as  Lord  Monboddo  agrees  with  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  be  talks  with  a  semblance  of 
reason,  and  may  be  read  with  patience.  But  the 
extraordinary  conseauences  which  he  draws  from 
this  ancient  system  ot  pneumatology,  the  capricious 
use  which  he  makes  of  it,  and  his  visionary  and  fan- 
tastic additions  to  it,  render  his  work  as  singular  a 
mass  of  good  sense  and  absurdity,  erudition  and  ri- 
diculous credulity,  as  any  age  ever  produced.*     Mr. 

•  See  Amtumt  MeUpbysMf  $  irolt.  4to.  From  the  tinfular  opinions 
which  aboiiod  in  thi«  learned  and  extensiTe  work,  the  following  tclection 
it  oficred  fo  the  reader  at  a  tpecimcn.  I'hat  the  Ourang  Ou^fg  it  a  man 
-Hoc  ciTilized;  that  men  originally  wore  tails ^  and  went  upon  all  fomrt;  but 
that  the  one  dropt  off,  and  they  rote  from  the  other  to  an  erect  posture  by 
the  progreat  of  ciYiU^atioo ;  that  the  natural  itate  of  man  is  to  Ctc  without 
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James  Harris^  in  his  Hermes^  and  in  his  Phitoso- 
phical  Arrangements i  strove,  with  equal  zeal,  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  to  revive  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  but  without  so  strangely  distorting  Its 
features,j3r  encumbering  it  with  such  heterogene- 
ous and  whimsical  additions. 

Among  the  new  metaphysical  theorists  of  the 
age,  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  in  silence  the  ce- 
lebrated Immanuel  Kant,  Professor  at  Koenings- 
berg,  in  Prussia.  This  gentleman,  about  the  year 
1781,  first  published  a  system  of  metaphysics  and 
moral  philosophy,  which  has  been  ever  since  gain- 
ing ground  among  the  literati  of  Germany,  and  is 
now  much  in  vogue  in  that  country.  Professor 
Kan^t,  we  are  told,  was  led  to  the  train  of  think-r 
ing,  which  ripened  in  his  mind  into  the  system 
which  bears  his  name,  by  the  perusal  of  Hume's 
essay  on  the  idea  of  necessary  connection ;  and  of 
Priestley's  reply  to  Reid,Beattie,  and  Oswald.^ 
But  from  whatever  source  his  ideas  are  derived,  he 
has  formed  them  into  a  fabric,  which  is  extolled 
by  his  adherents  as  one  of  the  most  sublime  efforts 
bf  human  genius,  and  as  ranking  among  the  most 
important  improvements  Qver  made  in  science.  If 
we  mav  believe  the  extravagant  panegyrics  of  these 
enthusiastic  disciples,  he  has  more  successfully  ex- 
plored the  darkest  recesses  of  the  human  mind 
than  any  individual  amongst  all  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, and  his  writings  contain  a  developement 
of  precisely  those  truths  after  which  mankind  have 
been  seeking  for  centuries  in  vain. 

habitation,  cloathing,  fire,  or  language ;  that  hisbett  and  only  proper  food 
is  raw  vegetables ;  that  there  have  been  giants  of  two  and  three,  and  iq 
tome  instances  of  eight  and  nine  times  the  height  of  ordinary  men  in  these 
degenerate  days ;  that  there  are  now  hordes  of  men  with  tailsy  and  whole 
nations  who  have  but  one  leg ;  that  in  Ethiopia  there  are  men  who  have 
their  eyes  in^heir  breasts,  and  others  who  have  only  one  eye,  and  that  in 
their  forehead  ! ! !  &c.  &c. 

p  Elements  of  the  Critical  Pbilotopby,  &c.  by  J.  C.  AbeluNG;  translated* 
^ith  additions,  by  A.  F.  M.  Willicm,  M.  D.     Lond.  8vo.  X798. 
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'^  Still,  however,  when  inquiry  is  made,  among 
the  followers  of  this  singular  man,  respecting  the 
^neral  drift  of  his  system,  they  answer  chiefly  in 
negations.  It  Is  not  atheism ;  for  he  affirms  that 
practical  reason  is  entitled  to  infer  the  exTstence  of 
a  Supreme  Intelligence.  It  is  not  theism;  for  he 
denies  that  theoretical  reason  can  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  intelligent  Being.  It  is  not 
materialism  \  for  he  maintains  that  time  and  space 
are  only  forms  of  our  perception,  and  not  the  at- 
tributes of  extrinsic  existences.  It  is  not  idejalism ; 
for  he  maintains  that  nbumena  are  independent  of 
phenomena;  that  things  perceptible  are  prior  to 
perception.  It  is  not  libertinism;  for  he  allows 
the  will  to  be  determined  by  regular  laws.  It  is 
not  fatalism ;  for  he  defines  this  to  be  a  system  in 
which  the  connection  of  purposes  in  the  world  is 
considered  as  accidental.  It  is  not  dogmatism; 
for  he  favours  every  possible  doubt.  It  is  not 
scepticism ;  for  he  affects  to  demonstrate  what  he 
teaches.  Such  are  the  indefinite  evasions  of  this 
school."^  The  disciples  of  this  celebrated  pro* 
fessor  assure  us  that  their  system  is  so  profound  and 
extensive,  that  the  acutest  understanding  cannot 
tolerably  comprehend  it  by  less  than  a  twelve- 
month's study;  and  that  to  become  a  thorough 
master  of  its  subtle  and  recondite  principles,  re- 
quires the  unwearied  labour  of  many  years.  After 
such  a  declaration,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for 
one  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  subject  to 
attempt  an  exhibition  even  of  the  outlines  of  this 
plan.  But  not  to  omit  all  notice  of  so  celebrated  a 
system,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  following 
aoctrines,  as  among  the  elementary  principles 
which  it  contains. 

f  Mw$biy  J?rvM«r  of  London,  Tol.  u^iu.  Nf.  S.  p.  6a.  X799. 
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Professor  Kant  teaches  that  all  men  have  a 
certain  innate  faculty,  consisting  in  the  capacity 
of  the  soul  to  receive  immediate  representations  iff 
objects;  that  the  representations  which  this  sensi- 
tive faculty  affords  us  are  perceptions;  that  all  our 
perceptions  have  a  two*-fold  form,  space  and  time; 
that  this  faculty  ought  to  be  called  theoretical  rea- 
son y  or  speculative  understanding;  and  that  it  is  of 
so  limited  a  nature  that  it  cannot  perceive  any  thing 
beyond  the  two  forms  already  mentioned,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  the  perception  of  our  inteirnal^ 
and  the  other  to  that  of  our  external  senses.  He 
maintains,  that  the  objects  which  we  perceive  in 
space  exist  not  externally,  but  only  internally; 
they  are  mere  phenomena,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
be  only  ideal,  nor  to  have  no  objective  reality; 
because  they  depend  on  established  laws^  and  real 
principles.  When,  therefore,  they  are  said  to  exist, 
no  more  is  meant  than  that  they  are  perceived  in 
space,  or  in  the  form  of  external  organization.  He 
believes,  that  as  the  nature  and  form  of  our  per- 
ceptions are  determined  by  the  nature  of  our  sensi- 
ble faculty,  so  the  form  of  our  thoughts,  or  the 
manner  in  which  we  judge  concerning  phenomena, 
or  arrange  our  perceptions,  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  our  theoretical  reason ;  and  as  that  which^ 
when  knowledge  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
senses,  gives  a  form  to  the  matter  perceived,  is 
cslltd  2L  pure  perception ;  so  that  by  which  we  de- 
termine the  connection  of  our  observations,  and 
form  a  judgment  concerning  them,  is  called  ^pure 
notion,  or  category.  Those  pure  notions  which  are 
discoverable  by  an  analysis  of  the  judgment,  may 
be  reduced  to  notions  of  quantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion and  modification.  These  categories,  consi- 
dered abstractedly,  are  not  deduced  from  our  per- 
ceptions and  experience,  but  exist  in  the  mind 
prior  to  these  latter,  and  experience  is  the  result  of 
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their  combination  with  our  |)erceptions;  but  it  is 
only  in  connection  with  our  perceptions  that  these 
pure  notions  can  be  the  source  of  knowledge ;  for>  . 
m  themselves,  they  are  mere  forms,  without  any 
independent  existence.  They  serve  to  direct  us  in 
the  use  of  our  observations ;  but  they  cannot  extend 
our  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  perception 
and  experience." 

"  There  are,  according  to  Professor  Kant,  twd 
kinds  of  propositions,  concerning  which  otir  minds 
may  be  employed^  analytical  and  syntheticali 
The  former  are  those  in  which  we  only  explain  or 
illustrate  that  of  which  we  have  already  some  idea ; 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  we  increase  our  knowledge, 
by  adding  something  new  to  our  former  idea  of 
the  subject.  Thus,  when  we  say  all  matter  is  ex-- 
tended^  we  form  an  analytical  proposition;  and 
when  we  say,  all  bodies  have  a  certain  weighty  that 
is  a  synthetical  proposition. 

**  Without  experience,  we  cannot  form  any  syn- 
thetical proposition  concerning  the  objects  or 
matter  or  our  knowledge  *  but,  as  the  forms  of  out 
knowledge  are  independent  of  and  prior  to  our  ex-* 
perience,  we  may,  with  respect  to  the  pure  notions 
already  mentioned,  conceive  synthetical  proposi- 
tions, or  acquire  pure  science;  and  indeed  it  is 
only  when  we  have  pure  perceptions  and  pure  no- 
tions  for  our  objects,  that  we  can  arrive  at  univer-* 
sal  and  necessary  certainty ;  as  is  the  case  in  pure 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  in  which  we  con- 
sider truth,  abstracted  from  matter,  with  respect 
only  to  the  forms  or  laws  of  knowledge  and  volition. 

"  Beside  theoretical  reason,  M.  Kant  ascribes 
to  man  another  faculty,  which  he  calls  practical 
reason,  endued  with  power  sufficient  to  impel  and 
direct  the  will.  He  asserts  that,  if  this  faculty 
were  not  granted,  it  would  follow  that  practicsil 
laws  would  not  be  universal  moral  precepts^  but 

YOt.  u.  X 
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only  particubrf  maxims,  wfekjh  indivWuak  might 
prescribjc  to  themselves  as  the  rule  of  their  conducts 
To^  these  umversal  moral  laws,  practical  reason 
commands  our  iimplicit  obedience,  without  any 
regard  to  our  inclinations  or  views  of  a<ivantage^ 
These  aire  indeed  sometimes  at  variance  with  the 
dictates  of  duty,  but,  in  order  to  diminish  their  in-^ 
fluence  as  obstacles  to  virtue,  our  practical  reason 
must  determine  us  firmly  to  believe  the  existence 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  a  future  state  in  which  our 
happitiess  will  be  proportioned  to  our  internal 
worth.  This  is  what  our  philosopher  calls  rationat 
faiths  as  it  is  independent  of  all  knowledge  of  its 
object;  for  the  principles  of  religion  can  be  neither 
damoostiated  nor  disproved  by  theoretical  reason^ 
but  are  mere  postulates  of  practical  reason;  and 
tfhe  only  theolo^  that  is,  realty  founded  on  our 
understaindtrKg,  is  moral  theology,  which  depends 
on  moral  principles."'' 

The  complaint  that  all  this  is  obscure  and  scarcely 
intelUgible,  will  probably  be  made  by  every  readen 
An  English  philosopher  tells  us,  that  it  would  re« 
quire  more  than  ordinary  industiy  and  ingenuity 
to  make  a  just  translation,  or  a  satisfactory  ab-» 
stract  of  the  ^stem  in  question,  in  our  language  $ 
that  for  this  purpose  a  new  nomenclature,  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  Linnaean  Botany,  must  be 
invented.  This  circumstance  itself  affords  strong 
presumption  against  the  rationality  and  truth  of 
the  Kantian  miilosophy.  Locke  and  Newtom 
found  little  difficulty  in  making  themselves  under- 
stood. Every  man  of  plain  good  sense,  who  is 
used  to  inquiries  of  that  nature,  readily  compre- 
hends their  systems,  in  as  little  time  as  it  requires* 
io  peruse  their  volumes.     Even   Berkeley  and 


r  The  above  brief  account  of  the  Kantian  vffltUi  of  Ftuvmatohp  is  es« 
inetcd  from  a  £rhith  LUtrary  Jtuntsl, 
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HirM£,  with  all  their  delusive  subtleties, .  found 
means  to  render  themselves  easily  intelligible.  Is 
there  not  reason,  then,  to  suspect,  either  that  the 
system  of  Professor  Kaktt  is  made  up  of  hetero* 
Igneous,  inconsistent  and  iocomprehensible  mate<- 
rials;  or  that,  in  order  to  disguise  the  old  and  well 
known  philosophy  of  certain  English  and  French 
writers,  and  to  impose  it  on  the  world  as  a  new 
system,  he  has  done  little  more  than  present  it  un- 
der a  new  technical  vocabulary  of  his  own?  Or; 
which  is,  perhaps  not  the  most  improbable  sup- 
position, that,  being  sensible  of  the  tendency  of  his 
philosophy  to  undermine  all  religion  and  morals^ 
as  hitherto  taught  and  prized  iki  the  world,  he  has 
Studied  to  envelope  in  an  enigmatic  language,  ^, 
sjTstem  which  he  wishes  to  be  understood  by  the  im 
itiated  alone  \  a  system  which  has  been  pronounced 
^^  an  attempt  to  teach  the  sceptical  philosophy  bi 
Hume  in  the  disgusting  dialect  of  scholasticism?'' 
At  any  rate,  notwithstanding  all  the  unwearied 
pains  which  some  of  the  disciples  of  this  famous 
Prussian  have  taken,  to  rescue  him  from  the  im^ 
putation  of  being  one  of  the  sceptical  philosophers 
of  the  age,  the  most  impartial  judges  will  pro-^ 
bablv  assign  him  a  place  lunong  those  metaphysical 
empirics  of  modem  times,  whose  theoretical  jar*^ 
gon,  instead  of  being  calculated  to  advance  scit 
ence,  or  to  forward  human  improvement,  has 
rather  a  tendency  to  delude,  to  bewilder,  and  to 
shed  a  baneful  influence  on  the  true  interests  of  man^ 
The  system  of  Kant  has  found  numerous  friends 
and  commentators,  particularly  in  Germany,  who 
contead,  that  it  sets  limits,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  scepticism  of  Hume;  ivhile,  on  the  other,  it  re*- 
futes  and  overturns  materialism,  fatalism,  and  athe- 
ism, as  well  as  fanaticism  and  infidelity.  Among 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  the 
friends  and  advocates  of  this  svstem,  Reinholp. 
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ScHULZE,  ScHMiD,  Jacob,  Will,  Reimarus,  Olid 
Apelung,  hold  a  distinguished  place.  On  the 
contrary,  among  its  opponents,  we  find  the  names 
of  Herder,  Plattner,  Selle,  and  many  others. 
The  controversy  to  which  the  Critical  Philosophy 
has  given  rise,  as  it  has  produced  a  multitude  of 
voluminous  publications,  so  it  will  long  be  rankdd 
among  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  the  age. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  century  under  consider- 
ation, a  new  doctrine  concerning  the  human  mind 
was  announced,  which  is  entitled  to  some  notice 
in  this  place.  This  doctrine,  it  is  believed,  was 
first  adopted  and  advanced  by  M.  Helvetius,  a 
celebrated  French  writer.'  He  was  followed  by 
M.CoNDORCET,'  and  some  others,  also  of  France; 
by  means  of  whose  writings  it  obtained  consider-^ 
able  currency  among  the  literati  of  that  country, 
and  was  afterwards  embraced  and  defended,  with 
much  plausibility,  by  Mr.  Godwin,^  and  others, 
of  Great-Britain." 

The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  maintain  the  Per- 
fectibiHty  of  Man.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind  they  appear,  in  general,  to  em-i 
brace  the  system  of  materialism.^  They  suppose 
that  the  thmking  principle  of  man  is  the  result  of 
corporeal  organization ;  that  the  diiFerence  in  minds 
results  from  the  difference  of  this  organization,  and 
more  especially  firom  the  subsequent  circumstances 

9  A  Treatuf  m  Mam^  Bit  ImicUettn^l  FteuUiet^  and  bu  EdncattM.  Tratifl| 
lated  by  Hooper,  a  volt.  8iro.  1777. 

t  OuHina  tf  oM  HutMrieal  View  <tfih€  Pngrut  rftb*  Hmmam  Jidiud.  8to. 

?795. 

V  Itifuhry  coMcehtimg  Politieal  yvstUtt  second  Edit,  ftvolt.  8vo..  X796. 

«  It  is  not  meant  to  be  anertedthat  all  these  writers  agree  with  respect  to 
|he  details  of  their  several  systems ;  but  that  they  concur  in  asserting  the  am* 
mlfoUmee  of  tintottiMy  and  iht  perfutihUHy  of  man, 

w  Some  of  those  who  process  a  belief  m  the  perfietibUUy  of  man  appear 
to  be  in  doubt  with  respect  both  to  the  immaUriadiiy  and  immmrtaUty  of  th^ 
souL  They  are  so  busied  about  the  improvement  of  man  in  this  world, 
that  they  have  little  time,  and  less  inclination  to  bestow  a  thought  on  hi| 
^estiny  and  prospects  in  that  which  it  to  cocne. 
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andedacation  of  the  individual;  that  by  means  of 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  adoption  of 
better  principles  and  modes  of  education,  the  im- 

Erovement  of  man  in  intellect,  in  virtue,  and  in 
appiness,  will  go  on  to  an  illimitable  extent ;  that, 
at  length,  mind  shall  become  "  omnipotent  over 
matter,"  perfect  enjoyment  assume  the  place  of 
present  suffering,  and  human  life,  instead  of  being 
bounded  by  a  few  years,  be  protracted  to  immor- 
tality, or  at  least  to  an  indefinite  duration. 

This  system  is  unsupported  by  any  facts;  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  experience  of  mankind;'  it  is 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  human  nature,  and  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  to  the  plainest  dic- 
tates of  Revelation .  That  man  may,  and  probably 
will,  make  great  improvements  hereafter,  in  sci- 
ence and  art,  is  readily  admitted.  That  we  can- 
not presume  to  assign  the  bounds  of  this  improve- 
ment, is  also  admitted.  But  that  there  will  be 
absolutely  no  bounds  to  it,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  argument,  that  it  will  go  on  be- 
yond all  assignable  or  conceivable  limits,  h  to  sup- 
fose  the  constitution  of  man  essentially  changed, 
is  present  wants,  habits,  and  mode  of  subsistence 
totally  superseded,  and  a  nature  conferred  upon 
him  wholly  different  from  that  which  his  Creator 
gave  him.  But  as  the  doctrines  held  by  the  advo- 
cates of  humzn perfectibility  become  still  more  im- 
portant when  considered  with  respect  to  their 
moral  and  political  application,  the  further  consi- 
deration of  their  extravagance,  weakness,  and  in- 
consistency, and  the  injurious  consequences  arising 


«r  It  It  tofDewlnt  cnrkmt  that  many  of  chose  who  adopt  the  opiDion  con« 
ccroisr  naa  which  it  here  opposed,  believe,  at  the  »aine  time,  thut  this 
;world  hat  exiitcd  from  eternity.  If,  amidtt  eternal  revolutions,  and  eter- 
nal profTieai,  mankind  have  not  yet  risen  above  the  grade  at  which  we 
sow  bdiold  then,  there  seems  little  eDCOuragcment  to  hope  for  anj  thing 
Wkc  what  they  anticipate  in  futwc. 
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from  their  adoption,  will  be  attended  to  in  a  sutn 
sequent  part  of  this  sketch/ 

During  the  last  z^e^  several  detached  parts  of 
the  philosophy  of  mmd  have  been  illustrated  in  a 
manner  greatly  superior  to  the  attempts  at  expla- 
nation made  in  former  periods.    Perhaps  there  is 
jno  subject  to  which  this  remark  more  forcibly  ap- 
plies than  to  the  great  question  of  Liberty  and  Ntr 
cessity,  which,  through  so  many  successive  age% 
has  served  to  puzzle  the  acutest  metaphysicians. 
Never,  probably,  was  any  point  more  largely,  ably, 
and  profoundly  discussed.     The  writings  of  Leib* 
KiTZ,  Collins,  Hume,  Hartley,  Priestley,  and 
Belsham,  on  the  side  of  moral  necessity s  and  of 
Clarkej  Butler,  Reid,  Beattie,  De  Luc,  Gre- 
gory, and  Horslsy,  in  favour  of  liberty^  are  weH 
known,  and  form  very  important  materials  in  the 
metaphysical  history  of  the  age.    But  the  greatest 
Work  which  the  century  produced  on  this  subject^ 
and  certainly  amon?  the  ablest  ever  written  oq 
any  department  of  pnilosophy,  is  that  by  the  ce>- 
lebrated  American  Divine,  Mr.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, for  some  time  President  of  the  College  of 
New-Jersey.    This  gentleman  wrote  on  the  side 
of  moral  necessity y  or  against  the  selfKietermining 
power  of  the  will;  and  investigated  the  subject 
with  a  degree  of  originality,  acuteness,  depth,  pre- 
cision, and  force  otargument,  which  the  accurate 
reader  cannot  contemplate  but  with  astonishment* 
It  will  not  be  said  that  he  has  brought  to  an  issue  a 
controversy,  which  will  probably  last  as  long  ai^ 
men  exist  on  earth;  but  that  he  has  thrown  much 
new  light  on  the  subject  will  be  questioned  by 
none ;  and  that  he  has  approached  as  near  to  a  </e- 

y  Some  farther  remarkt  oa  this  delusive  lyttem  will  iho  be  founi  unddr 
the  lietd  of  Ed^atiom^  in  the  present  volume.  But  in  the  third  diTition  of 
the  work,  ni  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  view  of  the  w»rtf/ principles  an4 
cstabltshmenu  of  the  eighteenth  ceouiry,  9  more  puticultf  toniidcmigi, 
•f  it  will  be  attempted* 
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jnanstrglion^  that  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity 
(as  explained  aini  guarded  by  h'nn)  is  the  only  scrip- 
tural and  philosofmical  doctrine  on  this  subjectj  as 
the  nature  of  such  ioquiries  admits^  is  certainly  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  judges  in  every  part 
Qt  the  literary  world/  The  extremes  to  which 
the  system  of  the  venerable  President  has  been 
carried  by  several  subsequent  writers,  and  the  con-* 
sequences  deduced  from  it,  were  far  from  being 
recognized  by  him ;  and  with  respect  to  some  of 
them,  they  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  illegitimately 
drawn. 

It  is  worthy'  of  remark,  that  our  great  country** 
man,  Mr.  Edwards,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
Calvinisl  who  avowed  his  befief  so  fully  and  tho- 
rouo^hly  in  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  as  hia 
book  indicates.  Though  all  Calvinistic  writers  be* 
fore  his  time  were  characterized  by  a  firm  ad* 
herence  to  the  doctrine  of  Predestination;  yet 
they  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  adopted  a 
kind  of  middle  course  between  his  creed  and  that 
of  the  Arminian  contingency.  The  j>enetrating 
and  comprehensive  mind  of  Edwards  went  fur«> 
ther;  demonstrated  that  this  middle  ground  was 
untenable,  and  presented  a  more  clear  and  satis- 
hdOTj  view  of  the  doctrines  of  free  grace,  when 
contemplated  through  the  medium  of  his  main  doc* 
trine,  than  had  ever  before  been  given." 

That  class  of  philosophers  who  taught  that  the 
soul  was  materiaiy  were,  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, generally  ranked  among  infidels,  and  in  most 


ft  Soon  tfter  the  publication  of  President  Edwaids*!  celebrated  work 
4MI  the  Ifalfthe  teceWed  the  thanks  of  teveral  Profesiorsof  the  Untrcrsiciet 
of  HoUaod,  and  of  other  gentlemen  of  difttinction*  in  Tarioun  parti  of  £u« 

2ie,  for  hairing,  in  their  opinion,  thrown  more  light  on  the  ^object  than 
pfccedf n  g  writcrt.    This  publication  has  long  been  consider  ed  and  quoted 
•s  a  standard  work  on  the  skle  of  this  question  which  it  is  designed  co  de« 
'  mL 
•  Sec  hia/jifwj  m/«  «i«  Frttdtm  rftbt  WiU^  accpanixn. 
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instances,  really  deserved  this  character.  Hence  8. 
materialist  has  been  commonly  considered  as  a  de-^' 
nomination  tantamount  to  a  charge  of  atheism  itself, 
or  at  least  of  criminal  indifference  to  religion.  The 
Christian  world,  accustomed  to  connect  this  tenet 
with  such  heresies  as  those  of  Spikoza,  Hobbes, 
Collins,  and  others,  of  a  similar  character,  natu- 
rally concluded,  that  a  belief  in  immaterialism 
necessarily  flowed  from  a  belief  in  Christianity. 
The  last  age  is  distinguished  by  the  adoption  of 
this  anti-christian  error,  by  some  who  profess 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  Among  these 
the  most  conspicuous  and  active  is  Dr.  Priestley/ 
who  maintains  that  "  man  does  not  consist  of  two 
substances  essentially  different  from  each  other  j 
but  that  the  conscious  and  thinking  principle,. or 
what  we  generally  term  the  soul,  is  merely  a  pro- 
perty resulting  from  a  peculiar  organical  structure 
of  the  brain."  On  this  principle  he  attempts  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  wholly  fallacious ;  that  the  properties  of 
sensation  and  thought,  and  of  course  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  thinking  part  of 
our  nature,  must  be  extinguished  by  the  dissolu-  v 
tion  of  the  organized  mass  in  which  they  exist; 
and  therefore  that  the  only  reason  which  men  have 
to  expect  a  state  of  consciousness  or  enjoyment 
hereafter,  is  derived  from  the  scripture  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  In  former  parts  of  this  work 
the  services  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences have  been  mentioned  with  high  respect,  and 
with  frequently  repeated  tributes  ot  applause.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  what  he  has 
written  on  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  theology, 
should  be  so  radically  erroneous,  and  so  subversive 

I  Ditqutsitiont  somcerMtiig  Matttr  Mitd  S/irit,  and    C*rni/i9nJiMtt  htmmt 
Paici  andPftiiiTLKT. 
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t>raU  tiie  interests  of  evangelical  truth  and  prac*^ 
deal  piety. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  ioi materiality  of 
Ifae  soul  between  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Collins^ 
smd  many  years  afterwards  between  Dr.  Price,  and 
Dr.  Priestley,  forms  a  very  important  pirt  of 
the  metaphysical  history  of-  th^  peribd  in  which 
they  lived;  and  probably  furnishes  some  of  the 
most  luminous  views  of  this  interesting  controversy 
that  were  ever  presented  to  the  world.  Some  of 
the  iroinaterialists  of  this  a^e;  such  as  Dr.  Clarke^ 
Dr.  Price,  and  others,  mamtaihcd,  that  the  mind 
has  one  property^  viz.  extension^  in  common  with 
matter,  and,  consequently,  that  it  occupies  space^ 
^nd  has  a  proper  locality,  or,  as  the  schoolmen  ex- 
press it,  vbiety;  while  others,  such  as  Dr.  Watts^ 
perhaps  more  consistently  and  philosophically  sup- 
posed,  that  mind  has  no  common  property  with 
matter;  that  it  is  inextended,  does  not  occupy 
space,  and  has  no  proper  locality.'' 

The  celebrated  dispute  between  the  Nominalists 
and  HealistSj  which  perplexed  the  schoolmen  for 
so  many  ages/  and  which  all  their  acuteness  was 
not  aWe  to  terminate,  was  carried  oh  with  great 
warmth,  under  different  names,  and  with  some 

r  See  CHTr/^miJlnKyir/tMiniPfticiand  PfttiSTLET;  zod  akoi^JEUm^j •/ 
tff  FhiUnfSy  If  Mimd^  by  T.  Bklsram. 

d  Tbc  Xtaiijtj  followed  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  with  retpect  to  vmS* 
^trtst  idems.  They  tanght  that  previous  to,  and  independent  oo  nuttter^ 
there  were  no  nnivcrsal  Ueti  or  eiiatcet ;  but  that  the  ideai  or  cxcmpbri, 
irhicb  the  Platoniits  gtippoled  to  have  existed  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  to 
hare  been  the  models  of  all  created  beings,  had  been  eternally  impressed 
■atccr,  and  were  coeval  with,  and  inherent  in,  their  objects.  On  thd 
hand,  the  Komimmiift/f  who  embraced  the  doctfine  of  Zeno  and  tho 
\,  insirtcd,  in  oppoaition  both  to  the  Aristotelians  and  Phtonists,  tha6 
pretended  wvfwr/a/#  had  neither  /'•rm  nor  tucmu^  and  were  no  more 
thao  flKre  Urwu^  or  momhal  representations  of  their  particular  objects. 
The  doctrioc  of  Akistotlk  chiefly  prevailed  until  the  eleventh  century^ 
wbcB  RosciLiMos  embraced  the  Stoical  if  stem,  and  founded  the  sect  oi^ 
cIm  Nmummiists,  whose  opinions  were  pro^gatcd  with  great  success  b^ 
AnKiaBD.  These  two  iccu  (rcquentiy  disputed  Aod  dividec}  ii»(o  in^srlittf 
f  ffki  imoog  themselves. 

VOL.  II.  r. 
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new  modificatibns,  dirou^  the  whole  of  the 
centuiy.  And  though  still  far  from  being  con- 
cluded, yet  probably  there  was  never  so  nuich 
light  thrown  on  the  question  id  any  preceding  pe-« 
tiod.  Of  those  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of. 
the  Realists^  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Harri^,  Dr« 
Pkice,  and  Lord  Monboddo  were  among  the  most 
eminent;  while  the  system  of  the  Nominalists  vr^% 
espoused  and  defended,  with  great  ingenuity,  by 
Bishop  BERjtELEY,  Mr.H^^MS,  ur,  Campbell,  Pit^* 
fessor  Stewart,  and  many  others.  Mn  I^ke^ 
Dr.  Reid,  and  a  few  mote  under  the  name  of  Cc^ 
cephtalists,  adopted  a  kind  of  middle  cburse  be« 
tween  these  far-fkmed  disputants* 

Besides  die  writers  on  the  genend  philosophy  of 
mind,  or  on  particular  parts  of  this  science,  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages^ 
a  number  of  others  are  entitled  to  notice  m  the 
metaphysical  history  of  the  last  age,  as  having  ei« 
ther  written  professedly  on  the  subject,  or  inter- 
woven much  matter  relating  to  the  philosopihy 
of  mind  in  the  discussion  or  theological,  moral, 
and  Kterary  subjects.  Among  Aese  Bishop  But- 
ler, Dr.  HuTCHEsON,  Mr..  Grove,  Dr.  Camp« 
BELL,  Dr.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  Tucker,*  and  Mr.  Al- 
lison, of  Great-Britain  j  Beausobre,  Condill ac, 
imd  many  more,  of  France;  Lossius,  Teteks,  Fe- 
D£R,  KaysER,  and  Mendlesshom,  pf  Germany  i 
Cr«ouz'AZ,  Le  Clerc,  Bonket,  and  several  others^ 
of  Geneva^  and  a  much  longer  list  whidi  mi^ht 

r  See  f%t  Zhii  §f  'J^ahtrt  finrtuti^  hf  B»WA11>  SlJlMV,  Eiq.  f  Toh; 
tro.  1768,  1778.  Tbe  Ttal  ■other  of  this  ^vtirk  wtt  A«i ABA M  TvcRnif 
Etqnife.  It  cdnttins  nmdi  new,  ctirkras  voA  hig^  imeKfltiog  dioeaioa 
cm  nvctcpfiytieal  and  mond  tobjectt.  Of  Mr.  Tvck  wHi  Dr.  FA  l tr,  in  tlm 
prdiireto  hit  Mvnl  dndPUHnal  Phlhnpby^  tpeakt  in  the  feHewin^  terms  s 
*  Ifnire  fettnd  in  this  writer 'more  origintl  thinking  «i<lx>hiefVfttion  upon 
dM;'irtefal  «iib|ects  that  he  hM  tAen  m  hind,  iSmn  kt  Mif  other,-  not  t» 
AT,  Uian  fai  tu  othen  ^  Mether.  fUs  talent  for  illiistratkm  is  wast* 
Viulea.  Kithathoog^iremisodtfitwvghftlongy  ^arkiny  aadirreg^ 
larworh.** 
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be  jefected  from  difTerent  parts  of  Eumpej  are  eiv- 
t&kd  lo  respectful  distinction/  Indeed3  the  con- 
nection is  so  cloae  between  the  philosophy  of  mind 
and  moral  science^  that  erery  syateo^atic  writer  oi[i 
the  latter  subject  has,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^ 
treated  of  tbe  former,  lliis  wiU  pfiore  fully  appear^ 
when  we  come»  in  a  future  division  of  the  present 
work,  to  take  a  view  of  the  various  moral  systems 
which  have  obtained  currency,  .or  excited  atten* 
tioa  in  the  last  age. 


■I.,   r ■  =5Saagqwa8aaaesBaigsggss»a 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CLASSIC  LITERATURE. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Classic  Literature i  or  the  study  of  the  best 
ancient  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  primary  and  enthusiastic  attention  among 
the  literati  ot  Europe.  The  remains  of  those 
writers  were  sought  with  avidity,  and  studied 
with  persevering  diligence.  Criticisms  and  com- 
mentaries upon  them  abounded.  To  gain  posses- 
sion of  a  classic  manuscript;  to  remove  an  ob- 
scurity in  an  ancient  text  \  or  to  propose  a  new 
reading,  was  then  considered  among;  the  most 
honourable  and  useful  of  all  literary  atchievements. 
At  that  time  he  who  could  lay  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  adept  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
was,  of  course,  a  great  and  learned  man ;  while, 

/  Wkh  t1i«  writinn  of  the  greater  put  of  the  mettphyiicUns  ahore 
ftwadooeA,  which  belong  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  eipccimnj  those  of 
Ocnnuj,  the  author  knows  little  bat  hj  report ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  be 
csycctcd  that  he  ihouki  ddiTcr  aoj  fonnal  atttcmcnti  or  npininai  coBccrn* 
iDf  chdr  docuiocf* 
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ivithout  this*  however  solid^  extensive  and  valti^ 
able  his  knowledge  of  othisr^bjects^  no  one  could 
be  rescued  from  the  charge  of  barbarous  and  con« 
temptible  ignorance.  In  a  Word,  instead  of  con-^ 
sidering  classic .  literature  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
more  important  knowledge,  the  directors  of  pub^ 
lie  taste,  •  at  that  period,  unwisely  erected  it  into 
an  ultimate  tfn^f,  and  taught  their  followers  to  oon^ 
sider  it  as  the  most  worthy  x)bject  of  pursuit,  to 
all  who .  were  ambitioqs  of  becoming  learned. 
This  was  an  improper  extreme.  The  more  judi- 
cious had  just  cause  to  lament  that  such  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  regard  was  bestowed  on  lan- 
guage, to  the  neglect  of  studies  more  important 
^nd  immediately  practical.     .  .  « 

This  error  began  to  be  corrected  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ceqtury.  At  this 
period,  brilliant  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy 
began  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  learned  world, 
and  the  physical  sciences  in  general  became  more 
objects  of  regard.  But  this  decline  of  classic  li- 
terature was  gradual.  One  error  was  not  imme- 
diately  exchanged  for  its  opposite.  The  Latin 
language  was  now  generally  employed  as  a  me- 
dium of  publication  in  science;  and  although  it 
had  come  to  be  generally  considered  in  its  proper 
light,  as  a  means  rather  than  an  end;  yet  both  this 
and  the  Greek  were  generally  and  deeply  studied 
by  all  who  had  a  taste  for  letters,  or  aspired  to  dis- 
tinction in  knowledge. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  was  still  esteemed 
an  essential  part  of  liberal  education.  It  was  then 
the  habit  of  the  learned  not  only  to  write  and  speak 
the  Latin  tongue  with  the  greatest  facility;  but 
they  also  still  employed  it  as  a  medium  for  con-i 
veying  the  result  of  their  philosophical  labours 
throughout  the  literary  world ;  and  ipost  of  thps? 
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^wba  laid  claim  to  die  character  of  scholars,  had 
un  extensive  and  acciirate  acquaintance  with  Gre- 
(nan  literature.  •  In  both  these  respects  the  eigli'^ 
teenth  century  produced  a  smgular  revolution; 
The  l^atin  language  has  in  a  gr^ait  lineftsure  ceased 
to  be  that  fammar  mediuin  of  conversation  and  of 
writing,  among  the  learned,  that  it  once  wais ;  and 
the  Greek,  tboogh  nommally  retained,  as  a  branch 
^  study  in  modem  seminaries  of  learning,  has  be- 
come idmost  unknown  even  to  the  liberally  edu*^ 
cated.    A  belief  is  daily  becoming  more  prevalent 
and  popular  that  the  time  bestowed  on  the  acqui- 
mtion  of  these  languages,  if  not  entirely  wasted, 
miffht  at  least  be  more  usefully  employed.    This 
benef,  of  course,  has  liad  considerable  influence 
an  modem  plans  of  education.    And  although  in 
a  few  of  the  ancient  European  seats  of  learding, 
acme  portion  of  the  former  zeal  for  classic  litera- 
ture still  remains ;  yet  even  in  these  a  considerable 
decline  from  their  wonted  eminence  is  plainly  vi- 
sible; and  in  by  far  the  larger  number  the  decline 
is  great,  humiliating,  and  evidently  on  the  in- 


The  vernacular  tongue,  it  is  believed,  first  be-: 
can  to  be  employed  in  works  of  science,  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  Latin,  in  Italy.  From  that  country 
the  practice  made  its  way  into  France,  and  soon 
became  general.  Great-Britain  was  the  next,  in 
order,  to  adopt  this  innovation,  which  was  ad- 
mitted last  of  all  into  Germany  and  Holland.  At 
the  present  day  the  number  of  books  published  in 
any  other  than  the  living  languages  is  extremely 
small. 

In  America  the  decline  of  classic  literature  is  es- 
pecially remarkable  and  prevalent.  Many  of  our 
colleges  require  in  their  students  but  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  I^tin  language;  and  with 
respect  to  the  Greek,  are  contented  with  a  smat* 
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termg  which  scarqety  deserves  the  name  of  i:iiow« 
ledge.  Aod  although  in  others^  laudable  exer« 
tions  have  been,  and  continue  to.  be  rnade^  for 
retaining  to  some  profitable  extent  this  part  of 
education,  yet  the  popular  prejudice  against  it  is 
itrong  and  growing;  and  there  ts  too  much  reaSsoii 
to  fear  that  this  prejudice  will,  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  completely  triumph.' 

The  causes  of  this  revoluticxi  are  various.  Sinc« 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
physical  sciences  have  been  graduallv  extending 
their  bounds,  demanding  more  attention,  and  ac« 
quiring  greater  ascendency.  As  the  objects  of 
study  mintiplied,  a  less  degree  of  leisure  was  left 
for  any  particular  pursuit.  The  splendour  of  sevci* 
ral  new  branches  of  philosophy,  as  they  succes* 
sively  rose  into  view,  attracted  the  studious,  and 
gave  a  new  turn  to  fashion.  Hence  those  who 
employed  themselves  in  the  illustration  of  the  clas^ 
sics,in  the  settlement  of  various  readings,  or  in  mak* 
ing  themselves  masters  of  those  venerable  remains 
of  antiquity,  soon  sUnk  in  popular  esteem.  It  be^ 
came  fashionable  to  represent  them  as  persons  void 
of  taste  J  as  "  word  catchers,  that  lived  on  sylla- 
bles;" as  far  below  the  votaries  of  science  in  disu- 
nity. This  ridicule  sensibly  dimini^ed  the  piibkc 
respect  for  classic  literature,  and  still  continues  to 
operate  with  undiminished  force. 

g  WhSe  a  grett  fendnett  pre^db  in  tbe  Utiifted  StitM  for  ghrios  ymng 
taen  a  Co/Ugt  iJnuHom,  and  obtaiBiof  for  them  the  uraal  acadeniic  hmiiar 
of  a  tRfUma,  there  it  alto  a  prevailing  ditpotition,  not  only  among  the 
yonth  themtdvet,  hut  alio  among  pasenta  and  gnardiani^  to  giro  than  aa 
mall  a  portion  of  clatiie«  and  etpeciaUy  nf  Orcek  literatoret  at  pottlhk* 
Against  thit  latter  language,  it  teemt,  particular  hottility  it  denounced. 
And  in  tome  of  our  colleget  it  requiret  the  exertion  of  all  the  authority 
vetted  in  the  immediate  inttructon,  and  the  goveraort,  to  prerent  popular 
ignorance  and  prejudice  from  expelUng  the  tcndj  of  Greek  xirom  their  plana 
of  education.  Tnit  b  a  circumstance  which  threatent  much  evil  to  the  in* 
terettt  of  literttore  m  our  country ;  and  unlett  the  tnuteea  and  other  of* 
^rt,  to  whom  the  direction  of  our  teminariet  of  learning  it  entruttedL 
combine  to  oppose  the  plautible  but  delutire  literary  heretr,  another  genet 
catiMi  will  witaeii  dw  iMtt  onluppy  cffecu  ariiiDf  frnn  tt»  pneftkacc* 
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AnoAter  canse  wliicfa  has  doididess  contributed 
to  produce  the  cflfect  in  question  is,  the  iciconh 
ceivable  enlargonent  of  the  ^here  of  enterprise 
«nd  activity  ^ouch  the  past  aee  exhibited.  New 
objects  of  profit  and  pleasure  haye  arisen,  and  eii^ 
gaged  the  poblic  mind;  new  fields  of  labour  and 
adventure  nave  been  thro\^*n  open  -,  and,  of  course^ 
in  caloilating  an  education  for  active  Kfe,  the  re-^ 
fiormeots  of  ancient  literature  began  to  receive  a 
smaller  share  of  re^;ard.  To  which  may  be  added^ 
that  the  increased  mtercourse  of  mankind,  on  the 
cme  hand,  by  bringing  several  living  languages 
mon  into  use,  necessarily  diverted  a  share*  of  at^ 
tention  firom  the  ancient;  and,  on  the  other,  by 
rendering  the  study  of  various  modem  tongues 
more  easy  and  useful,  took  away  one  important 
■rgoment  in  favour  of  a  learned  language  as  a  mie« 
dium  of  general  intercourse. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  manifest  decline 
of  classic  literature  has  been  attended  with  some 
advantages.  In  consequence  of  discarding  dead 
languagejs,  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  philosophi- 
cal pubUcalions,  such  writings  have  become  more 
accessible  and  popular;  the  student  has  more  time 
left  for  becoming  acquainted  with  liis  vernacular 
tongue;  the  attention  of  the  learned  is  more  di^^^ 
rected  to  moral  and  physical  sciences ;  the  youth 
destined  for  active  lire  is  no  longer  condemned  to 
waste  his  days  by  devoting  them  to  objects  which 
are,  to  him  at  least,  of  subordinate  importance. 
In  a  vwrd,  the  gradual  disuse  of  what  are  called 
lemmed  languages,  may  be  re^rded  tis  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  system  ot  those  who  con-* 
sicier  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  a  de- 
sirable object;  atid  who  wish  to  make  every  part 
of  it  as  popular  as  possible.  There  are  few  things 
Aore  directly  calculated  to  break  down  the  *^  wall 
of  partition"  between  the  'literary  and  the  other 
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.classes  of  citizens,  and  to  irender  liberal  inforbii^ 
tion  the  tommon  portion  of  all  ranlLs  in  the  oom^ 
munity,  than  making  living  lan^ages  the  only- 
means  of  intenoourse,  and  removmg  the  necessity 
i>racquiring  any.  other.  . 

I  But  if ;  some  advantages  have  attended  the  de*^ 
jcline  of  classic  literature ;  if  it  have  produced  a 
^eater  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  favoured  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,:  there  is,  per^ 
baps,  reason '  td  doubt -whether  it  has  not  pro-* 
duced  more  and  greater  evils.*  :It  has  rendered  the 
intercourse .  between  learned  men  more  difficulty 
JFor  want  of  a  commoh:medium..wIt'has  produced 
^  necesssity.  to  consume  more  tinrfe;  in  tne  acqui4 
jsition  of  various^  modem  languages^  ?  And,  what 
is  of  no  less  consequence,  i(  has  >  caused  some  of 
Ihe  best  and  most  precious  works  of  antiquity  to 
be  little  known  at  the  present  day^  and  of  conse* 
qUence  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  to  the  world. 
'.  It  has  been  asserted,  by  the  ablest  philologists^ 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ivriter$  has  a  most  important  inftuence  in  pro^' 
looting  literary  taste.  Those  writers  display  ex-« 
cell^nces  with  respect  to  the  structure  and  polish 
of  language^  which,  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed^ 
are  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  composition.  To 
study  these  excellences  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
render  the  mind  familiar  with  the  philosophy^  of 
mmmar,  and  to  inspire  it  with  a  taste  for  the  re^ 
pnements  of  eloquence.  It  has  a  tendency  to^  form 
in  the  student  a  capacity  to  discern,  and  a  solicit* 
tude  to  attain  the  purity,  the  precision,  and  the 
graces  of  speech.  Perhaps  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  man  can  possibly  understand  any  one 
modern  language,in  its  various  inflections,  beauties^ 
and  shades  of  meaning,  without  having  ^some  ac- 
quaintance with  those  ancient  tongues.  Certain, 
it  is,  that  almost  the  wlu^le  of  that  idvaluable  ma$» 
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nTinstraction  on  this  subject,  to  be  derived  from 
etymotogkal  inquiries,  depends  on  such  an  ac- 
quaintance,, and  must  be  commensurate  with  its 
extent.  Hence  it  is  supposed,,  by  some  of  the 
most  judicious  literary  historians,  that  the  high  es- 
timate set  on  classical  literature,  and  the  enthusi- 
astic attention  paid  to  it,  until  within  a  few  years 
past,  may  be  considered  among  the  principal 
causes  of  that  rapid  improvement  in  several  Eu- 
ropean languages,  which  distinguishes  the  seven- 
teei^h  and  eighteenth  centuries.  By  diligently 
studying  the  ancient  models  of  composition,  and 
habitually  referring  to  them  .as  standards,  the  lite- 
rati of  those  days  were  enabled  to  transfuse  their 
beauties  into  the  living  languages;  to  give  the 
latter  a  large  portion  of  the  copiousness,  regularity^ 
and  numerous  excellences  of  the  former;  and  to 
convert  them  from  that  miserably  defective  and 
barbarous  state  in  which  they  were  found,  to  a  de- 
gree of  richness  and  refinement  bordering  on  rival- 
ship  with  their  admired  patterns. 

If  these  facts  and  reasonings  be  admitted,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  same  course  of 
studies  which  contributed  so  much  to  raise  modem 
languages  to  their  present  refined  and  improved 
state,  must  also  be  considered  as  useful,  if  not  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  preservation  and  sup- 
port of  those  excellences  which  they  have  attained. 
ihe  tendency  of  living  languages  to  fluctuate  and 
change  is  universally  known.  The  intercourse  of 
difTerent  nations;  the  ignorance,  presumption,  and 
affectation  of  authors;  the  gradual  introduction  of 
provincial  barbarisms,  and  many  other  causes,  are 
tirequently  found  to  debase  the  purity,  and,  in  no 
ftoiall  degree,  to  affect  the  regularity  of  modern 
tongues.  Of  the  mischief  which  has  been  often 
done,  in  these  respects,  even  by  a  single  popular 
writer,  the  annals  of  Jiteratdrc  furnish  numerous 
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instances.  It  Is  true,  to  possess  a  language  absd*^ 
lutely,/?jerf,  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  New 
discoveries  in  science,  new  refiriements  in  art,  and 
the  continual  progress  made  in  various  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  call  for  new  words  and 
phrases,  and  necessarily  give  rise  to  many  corres* 
ponding  changes,  some  of  which  are  invaluable 
improvements  in  speech.  But  if  left  unrestrained, 
these  innovations  will  be  wantonly  and  injuriously 
multiplied.  Every  unfledged  sciolist  will  assume 
the  office  of  a  reformer.  Additions  and  alterations 
will  no  longer  be  made  conformably  to  the  analogy 
*  of  the  stock  on  which  they  are  grafted ;  and  lan- 
guage will  speedily  degenerate  into  a  conupt,  ca- 
pricious, and  unintelligible  jargon.  Against  this 
degeneracy,  perhaps,  no  barrier  is  more  effectual 
than  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  con- 
tinually referring  to  them  as  the  best  standards  of 
literary  taste  wnich  mankind  possess.  The  most 
illustrious  models  of  English  style  have,  un- 
doubtedly, been  produced  by  those  who  were  in- 
timately acquainted  with  those  classics.  Scarcely 
an  instance  can  be  found  of  an  author  who  was  ig- 
norant of  them,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  at-* 
tained  any  high  degree  of  excellence  as  a  writer 
in  his  own  language^  And  if  ever  the  time  should 
come  when  the  polished  tongues  of  antiquity  shall 
cease  to  be  studied  in  our  seminaries  of  learnings 
it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict,  that 
our  vernacular  language  will  gradually  lose  the  pii-* 
rity  and  regularity  of^its  proper  idioms;  become 
loaded  with  anomalies  and  meretricious  ornaments  J 
and  no  longer  exhibit  that  philosophic  uniformity, 
and  systematic  beauty,  which  are  so  desirable  and 
useful.  It  is  believed  that  the  style  of  some  very 
popular  writers,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  for- 
nisnes  a  very  instructive  comment  on  the  foregoing 
ideas^  and  affords  abundant  evidence  of  their  truth/ 
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But  this  subject  may  with  propriety  be  consi- 
dered as  ^  matter  of  still  more  serious  concern .  To 
discourage  the  study  of  ancient  languages,  is  tov 
discourage  one  important  means  of  supporting  and 
defending  Revelation,  With  what  boldness  would 
every  heresiarch  assail  the  foundation  and  the  pu- 
rity of  our  faith,  if  its  teachers  were  generally  ig- 
norant of  the  original  records  of  truth !  With  what 
confidence  would  unbelievers  triumph,  and  with 
what  manifest  advantages  would  they  be  armed; 
were  the  friends  of  religion  unable  to  appeal  to 
the  primitive  oracles  of  inspiration,  and  to  the 
primitive  witnesses  of  their  authenticity !  To  re- 
commend the  dismission  of  classic  literature,  there- 
fore, from  plans  of  education,  is  not  only  to  de- 
clare war  against  taste  and  sound  learning^,  but 
also  to  betray  the  interests  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
put  a  new  weapon  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 

No  wise  man,  indeed,  would  think  of  enjoining 
the  acquisition  of  the  dead  languages  upon  every 
youth  who  seeks  a  liberal  education.  To  impose 
such  a  task  upon  those  who  have  no  view  to  any 
of  the  professions  denominated  learned,  or  whose 
circumstances  in  life  leave  little  leisure  from  the 
toil  of  active  pursuits,  would  be  to  make  a  very 
improper  use  of  one  of  the  most  important  portions 
of  life.  But  that  the  acquisition  is  abundantly 
worthy  the  labour  of  making  it,  to  those  who 
have  the  time  and  the  means  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  that  some  knowledge  on  this  subject  has 
a  tendency  to  meliorate  the  whole  literary  charac- 
ter, even  if  it  be  afterwards  forgotten ;  and  that  the 
prevailing  and  increasing  disposition  to  neglect 
this  department  of  study  ought  to  be  regretted  as 
limong  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  age,  would 
seem  to  follow  necessarily  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. 
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But  notwithstanding  the  declining  state  of  clas- 
sic literature  durine^  the  ei^teenth  century,  this 
period  was  distinguished  bjr  a  few  events  and  cha- 
racters which  attracted  considerable  attention^ 
and  which  are  worthy  of  being  noticed  in  the  pre- 
sent sketch. 

X  The  labours  of  learned  men,  during  the  age  un^ 
der  consideration,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
the  Latin  language,  have  been  numerous  and  use- 
fiil.  Dictionaries,  Grammars,  and  other  similar 
works  have  been  executed  on  new  and  improved 
plans,  with  great  diligence,  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess. A  number  of  scientific  publications  have 
been  made  in  this  language,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  in  the  course  of  the  century,  which  will 
Ipng  remain  monuments  of  the  learning  and  taste 
of  the  age.  A  few  publications  of  this  description 
have  been  made  in  Great-Britain;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  on  the  continent  of  Eufope,  Well 
executed  and  useful  helps  for  acquiring  the  Greek 
language  have  also  been  multiplied  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  have  contributed  to  the  de-. 
gree  of  cultivation  whichit  received. 

Bcfo^-e  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  is  believed,  the  Latin  language  was 
always  taught  by  means  of  grammars  written  in 
the  same  language.  In  other  words,  a  plan  of 
instruction  was  adopted  which  presupposed  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  was  meant  to  be  acquired: 
This  absurd  custom  subjected  youth  to  unnecessary 
labour,  and  burdened  their  memories  with  words 
to  them  altogether  unmeaning.  In  the  course  of 
the  century  a  considerable  improvement  in  this 
respect  rook  place.  Grammars  and  Dictiofiaries 
in  the  popular  language  became  more  common. 
And  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  century, 
a  Lexicon  for  enabling  those  who  understand  no 
9thcr  language  than  English,  to  acquire  the  know- 
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ledge  of  Greek,  as  for  the  first  Hme  presented 
to  the  public  by  e  celebrated  Mr.  Parkhurst, 
of  Great-Britain/hose  learned  and  useful  labours 
for  promoting  tbstudy  of  the  ancient  languages, 
and  especially  ofiose  in  which  the  sacred  volume 
was  originally  Wten,  are  well  known. 

In  Greek  liteiure  the  learned  men  of  Holland, 
for  a  considcrab|>art  of  the  century,  bore  the  palm 
from  the  contenng  world.     Among  these,  Shul- 

TENS,   HfiMSTEWrS,   RuHNKENIUS,  V  ALCKENAER, 

Lekkep,  and  Seid,  will  long  be  remembered 
with  respect  byie  friends  of  learning.  The  first 
named  of  thesceat  scholars,  the  immortal  Al- 
bert SnuLTENs^rly  in  the  century,  investigated, 
with  singular  erition  and  acuteness,  the  deriva- 
tion and  structupf  several  languages,  and  particu- 
larly the  Greek  He  was  followed  by  his  coun- 
tryman, the  corated  Tiberius  Hemsterhuis,* 
who  undertooto  derive  the  whole  Greek  lan- 
guage, various  d  copious  as  it  is,  from  a  few 
short  primitives^  a  plan  entirely  new.  His  doc- 
trines were  furt  pursued  and  illustrated  by  his 
disciples,  Ludc  Caspar  Valckenaer,'.  and 
John  Daniel  Itnep,'  who  offered  to  the  world 
many  refined  acurious  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject. To  theseicceeded  Everard  Scheid,*  a 
disciple  of  the  se  school,''who  wrote  largely  and 
learnedly  on  tlproposed  system  of  derivation, 
but  differed  maially  from  his  preceptor  and  his 
fellow  pupils,  rsides  the  services  rendered  to 
Greek  literatui>y  the  great  critics  above  men- 

i  HcMiTciHUif  dk  kimself,  it  it  believed,  poblish  hit  doctrine 
retpccting  the  derivatio  the  Greek  language.  This  was  done  by  his 
disciple*. 

i  Vide  LUOOYICI  (ntl  Valckenakrii  Ohservat tomes ^  qmihut  via 
mmMimr  md  Origlnes  Cr4itmettigandmst  ^  Lexicorwm  defcttus  retartciendt. 

j  Vide  JoANN.  Dab  LtNNBP  De  AmmUgia  Limgua  Grat*^  tiw  Ram 
ifummm  Ammt^gUmrum  lACrmut  ExptUi; 

k  Vide  BtfrnUtgrnmi^  Ammtid^trtkaei  adAnaJsgiam  Lingum  GnMi, 
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tioned,  the  Ellipses  Graca  of  kMBERTtrs  Bos;  the 
Doctrina  Particularum  of  Hiry  Hoogeveen;' 
and  the  ingenious  speculationsF  Lord  Monboddo, 
in  his  Origin  and  Progress  qf  znguagCy'^  have  all 
contributed  to  unfold  more  clely  than  before  the 
etymology,  the  genius,  the  baties,  and  the  va- 
rious excellences  of  this  ancieitongue. 

But  the  services  of  these  einent  critics  have 
not  been  all  stated.     While  tV  pursued  further 
^han  their  predecessors,  the  anfsis  of  the  Greek 
language,  they  purified  the  Gnmar  from  many 
absurdities  and  errors;  they  intereted  and  amende 
ed  many  passages  in  ancient  ahors;  and  contri- 
buted m  various  ways  to  fa<tate   and  recom- 
mend  the  study  of  those   aiors.     And   even 
if  all  their  speculations  respeog  the  analysis  of 
the  language,  and  especially  cceming  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  particles^  shld  be  judged  to  be 
wholly  unfounded,  which  prob^'  few  willsupposc 
to  be  the  case,  they  will  doubss  be  pronounced 
to  have  thrown  much  light  onie  subjects  which 
they  discussed.     But  a  satisfory  view  of  their 
ingenious  and  useful  labours  c  only  be  obtained 
by  the  careful  perusal  of  theiumerous  publica- 
tions. 

It  might  have  been  expectecn  an  age  in  which 
the  intercourse  of  men  was  so  ch  extended  as  in 
the  last,  and  in  which  so  manich  repositories  of 
ancient  manuscripts  were  for   first  time  opened 

/  Dtetriits  PartUularum  Lmgtui  Cr^tui,  •rt  ei  EJUtrt  HcMttCO 
HoooivBBN.  ft  Tom.  4to.  This  U  a  1»  ingeniout,  and  learned 
work,  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Greelr/ik/r/.  Lord  Monbodoo 
•peaki  of  it  in  terms  of  great  respect  and  apation.     See  his  Oripm  mmd 

ni  Loni  Mo.>BjoDO  derives  the  whclc  fc  language  from  combinac 
tions  in  duad^,  of  the  u  with  the  other  tive^is,  a,  i,  i,  o,  u  ;  the  « 
being  always  last:  so  that  am,  i«,  ia»,  ov,  ire  the  radical  sounds,  from 
whioi  the  whole  language  is  derived.  It  >ry  remarkable,  that  the 
British  philologist  adopted  almost  precisely  same  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject whjdi  had  been  before  taught,  thougUiout  his  kuQwicd^  bj 
iIynstskhvis,  i^  kn  foUowem,  of  the  hnpobooL 
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to  the  inspection  of  th  intelligent  and  the  curious, 
that  many  remains  o  ancient  genius,  before  un« 
known,  would  have  3ecn  brought  to  light.     Few 
acquisitions,   hpweier,^    of  this  kind  nave   been 
made  by  the  republic  of  letters.    The  industry  and 
zeal  of  former  tines,  in  this  pursuit,  seem  to  have 
left  little  to  be  ganed  by  modem  exertions.    The 
small  additions  wiich  hdve  been  made  during  die 
last  age,  to  the  clasic  treasures  before  possessed  by 
the  world,  may  penaps  deserve  some  brief  notice- 
It  had  been  loig  known  that  a  composition 
bearing  the  title  of  m  Hymn  to  Ceres,  and  ascribed 
to  Homer,  existec  in  the  second  century;  but 
learned  men  considered  it  as  irretrievably  lost.    In 
the  eighteenth  centuy  this  composition  was  brought 
to  light;  and  what  s  remarkable,  it  was  found  in 
one  of  the  rudest  and  most  unelassical  countries  of 
Europe.     About  the  year  1775  Christian  Fre- 
deric Matthjei,  a  learned  German,  having  been 
invited  to  settle  at\f  oscow,  in  Russia,  obtained  ac* 
cess,  soon  after  taking  up  his  residence  there,  to  a 
number  of  Greek  manuscripts,  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  Hoti^  Synod  m  that  city.     Among 
these  manuscripts  he  found  th^  Hymn  to  Ceres 
above  mentioned,  almost  entire,  which  he  sent  to 
his  friend  D.  Rcjhkkenius,  of  Leyden,  who,  in 
1780,  committed  it  for  the  first  time  to  the  press, 
accompanied  with  learned  annotations."     It  is,  in- 
deed, tar  firom  being  certain  that  this  Hymn,  not- 
withstanding all  its  celebrity,  is  really  the  produc- 
tion of  the  immortal  Grecian  bard  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed/    The  learned  editor  himself  expressed 

n  TMf  ^^rmii  WM  elegandjr  tnmilatcd  into  EnglUb  vene,  and  tocom- 
pmkd  with  learned  notes,  hf  Riobasd  Hols,  LL.  B.  8vo.  1781. 

o  It  is  generally  Icnown  that  dfthe  other  JBpivu  ascribed  to  Homer^ 
SQ^cions  have  been  entertained  that  the  gireater  part,  if  not  all,  are  spurious. 
See  on  this  subject  DavioisRuhkkkmii  EpUtola  Critica  in  Etmnerida* 
mtm  Hpnmm  et  HBucdrnn^  oittnimctoiMfmMmLvDOV.  Casp.  Valc« 
KsvAUvm  aro.  Lug.  Bat  1749/ 
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much  doubt  with  respect  to  tis  point.  The  com-* 
position,  though  exquisitely  beautiful,  is  said  by 
good  judges  to  want  some^f  the  more  striking 
characteristics  of  Homer,  ana  in  particular,  to  be 
deficient  in  that  energy  and  snxX  for  which  he  ia 
60  remarkable/ 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  above  men- 
tioned discovery  in  Moscow,  was  another  made  ia 
Venice,  by  M.  Villoison,  a  leirned  Frenchman, 
who,; among  many  valuable  mamscripts  which  he 
examined  in  the  Library  of  St.ATarA  in  that  city, 
found  a  very  curious  copy  of  th<  lliady  made  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  enriched  ?s^ith  the  fwtes  and 
scholia^  hitherto  unpublished,  of  sixty  of  the  most 
eminent  critics  of  ancient  timei.  Besides  the  notes 
and  scholia^  the.  manuscript  ivas  found  to  con- 
tain various  readings^  equally  numerous  and  im- 
portant, drawn  from  the  ancient  editions  of  Ho- 
mer, givpn  by  Chios,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Marseilles, 
Sinope,  and  Argos;  editions  tefore  known  only 
by  name,  and  by  some  citations  of  Eustathius. 
This  manuscript  also  exhibits  various  readings 
drawn  from  many  other  editions ;  so  that  it  may 
be  emphatically  called  the  Homerus  Variorum 
of  all  antiquity,  and  .more  especially  the  Homer 
of  the  famous  school  of  Alexandria.  M.  Vil- 
loison has  since  committed  this  copy  of  the  first 
Epic  poem  to  the  press,  ai>d  thereby  made  an  ia- 
estimable  present  to  the  lovers  of  Greek  literature.  * 

To  this  chapter  belongs  also  some  notice  of  an 
event  which  the  classical  scholar  regards  with  no 
smaU  interest.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  Presi- 
dent De  Drosses,  a  distinguished  philologist  of 
France,  finding,  in  the  course  of  his  reseaichos, 
some  remains  of  an  History  of  the  Roman  Republic, 


p  Vi^e  Ofin^  TfAi«o<  u;  At)/*«rr^y :  vel  Hombri  Hymmt  ad  Carrtm^ 
mmc  prhnum  tditut  a  Da  vide  Rvhmksmio.    Lug.  Bat.  8yo.  1780. 
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\>y  Sallust,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely lost,  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  restoring 
it.  After  taking  immense  pains  to  collect  all  the 
quotations  which  had  been  made  from  this  precious 
relic,  by  the  ancient  grammarians  and  others,  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred fragments,  which  he  laid  together  with  xso 
much  skill  and  patience,  as  to  produce  a  connected 
work,  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  celebrated  Ro- 
man whose  name  it  bears.  This  work  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  published  in  1777,  zXDijon^ 
in  three  volumes  quarto^  under  the  following  title : 
Histoire  de  la  Repiiblique  Romaine  dans  les  cours 
du  vii.  SieclCy  pBX  Salluste,  &c.  It  will  be  rea- 
dily supposed,  that  a  production  of  one  of  the 
greatest  historians  of  antiquity,  recovered  ih  a 
manner  so  extraordinary,  excited  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  learned  men,  not  only  in  France,  but 
also  throughout  the  literary  world. 

Amonfi;  the  numerous  monuments  of  ancient  ge- 
nius, both  in  literature  and  the  arts,  which  were 
dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneuniy  in  the  course 
of  the  last  age,  there  were  many  hundred  manu-* 
scripts,  which  excited  high  expectations  among 
the  learned.  Of  these  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
manuscripts,  chiefly  Greek,  have  been  long  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  at  Porfici,  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Naples.  But  so  much  trouble  and  ex* 
pense  have  attended  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  unrol  and  decypher  them,  that  the  anticipations 
of  the  curious  have  been  hitherto  but  little  gratified. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  better  success  may  at- 
tend future  exertions  in  this  ample  field  of  literary 
labour.' 

f  In  iSoft  it  wu-annouDced  to  the  public,  hj  z  letter  from  Italy,  that 
«  tnaaotcript  of  tome  importance  had  been,  a  short  time  before,  found  in 
the  Museum  at  Portici.  It  secnuthe  Prince  or  Walei  lately  requested 
ef  the  Oomn  of  Naples  to  authorise  Mr.  Haitir,  one  of  hb  librarians,  tm 
«nauoe  the  minuicr^  m  that  museum,  whkh  wa«  dog  Icom  Hcfcvb^ 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Many  correct  and  magnificent  editions  of  classic 
authors  have  been  given  to  the  public,  by  learned 
men,  and  literary  institutions,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  age.  These  editions  not  only  present  speci- 
mens of  great  typographical  elegance ;  but  many 
of  them  are  also  enriched  with  various  readings, 
faithfully  collected  from  numerous  manuscripts  and 
printed  copies;  and  with  learned  annotations,  of 
great  value  to  the  student.  To  give  a  complete 
list  of  these  editions  in  the  present  brief  sketch  i$ 
impossible.  A  few  only  or  the  most  remarkable 
can  be  noticed,  and  these  in  a  very  transient 
manner. 

Of  the  Greek  classics,  the  works  of  Homer  were 
edited j  during  this  period,  with  great  splendour^ 
by  WoLFius  and  Clarke;  Herodotus,  by  Grono- 
vius  and  Wesseling;  Thucydides,  by  Dukeri 
Xenophon  and  PolybiuSy  Jby  Ernestusj  Longinus, 
by  Toup;  Demosthenes y  by  Reiske;  Hesiod,  by 
Krebsius,  Bodini,  and  Loesner;  Pindar,  by 
Heyne;  Euripides,  hyMvsGK AVE 'y  Sophocles,  by 
Capperonier  ;  Aristophanes,  by  Kuster  ;  Lucian, 
by  Reitzius,  Hemsterhuis,  and  Gesner;  Plu^ 
tarch,  by  Reiske;  Theocritus,  by  Reiske  and 
Wharton;  Epictetus,  by  Upton;  Anacreon,  by 
Mattaire;  Mschxflus,  by  Pauw  and  Porson; 
Diodorus  Sictdus,  by  Wesseling  ;  Dion  Cassius,  by 
Fabricius  and  Reimarus;  Lysias,  by  Taylor; 
Isocrates,  by  Battie  and  Auger;  and  Callimd" 
chus,  by  Bentley  and  Ernestus. 
^  Of  the  Latin  classics  the  following  editions, 
made,  during  the  period  under  review,  are  worthy 

neum,  that  their  coDteDts  might  be  ascertained.  The  authority  wu  granted 
Mr.  Haitck  entered  on  the  task  with  great  zeal  and  intelh'gence ;  aod  toon 
discovered  a  work  of  Epicurus,  entiued,  O/tb^  Nrnturt  •/  Tbiiigt^  which 
was  known  only  from  the  mention  made  of  it  by  some  writers  of  anti^aity^ 
and  which  appears  to  ha^e  served  as  the  basis  for  the  poem  of  Luca^Tiuti 
pn  the  same  subject.  At  the  date  of  the  Mcowt  acopy  of  this  BMUiMjeript 
una  preparing  iv  Uu  preip,    . 
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of  particular  notice :  Virgily  by  Burmann,  HEYKisi, 
and  Wakbfibld;  Horace^  by  Baxter,  Gesuer, 
and  Zeukius;  Cicero^  by  Verbbrgius,  Olivet, 
and  Lallemand;  Livjfy  by  Mattaire,  Drak- 
BKBORCH^  RiTDDiMAK,  and  HoMER;    Tacitus,  by 

GrONOVIUS,  ErNESTUS,    BrOTIER,    GrRIERSON'^and 

HoMBR ;  SaUust^  by  Homer  ;  Qtdnlilianj  by  Bur«> 
MAKN,  RoLLin,  Gesner,  and  Homer  ;  Lua^etius^ 
by  Havercamf  and  Wakefield;  Ovid,  by  Bur* 
MANN;  Lucan,  byBuRMANN,  Bentley,  and  Cum* 
3ERLAND;  Persius,  by  Casaubon  and  Homer; 
Terence,  by  Bentley;  Justin,  by  Gronovius; 
Casar's  Commentaries,  by  Clarke;  Pfuedrus  and 
Petronius  Arbiter,  by  Burman;  Pliny,  senior,  by 
Brotier;  Pliny,  junior,  by  Longalius  ;  TibuUus, 
Catullus,  and  Propertius,  by  Vulpius  ;  Suetonius^ 
by  PiTiscus,  BuRMANN,  and  Oudenorp;  Eutro^ 
plus,  by  Havercamp;  Claudian,  by  Gesner; 
Florus,  by  Duker  and  Fischer  ;  2uintus  Curtius, 
by  Snakenburg;  Julus  GeUius,  by  Gronovius; 
and  Silius  Italicus,  by  Drakenborch. 

From  the  above  very  imperfect  list  it  appears 
that  ciassic  literature  has  been  cultivated,  during 
the  last  century,  with  most  zeal  and  success  in 
Germany  and  Holland;  Great-Britain  is,  per- 
haps, entitled  to  the  next  place;  and  aftenvards. 
In  succession,  come  France  and  other  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Ekirope.  Greek  literature  in 
France  was  at  a  low  ebb  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  of  this  retrospect,  and  is  still  but  little 
cultivated  in  that  country. 

But  the  eighteenth  century  is  especially  distin* 
guished  by  the  number  and  value  of  the  Transla" 


r  Mft.  OftitmsoVy  ib  Irtih  hdjt  who  was  **  potieiaed  of  siiigular  eni« 
4itk»»  tni  had  aa  ckgMcc  of  tMte,  and  loUdity  of  jodgment,  which 
jotUf  reodcred  her  one  of  the  mott  wondcHul  as  well  as  amiable  of  her 
in.  Her  Tsekmi  is  one  of  the  best  edked  books  ercr  dcliYcrod  to  the 
world*"    See  HaewooaV  Untf  ^  iht  CUaku 
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tions  of  classic  authors  which  it  produced.  The 
Greeks  were  almost,  if  not  entirely  strangers  to 
this  kind  of  literary  labour.  The  Romans  had  a 
few  translations;  but  they  were  little  esteemed, 
and  gained  their  authors  but  small  consideration  in 
the  republic  of  letters.  A  number  of  performances 
of  this  kind  were  produced  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries;  but  in  the  eighteenth  they 
more  than  ever  abounded,  and  attained  a  degree 
of  excellence  altogether  without  example.  A  few 
of  the  most  valuable  of  these  may  be  mentioned, 
without  attempting  to  furnish  a  complete  list. 

The  following  translations  of  Greek  classics  into 
the  English  language,  during  the  late  century,  de- 
serve particular  notice.  The  Iliad  and  Odjfssey  of 
Homer  J  by  Pope'  and  Cowper  ;  Herodotusy  by 
Lyttlebury,  Beloe,  and  L»ampriere  ;  Thucydides 
and  XenophoTiy  by  Sm* th  ;  parts  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle^  by  Twining,  Pye,  Ellis,  and  Gillies; 
Xt/c/an,  by  Franklin  and  Carr;  Demosthenes^  by 
,  Leland;  EpictetuSy  by  Carter;'  Plutarch^  by 
Langhorne;  LonginuSy  by  Smith;  Polybius^  by 
Hampton;  Isocrates^  by  Gillies;  Isdeus^  by 
Jones;  Hesiod^  by  Cooke;  Theocritus^  by  PoLt 
whele;  jEschyluSy  by  PaTTER^  Sophocles,  by  Pot- 
ter and  Franklin;  Euripides,  by  Potter  and 
WooDHULL;  and  CaUimachus,  by  Tytler. 

The  translations  of  Roman  classics  during  the 
same  period  were  still  more  numerous.  Of  a  very 
long  list  the  following  may  be  considered  as  a 
specimen.  The  Eneid  of  Virgil  was  presented  in 
an  English  dress  by  Pitt  and  Beresford,  and  the 
Eclogues  and  Bucolics  of  the  same  illustrious  Ror 

s  The  translation  of  the  Iliad  hy  Pope  is  pronounced, by  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  be  **  a  poetical  Wonder;  a  performance  which  no  age  or  nation  can  pre- 
tend to  equal ;  a  work*  the  publication  of  which  forma  a  grand  era  in  the 
history  of  learning."     Life  •fVotz, 

t  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Caktik  a  another  instance  of  great  cUittcai  erudi^ 
tion  and  taste  in  a  female  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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man,  by  Wharton;  the  works'  of  Horace^  by 
Smart,  Creech,  Francis,  and  Bosca wen;  Juve^ 
nal^  by  Maban;  PersiuSy  by  Brewster,  Madan, 
and  Drummokd;  £71^,  by  Ha  ye  and  Baker  ; 
Tacitus,  by  Gordon  and  Murphy;  Lucan,  by 
RowE;'  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ooidy  by  Garth, 
Davidson,  and  Clarke  ;  the  Orations  of  Cicero,hy 
Guthrie-,  and  selections  from  the  same,  by  Dun- 
can; Sallusty  by  Gordon;  the  Commentaries  of 
C^sar,  byBLADON;  the  Epistles  of  Plini/y  by  Or- 
rery and  Mel  MOTH;  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  by 
Melmoth;  the  Epistles  of  Seneca,  by  Morrell; 
Terence,  by  Cooke  and  Colman;  TibulluSy  by 
Grainger;  Aulus  Gellius,  byBELOE;  ?iViA  Plau- 
tus,  by  Warner. 

The  translations  made  into  several  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  continent  of  Europe,  during  the  pe- 
riod under  consideration,  are  numerous  and  re- 
spectable.   But  of  these  too  little  is  known  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  like  a  discriminating  selection. 
TTic  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  were  ably  trans- 
lated into  German,  by   Voss;    into   Italian,   by 
C-«sarotti,*  and  Ceruti  ;  into  French,  by  Rociie- 
FORT;  and  into  Spanish,  by  Malo.     The  Cyro- 
p^dia  of  Xenophon  was  translated  into  French,  by 
Dacier  and  Gail, and  into  German, by  Wir.L and; 
TTtucydides,  into  French,  by  Levesque,  and  Hero- 
dolus,  into  the  same  language,  by  Larcher;  the 
Politics  of  Aristotle,  into  French,  by  Champagne; 
Theocritus,  into  the  same  language,  by  Gail;  De- 
mosthenes,  also  into  French,  by  Tourreil  ;  Jlcsiod, 


•  The  ▼ertion  of  Lmcan^*  rays  Dr.  Johnson,  **  is  one  of  the  ^catctt 
of  English  poetry ;  for  there  is  perhaps  none  that  so  completely 
the  genhis  snd  spirit  of  the  original.     It  deserves  more  notice  than 
;  mod  as  it  is  more  read  will  be  more  esteemed." 

of  the  translations  aboTe  mentioned,  made  on  the  cortinent  of 
«  are  said  to  possets  first  rate  excellence.  In  particular  those  of  Vosi 
CxiAftOTTx,  both  poetical,  arc  represented  as  havirg  merit  of  a  supc* 
kind. 
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into  German,  by  Schittze;  and  Plutarch,  also 
into  German,  bjr  Pen^lel. 

Versions  of  Virgil  were  made,  in  the  period  of 
this  retrospect,  into  Italian,  by  Bendi  ;  and  into 
German,  by  Voss  and  Spitzbkbergen;  of  Horace, 
into  French,  bySANADON  and  Darcu;  o(  Sallusf, 
into  German,  by  Schluter;  and  of  Tacitus,  into 
French,  by  Guerrin,  Bletterie,  and  Dotter- 

TILLB. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  labours  of  learned 
men  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  the  study  of  them  was  almost  uni- 
formly declining  from  the. beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  century.  And  in  the  course  of  little  more  than 
two  centuries,  this  kind  of  knowledge,  from  being 
considered  the  most  interesting  and  important  that 
could  occupy  the  attention  or  man,  came  to  be 
regarded,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  literary  worlds 
as  among  the  most  useless  objects  of  pursuit.  * 


99i 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


oriental  literature. 


The  literature  of  Asia,  the  birth-place  and  cradle 
of  our  species,  where  Philosophy  first  reared  her 
head,  and  whence  Greece  and  Rome  bouowed  a 
large  portion  of  their  knowledge,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  highly  interesting  to  the  enlightened 
and  inquisitive  mind.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  much  had  been  written,  but 
comparatively  little  was  really  known  concerning 
that  important  part  of  the  globe.    The  worki 


■ 
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of  PococKB  and  Hyde,  of  Great-Britain ;  of  Ea-^ 
PEKius  and  Golius,  of  Holland ;  and  of  D'Her* 
ULOT,  BocHART,  BoucHET^  and  others,  of  France^ 
toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  had  all 
communicated  to  the  public  much  curious  and  vz^ 
luable  information,  respecting  various  eastern  coun** 
tries,  particularly  Arabiay  Persia j  and  some  parts 
of  India.  But  these  works  had  so  Ifmlted  a  cir* 
culation,  and  the  intercourse  between  Europe 
and  the  East  was  so  small,  that  few  were  excited 
to  pay  much  attention  to  this  branch  of  literature. 
In  Great-Britain,  especially,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  oriental  learning  was  at  a  low  ebb^ 
insomuch  that,  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  a 
great  orientalist  was  a  rare  phenomenon  m  that 
country. 

But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  under  consi- 
deration, more  encouraging  prospects  began  to 
open.  Indeed,  within  the  last  forty  years,  some 
departments  of  oriental  literature  have  been  cul^^ 
tivated  with  a  fervour  of  zeal,  and  with  a  brilliancy 
of  success,  highly  interesting  and  honourable  to  the 
age.  And  even  in  those  departments  which  have 
been  less  diligently  and  successfully  cultivated^ 
some  events  and  characters  have  adorned  this 
period,  which  are  worthy  of  notice  in  the  present 
sketch. 


HEBREW  tITERATtTRE. 


The  first  place  in  this  chapter  is  due  to  that  lan- 
guage in  wnich  it  pleased  mfinite  Wisdom  to  re- 
cord and  convey  the  divine  will  to  man.  A  lan- 
guage which,  if  it  be  not  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world,  will  doubtless  be  considered  among  those 
which  have  the  best  claims  to  this  honour.  With 
Degard  to  this  language,  though  it  has  been  less 
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studied  through  the  learned  world  in  general^  dur^ 
ing  the  last  age,  than  in  some  precedine;^  periods; 
yet  several  events  took  place,  and  a  number  of  im- 
portant publications  were  made  respecting  it, 
which  it  would  be  improper  to  omit  in  the  most 
rapid  survey  of  oriental  learning." 

The  controversy  respecting*  the  Vowel-Points ," 
which  was  begun  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
Elias  Levita,  a  learned  Jew,  and  which  was 
pursued  with  so  much  zeal  and  learning,  in  the 
seventeenth,  by  the  Buxtorfs,  Capellus,  Wal- 
ton, and  others,  was  continued  in  the  eighteenth, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  interesting  discussion.  Early 
in  the  century  M.  Masclef,  a  Canon  of  Amiens; 
published  his  grammar,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
teach  the  Hebrew  language  without  points/  He 
was  opposed  by  Guarinus,  a  Benedictine  of 
France,  with  great  learning  and  warmth;  but  de- 
fended by  his  countrymen,  the  famous  Father 
Charles  Francis  HouBiG ant,  M.  De  la  Blet- 
terie,  and  others.     The  system  of  Masclef  ob* 

vt  For  a  number  of  the  facts  and  names  mentioned  in  these  paragraphs 
on  Hebrew  literature,  the  author  is  indebted  to  his  venerable  friend,  tha 
Rev.  Dr.  Kunze,  senior  of  the  Lutheran  Clcr^  in  the  State  of  New- York* 
and  late  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  Columbia  College.  The  va« 
rious  acquirements  of  this  gentleman,  and  particularly. his  oriental  learning, 
have  long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  American  republic  of  letters. 
Hb  has  probably  done  more  than  any  individual  now  living  to  promote  a 
taste  for  Hebrew  literature  among  those  intended  for  the  clerical  profession 
in  the  United  States.  And  though  his  exertions  have  not  been  attended 
with  all  the  success  that  could  have  been  wished,  owing  to  the  want  of 
that  countenance  from  the  public  and  from  individuals  which  is  necessary] 
yet  he  is  doubtless  entitled  to  the  charaaer  of  a  benefactor  of  the  American 
churches. 

4c  The  great  questions  concerning  the  Hebrew  Poiittt  respect  their  amti* 
fuity  and  important.  The  fir»t  question  is,  whether  they  were  invented  by 
the  Manritesj  a  set  of  learned  Jews,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  who  are  said,  by  the  addition  of  votwf/r 
and  accents  to  have  fixed  the  true  reading  of  the  sacred  text;  or  whether 
these  vowels  were  employed  by  those  who  first  wrote  the  Hebrew  Ua* 
guage,  and  of  course  made  a  part  of  the  original  writing  of  the  scripturetf 
The  second  question  has  a  respect  to  the  utility  and  im/>ertanse  of  the  points  ; 
•r  how  far  they  arc  necessary  and  useful  f 

y  CrammatUa  JUebtMa^  a  punsti*  aliisque  J^as9r*tlfi*:is  invtHtis  lih$rm»  171^ 
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tained  general  credit  in  France  3  but  th^.  greater 
number  of  German  and  Dutch  crirics  opposed  it. 
In  England  it  was,  with  some  alterations,  espoused 
and  introduced  by  Hutchinson,  who  was  followed 
by  Bate,  and  Parkhurst,*  and  more  recently  by 
Professor  Wilson,  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
dre vrs,  inKorth-Britain. 

The  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  Points  have 
also  been  maintained,  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, by  the  great  Albert  Schultens,  of  Leyden; 
by  ^  the  learned  Professor  James  Robertson,  of 
Edinburgh;  and  by  the  celebrated  orientalist. 
Professor  Tychsen,  of  Germany.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  points  have  found  zealous  opponents  in 
the  same  period,  in  Sharpe,  of  Great-Britain;  ia 
DcpuY,  a  learned  Frenchman;  and  in  the  cele- 
brated John  David  Michael  is-,  of  Germany.* 
The  result  of  this  controversy  seems  to  be  a  general 
impression,  among  those  most  competent  to  judge^ 
that  the  points  cannot  boast  of  that  antiquity  which 
Schultens  and  Robertson  would  assign  to  them;* 
but  that  they  were  invented  by  men  deeply  skilled 
in  the  language;  that  they  serve  as  a  good  com- 
mentary, and  arc  therefore  of  great  utility,  and 
dcser\'a  to  be  respectfully  regarded. 

In  17S6  Bishop  Hare  published  a  plan  for  as- 
certaining and  restoring  the  Hebrew  Metre  J"  He 
supposed  that  he  had  revived  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  versification  of  this  language,  and  that 


m.  Profowr  Micbailis,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  was  latouraMd 
to  the  foints;  but  afterwards  changed  his  opinion.  He  was  one  of  rhe 
most  itupendouf  orienul  scholars  of  the  age,  and  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  that  cTcr  existed. 

m  Cimrnit  Pemtatewcbi:  tivt  Analysis  Omnium  V^cym  Hebraicarym  ^  Sc', 
AmOmn  jMCem9  RoBIRTSOITy  S.  T.  O.Xm/.*  Oriot#.  ih  AcmJ*  £dim.  i'rf. 
tvou  I77OU 

$  ^taimn  urn  Lihet^  m  FersicwUi  Maria  iHvistUt  tf  am  miiit  Critices  Su6^ 
giJiUf    imm   fr4Kspiu  AtetrktM,  •p»%  mmUis    'm    i^ds  inttgriUii  sum    temtuttt^ 

M^ig  FmANCiscva  H^af,  ^  T.  ?.  Sfut^ui  Cuutnmi*^    Tom*  ^'   ovv. 
irj6. 

VUL.  lU  1 
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he  was  in  possession  of  principles  by  which  it  might 
be  scanned,  like  any  other  poetry,  and  its  rythm 
discovered  with  the  utmost  precision.  He  sup- 
posed that  in  Hebrew  poetry  all'the  feet  consist  of 
two  syllables;  that  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
(Juantity  of  the  syllables;  that  when  the  number  of 
syllables  is  even,  the  verse  is  Trochaic^zxA  the  ac- 
cent to  be  placed  on  the  first;  but  that  when 
the  number  is  odd,  the  verse  is  to  be  accounted 
lambiCy  and  the  accent  to  be  placed  on  tne  second 
syllable;  that  the  periods  generally  consist  of  two 
verses,  often  of  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  of  a 
greater  number;  that  verses  »of  the  same  period, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  of  the  same  kind  i  *  that 
the  Trochaic  verses,  for  the  most  part,  agree  \X}l 
the  number  of  feet,  but  that  to  this  rule  there  are 
a  few  exceptions;  that  in  the  Iambic  Verses  the 
feet  are  in  general  unequal,  though  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  round  to  be  otherwise.  To  accom-* 
Anodate  the  sacred  text  to  these  doctrines,  he  in- 
dulged in  many  conjectures  and  fancied  emen- 
dations, which  were  altogether  capricious  and 
Unwarrantable/  This  hypothesis  was  generally 
tonsidered,  by  the  most  judicious  critics,  as  a 
fanciful  and  unfounded  speculation.  The  Bishop's 
doctrine  was,  however,  adopted  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Edwards,  of  Great-Britain,  a  contemporary  He- 
brew scholar  of  considerable  reputation.  It  was 
also  adopted  and  carried  to  a  still  greater  lengthy 
by  Mr.  William  Green,  an  English  clergyman, 
in  his  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.''  But  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  it  is  believed,  this  doctrine 


€  OoMAivt,  ft  learned  Hebi^dit  of  HoUand,  m  tie  tevefHeehth  tettm 
tory,  iiivented  and  taojrht  an  hypothetif  concerning  Hetrrw  Mttrt^ 


wkat  revemblin*  diat  of  Bialiop  HAftft,  boc  not  tttended  #ilh  to  ftumy  «r« 
bitrary  and  conjeetnral  cnesdatiom  of  the-«acrcd  text. 

i  A  Nev9  Traiuiatkm  rftht  Fu^hnffmrn  thm  Qr^thmi  Bdfe^»     By  Wtm" 
«UM  Gftf  ftNi  M*  4.  SMtUr  rf  Mitri^Um^  N^fiU.    8to.  Z76»» 
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had  few  if  any  advocates^  and  had  entirely  ceased 
to  command  public  attention. 

A  much  more  valuable  improvement  in  Hebrew 
literature,  in  the  period  under  consideration,,  was 
that  efFectcd  by  the  labour  and  talents  of  Dn 
Ix>vvTH,  Bishop  of  London.  This  profound  and  ele- 
gant scholar,  in  the  year  1753,  published  a  learned 
and  highly  interesting  work,  on  Hebrew  Poetry^  m 
^w^bich  he  disf)Iayed  its,  structure,  genius,  beautiesp 
and  various  kinds,  more  successfully  than  any  pre* 
ceding  writer.'  This  great  work,  which  is  re» 
garded  by  every  orientalist  as  a  most  important  acr 
quisition  to  the  Hebrew  critical  art,  formed  a 
memorable  era  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  The  Bishop  has  been  followed 
in  this  laudable  and  instructive  inquiry,  by  Her*' 
2>£R,  a  learned,  ingenious,  and  eloquent  writer  of 
Germany,  who  is  said  to  have  pursued  the  subject 
still  further,  and  to  have  thrown  additional  light  oi| 
the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  publication  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
John  H'jtchinson,  in  Great-Britain,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  century,  doubtless  contributed  some- 
thing to  promote  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  that  coun- 
try. It  was  before  remarked  that  this  philosopher 
and  his  followers  laid  great  stress  on  the  integrity 
of  the  common  Hebrew  text,  and  drew  from  a  fan^ 
ciful  interpretation  of  Hebrew  words  many  thcolo« 
gical  and  philosophical  principles,  in  their  view  of 
the  utmost  importance.  This  circumstance,  of 
course,  prompted  all  who  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  Hutchinson's  writings,  and  especially 
those  who  studied  them  carefully  and  deeply,  to 
acquire  as  much  Hebrew  learning  as  they  were 


«  Df  Saera  Ptti  Hehrttrum  Pr^tlntionet  bahiU  a  RoBBKTO  LoWTB,  &C* 
Jkc.  4to.  1753.  '^>*  ^ork  hat  been  translated  by  the  Rct.  O.  Gkcookt^ 
F.  A.  5.  ud  poblithcd  io  X787,  'm%  voW  8to. 
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tibleV  iTiose  whd  have  attended  to  the  progress  b? 
knowledge  in  Great-Britain  during  the*  last  age> 
have  probably  been  able  to  trace  very  distinctly  the 
influoAc^  of  this  visionary  philosophy  in  producing 
the  effect  which  has  been  stated. 
-  Of  the  great  pumber  of  Hebrew  grammars  which 
have  been  published  since  the  revival  of  letters, 
that  of  BuxtoRF,  till  near  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  received  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  public  approbation.  And  though  it  was  • 
dry,  complicated,  tedious,  and  of  course  difficult 
to  be  acquired;  yet  as  it  was  on  the  whole  well 
constructed,  and  contained  an  excellent  body  of 
masoretical  rules,  it  continued  long  to  be  the  reign- 
ing favourite  amohg  the  teiachers  of  this  language. 
CAPELLtrs  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  made 
a  successful  attempt  to  divest  Hebrew  grammar 
of  its  superfluous  precepts,  and  perplexing  append- 
ages. Since  his  time  the  system  of  simplincatiort 
has  been  carried  still  further  by  MascLef,  and 
many  others,  both  the  advocates  and  opposers  of 
the  points. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  century,  Professor 
Danz,  of  Germany,  published  a  Hebrew  and 
Chaldeac  Grammar,  jn  which  he  almost  entirely 
departed  from  the  methods  before  in  use.  Instead 
of  perplexing  the  learner  with  numberless  minuiicc^ 
which  are  apt  at  the  beginning  to  disgust  and  dis- 
courage, he  presented  the  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage in  a  simple,  easy,  and  attractive  form. 
The  Danzian  method  soon  became  general,'  was 
adopted  as  the  ground  work  in  innumerable  sub- 
sequent grammars,  and  is  yet  the  prevailing  one 
in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Germany.  The 
Hebrew  grammars  produced  in  Great-Britain,  dur- 
ing the  last  age,  were  numerous,  and  a  few  of  them 
highly  valuable.  Out  of  a  long  list  which  njight 
*be  made,  those  ofPARKnuRST,  Robertson,  GraYj^ 
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Wilson,  and  Fitzgeralp,  are  entitled  to  parti- 
cular distinction/ 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  first  time, 
grammars,  dictionaries,  and  other  books,  for  teach- 
ing the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  language,  were 
presented  to  the  public  in  English.  Before  this 
period,  all  such  works  were  in  thel-atin  language, 
and  of  course  the  acquisitibn  of  this  language,  at  ' 
least,  was  necessary  before  any  thing  could  be 
done  towards  acquiring  the  Hebrew.  In  the  last 
age  this  difficulty  was  removed.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  no  other  than  their  native  tongue 
are  now  furnished  with  books,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  conveniently  initialed  into  the  know- 
ledge ox  Hebrew  literature,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  enabling  them  to  peruse  the  sacred  scriptures. 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  it  is  believed,  first  obliged  the 
public  with  a  work  of  this  nature.  His  example 
^  was  followed  by  his  countryman,  Mr.  Bate;  since 
which  time  the  same  means  for  rendering  Hebrew 
literature  more  accessible,  *  have  been  adopted  by 
Professor  Wilson,  Professor  Fitzgerald,  and  se- 
veral others. 

Those  who  studied  the  Hebrew  language  in  the 
eighteenth  century  "derived  an  advantao;e  from  the  ; 
circumstance  of-  the  other  oriental  dialects,  the 
Syriac,  Chaldeac,  Arabic,  and  even  the  Coptic 
and  iEthiopic,  being  more  and  better  cultivated 
during  this  time  than  in  any  former  period.  The 
aid  furnished  to  the  student  of  Hebrew  bv  the 
knowledge  of  these  dialects,  will  be  readily  un- 


/  In  the  fonnation  of  mcdc  of  thete  gnmmart  the Poinij  and  Accents  are 
employed ;  m  others  they  are  rejected ;  while,  in  a  third  clasi,  a  middle 
cour«e  it  purtoed  between  a  total  rejection  and  an  unlimited  admiMion  oT 
them.  The  latt  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  grammar  of  Dr.  Frrz- 
ciRiiLD,  Proicttor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Unitersity  of  Dublin,  published  in 
J  799.  He  retains  the  vowel  poinu,  and  such  of  the  accents  as  are  ><  oi»t 
distinguikhabie  and  tisefuL  AU  the  other  accents,  of  which  the  number  ia 
foaii£rable|  he  hat  diKardcd. 
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derstood  and  appreciated  by  those  who  have  anf 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  labours  of  Rbt 
LAKpand  ScHULTBKs,  in  Holland^  .of  Reimecceius^ 
the  MiCHAELisEs/.  (especially  the  last  of  that 
name)  Stock,  Eichorn,  Bode^  Store,  and  Ad- 
tER,  in  Germany;  of  La  Croze,  io  France;  of 
De  Rossi,  in  Italy;  and  of  Dur-ell,  Ridley^ 
WoiDE,  and  White,  in  Great-Britain,  to  illustrate 
thete  auxiliary  languages  and  dialects,  or  to  pre* 
sent  the  public  with  vsrrious  reading^s,  and  versions 
from  them,  are  well  known,  and  have  often  been 
the  subjects  of  high  praise. 

The  collection  and  collation  of  ancient  Hebrew 
ManuscriptSy  which  were  pursued  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  an  extent  greatly  beyond  any  former  ex- 
ample, may  be  considered  as  among  the  distin* 
Suishing  honours  of  the  age.  In  1707  Dr.  John 
liLL,  a  learned  English  divine,  published  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  varioua 
readings,  collected  from  many  diiferent  manu-^ 
scripts,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  unwearied 
labour  of  thirty  years.  In  1752  the  celebrated 
Wetstein,  of  Germany,  whose  talents  and  erudi« 
tion  are  well  known,  published  a  work  on  the 
same  plan,  but,  as  many  suppose,  executed  with 
greater  judgment.  He,  like  his  predecessor,  ex- 
pended much  time  and  labour  in  his  work,  and 
travelled  into  foreign  countries  to  examine  all  the 
manuscripts  that  could  be  procured.*    These  pub- 

g  Tn  1761  that  inuftriont  origntaliit,  Jobm  Datid  Michaclis,  pib« 
liabed  a  number  of  curious  aod  interettiBg  ^uettioiM,  relating  to  Arabic  U* 
teraturc,  which  he  had  directed  to  a  number  of  learned  men,  sent  by  the 
Kiog  of  Denmark  into  Arabia^  and  to  which  he  desired  their  attention. 
These  queries  not  only  led  to  much  inquiry,  and  produced  much  informa* 
tion,  from  the  persons  to  whom  diey  were  immediately  addressed ;  but  they 
also  led  to  a  more  general  study  of  the  Arabic  language,  as  an  auxiliary  to^ 
the  Hebrew,  than  had  before  taken  place  in  the  colleges  and  uniTersities  of 
Germany. 

b  The  collations  and  Tarions  readings  of  Mill,  Roster,  Wbtsteiw, 
GaeisBACH,  Mattb;ki,  and  others,  will  be  noticed  more  particularly 
when  the  Littraiure  •/  the  CbrittUm  Cbureb  ihftU  come  tmder  coosiderttiok^ 
in  thc/onrtb  and  last  part  of  thia  work. 


ff 
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lications,  together* with  a  conviction  of  its  utility 
and  importance,  animated  Dr.  Benjamin  Kek*^ 
incoT,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  engage 
in  a  similar  undertaking  with  respect  to  the  F^ 
brew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  early  as  1 75$, 
by  a  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  common  printed 
text,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  religious  world 
to  his  desi^,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great 
work.  His  plan  was  no  sooner  announced  than 
he  found  ample  support  both  of  a  pecuniary  and 
literary  kind.'  He  collated  more  than  700  manu- 
scripts, obtained  from  different  countries,^  besides 
many  printed  copies  ^  and  was  enabled  from  these 
sources,  to  present  a  very  curious  and  instructive 
amount  of  various  readings.  In  1776  the  first 
irolume  of  his  work  appeared,  and  in  1780  the 
eecondy  which  completed  his  plan,  was  laid  before 


the  world.*  Every  lover  of  oriental  literature  must 
feel  himself  under  deep  obligations  to  this  great 
collator,  not  only  for  the  light  which  his  indefa- 
tigable labour  threw  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but 
also  for  that  taste  and  zeal  in  Hebrew  literature,  and 
particularly  in  biblical  criticism,  which  his  example, 
evidently  and  remarkably  revived  in  Great-Britain.' 

i  The  Gttrarj  aid fcndcred  to  Dr.  Kennicot,  was  received  from  al« 
MOK  eTery  fiut  of  tkc  Chrintian  world,  particnlarly  from  Grcat-Brkain, 
Ccnnany  and  France.  The  ^cuHtMry  aid  with  which  he  was  favoared,  for 
the  protccution  of  hi^  plan,  wjh  derived  chiefly  from  his  own  country,  in 
whidh  there  was  raised,  by  subscription,  for  this  purpose,  the  sum  o( 
£l6/x>o  tteriing,  or  upwards  of  i6o,ooo  dollars.  A  degree  of  Uberaiity 
•rhtch  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  Great^Britain  and  the  age. 

j  Among  the  great  number  of  mannscriptt  ciamined  by  Dr.  KtNiit* 
COT,  there  was  one  from  America.  This  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr.  Solomon  Simson,  of  the  city  of  New- York,  who  sent  it  to  the 
leaned  coIUtor  in  1771,  and  had  it  returned  in  177a.  This  manuscript 
Is  the  I44ih  in  Dr.  Kimmicot*s  list,  under  the  title  of  **  CoJem  AmerUmMM§ 
^W  £M»rticnnh." 

i  /Vfiri  TtMtmmfntmm  ff^rakum  mm  ^fariu  Lectltmbtu,  SdkUi  B<ll|« 
KcsfHicoT,  S.  T.  P.  0x9fui.     1776,  1780.     3  Yols.  folio. 

/  It  11  certain,  that  ^nce  the  publication  of  Kcnnicot's  work,  theitudf 
of  Hebrew  has  remarkably  revived  in  Great-Britain.  At  the  close  of  the 
tix^ccoth  ccnturj  it  is  probable  there  was  a  greater  number  of  Hebrew 
molars  io  that  country  thaa  at  aoy  forflNr  pcrM  wiUuB  «o  hundred  j€tf% 
fcr!i»pi  thu  ever  before • 
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When  Dr.  Kennicot  began  his  celebrated  work^ 
he  entertained  an  opinion  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  integrity 'of  the  common  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible.  But,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
ibat  he  altered  his  opinion  afterwards;  yet  his  la- 
bours certainly  produced  a  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  discerning  and  impartial  men,  entirely  contrary 
to  wjiat  he  expected.  They  confirmed  rather  than 
destroyed  the  general  confidence  in  the  n)asoi:etical 
reading;  and  mstead  of  subserving  the  cause  of 
infidelity,  or  heresy,  by  unsettling  the  s&cred  text, 
as  the  Hiitchinsonians  and  some  others  had  pre- 
dicted, their  influence  was  directly  of  an  opposite 
kind. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Dr.  Kennicot, 
and  influenced,  also,  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  a  convenient  and  easy  access  to  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library  of  Milan,  John  Bernard  de  Rossi, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Parma,  undertook  a  similar  work,  which  he 
completed,  and  laid  before  the  world  in  1786,* 
He  collated  many  manuscripts  which  Kennicot 
had  never  seen,  and  added  many  important  read- 
ings to  the  former  treasure.  His  work  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  a  very  useful^upplement  to 
that  of  his  laborious  predecessor.  The  same  effect 
resulted  from  this  publication  as  from  that  of  Ken- 
nicot. It  tended  to  confirm  the  masoretical  text, 
and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished 
to  unsettle  or  dishonour  it.*    Drs.  Doederlein  and 

■ 
m  Van4t  Lectt§ma  F'etens  Tatamcnti^  ex  imnunsa  AiSS.  eJitommque  C§tS» 
tmm  ewgerU  Baust^e,  et  ad  Samar.  Textum  ad  vetustus.  vershnes,  ad  acmrait^rtM. 
S.  CrHitit  fontct  ae  leges  examinatit^opere  ac  itudit  Jo  HAN.  Bern,  de  Rossi, 
S.  T.  P.  et  in  R,  Parmimsi  Acad.  Ling,  Ori,  Prof,  tom  IT.  The  ftUthor 
•petki  thus  of  hil  work,  **  Produevntur  bic  varU  Lcithmes  V.  T.  ex  immemtm 
MSS,  ediUmimque  ctdicum  CMgerie,  id  ett,  ex  milU  quadrixgentit  xeptuagtHt^  <# 
mmplius  tatri  *fextus  codicibxs,  * 

f  TrU  well  known  that  in  the  common  Hebrew  Bibles  there  art  remarks. 
or  T^ioui  readings  in  the  margin,  called  JTrri,  to  discinguiih  them  from 
Ihe  readiog  in  the  text,  called  CbetiL    The  latter  is,  in  maDj  places,  oh^ 
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l^EissNER,  of  Germany,  by  selecting  and  publish- 
ing, in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form,  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  of  the  various  readings  exhibited 
by  Kenkicot  and  De  Rossi,  produced  a  work 
which  does  honour  to  themselves,  and  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  age/ 
Many  other  publications  were  made,  during  the 
eighteenth  centunr,  which  facilitated  and  pro- 
moted the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Among 
these  the  Critica  Sacra  of  Edward  Leigh,  an 
£ngijsh  divine,  and  the  Clavis  Lingua  Sanctae  of 
Christian  Stock,  a  learned  German,  are  worthy 
of  high  praise.  As  the  seventeenth  century  was 
adorned  by  the  Buxtorfs,  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  greatly  pro- 
moted by  their  example  and  their  labours,  so  the 
eighteenth  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  won- 
derful oriental  learning,  and  the  numerous  publi- 
cations on  this  branch  of  literature,  by  the  Mi- 
CHA ELiSEs,  of  Germany.  There  were  three  in  suc- 
cession of  this  name,  who  all  hold  high  and  honour- 
able places  in  the  list  of  modern  scholars,  viz. 
John  Henry,  Christian  Benedict,  and  John 
David.  The  last,  who  was  the  son  of  John 
Henrv,  and  who  was  nearly  half  a  century  en- 
gaged in  promoting  oriental  literature,  exceeded 
both  his  father  and  uncle  in  this  species  of  erudi- 
tion, and,  indeed,  might  probably  with  truth  be 
pronounced  the  greatest  orientalist  that  the  western 
world  ever  beheld.     His  Oriental  and  Exegelical 


difficult  of  conitnictioo.    The  Keri  is  the  Masoretical  eaencU- 
cr  different  reading;  and  of  these  there  are  in  the  Bible  about   •m 
It  u  remarkable  that,  of  this  number,  fiine  bmndrcd  and  eighty  tim 
found  in  the  tezu  of  different  manuscripts,  by  the  industry  o£ 
and  De  Roiii.     A  result  so  honourable  to  the  MasorUee  co«ld 
actfccljr  have  been  expecud. 

•  Miam  Heiraiem,  olim  a  CuRlSTlANO  Reineccio  edita^  miiiu  demtn  4um 
«vjw  Satiimi^,  ex  imgemti  eoditvm  nfia^  a  B,  Kenmicotto  et  Johah. 
Jt&B.  Da  Rossi,  buu  ed^trmi  J.  C.  DozotRiitiM,  if  J.  H.  Msimmzr, 
Sto.  Leipa.  1793, 

\UL.  11%  XL 
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Library/  and  his  numerous  detached  treatises^  majT 
be  said  to  have  formed  a  new  epoch  in  Hebrew 
Kterature  in  Germany.  Another  work  of  great 
importance,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  and 
which  certainly  contributed  to  keep  alive  and  ex- 
tend the  zeal  for  this"  branch  of  literature  which 
had  been  before  excited,  was  a  periodical  publi- 
cation, entitled  the  Universal  Library  of  Biblical 
Literature  J  printed  at  Leipsic,  from  the  year  1777 
to  1786,  in  eighteen  volumes.  This  publication 
was  conducted  by  Professor  Eichhorn,  of  Jena, 
and  is  full  of  masterly  criticism,  and  most  valuable 
information  for  the  orientalist.'  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Oriental  Library  of  Professor  Hirt;  the 
Apparatus  Criticus  of  the  learned  Bengel;  the 
great  Hebrew  Lexicmi  of  Calmet,  a  stupendous 
monument  of  erudition;  and  the  various  publica- 
tions of  Drs.  Hunt,  Sharpe,  Lowth,  and  many 
others,  in  Great-Britain,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.*' 

The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  America 
has  long  been  at  a  low  ebb.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventeeth  century  much  knowledge  of  this  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  existed  among  those  vene- 
rable Divines  who  planted  and  ministered  to  the 
churches  in  New-England.    Indeed,  at  that  period 


/  This  is  a  periodical  publication,  begun  in  177Z,  and  concluded  10 
X783,  and  consists  of  23  Toluraes,  besides  the  general  index.  It  was  re« 
newed  in  1786,  under  the  title  of  Neut  Oriemtalitcbt  BiUioiUl^  and  Ooii» 
tinned  for  a  number  of  years,  in  Which  time  there  were  at  least  8  volomet 
more  published.  I 

q  In  chis  rich  treasure  of  oriental  learming  are  found  valuable  treatitea 
not  only  from  the  pen  of  the  immediate  conductor,  but  al'io  many  from 
Professor  Brun»,  Professor  Ttchsin,  and  others,  whose  names  are  • 
sufficient  pledge  for  the  disphqf  of  great  cruditioo  and  talents  in  orleiital 
literature. 

r  For  a  more  particular  notice  of  several  publications  sbcte  those  of  Dr« 
JLowTB,  more  particularly  by  Drs.  NawcoMc,  Blanit,  Wintle,  Hooo-^ 
SON,  and  a  lone  catalogue  of  Hebrew  translators  and  critics,  the  reader  i» 
referred  to  the  fourth  part  of  this  work,  under  the  head  of  JSiUusi  Lk 
tart* 
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this  kind  of  knowledge  was  possessed  by  very  few 
in  any  other  part  of  our  countr}\  Accordingly  the 
colleges  of  Harvard^  in  iMassachusetts,  and  of  Vale^ 
in  Connecticut,  it  is  believed,  are  the  only  semi* 
naries  of  learning  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  Hebrew  language  ha%  been,  for  any  consider- 
able portion  of  time,  regularly  taught;  and  at  the 
present  period  they  are  the  only  American  semina- 
ries in  which  there  are  regular  oriental  instructors/ 
A  few  of  those  destined  for  the  clerical  profession 
in  our  country,  make  themselves  acquainted,  to  a 
small  extent^  with  this  language,  so  inestimably  im- 
portant to  every  biblical  critic ;  but  the  acquisitions 
of  such  are  generally  made  by  their  own  unassisted 
industry,  or  by  means  of  private  tuition/ 

In  1779  the  office  of  instruction  in  the  Hebrew 
language  was  added  to  a  professorship,  then  held 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Rev. 

1  If  the  aiitfaor  does  not  miitake,  the  Hebrew  Imngutge  has  been  Unght 
in  Haryard  College  for  nearly  a  century,  and  during  die  greater  part  of 
that  time  by  a  professor  regularly  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  Yale  Col- 
Jege«  there  hat  been,  for  many  years,  more  or  lest  attention  deroted  to 
Hebrew  literature;  but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1801  that  a  profe»> 
■or  for  this  branch  of  instruction  was  appointed.  The  gentleman  selected 
to  fin  this  office  is  the  Rer.  Ebenczer  G.  Marsh,  who  his  the  diaracter 
of  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar. 

t  About  the  year  i;6o  the  Rer.  J.  G.  Kals,  a  German  clergyman, 
who  had  an  uncommon  stock  of  Hebrew  learning,  came  to  America.  An- 
ticipating the  want  of  Hebrew  types  in  this  country,  he  brought  with  him 
«  large  edition  of  a  Toluminous  Hebrew  grammar,  which  he  had  composed, 
and  some  time  before  published ;  and  many  copies  of  a  dictionary,  also  his 
own  production,  together  with  many  other  books  of  a  similar  kind.  He 
eipected,  by  the  salie  of  these  works,  and  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
should  meet  with  as  an  instructor  of  this  language,  to  gain  an  ample  sup* 
port.  But  he  soon  found  that  Hebrew  literature  was  not  a  yery  saleable 
article  in  America;  and  that  all  his  zeal  was  not  sufficient  to  inspire  eren 
his  clerical  brethren  with  a  general  taste  for  its  cultivation.  Being  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  when  some  candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry 
were  examined,  and  finding  that  ignorance  of  this  language  was  not  con- 
sidered as  a  di^ualification  for  the  sacred  office,  he  rose  and  made  a  speech^ 
filled  with  reproaches,  in  which  he  denounced  his  brethren  as  "  a  ^rcneratiom 
•f  ^iperi^  and  left  ihcni  with  disgust.  Whoii  the  members  of  the  same 
ecclesiastical  body  afterwards  heard  of  his  being  in  di^tre^i,  and  made  a 
liberal  collection  for  his  relief,  he  received  it  with  this  sarcastic  remark, 
**  I  am  Elijah ;  the  ravens  must  feed  ir.c." 
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Dr.  Kuk;5E;  but  few  availed  themselves  of  theopr 
portunity  thus  afforded  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
this  ancient  tongue;  and  the  professorship  was 
continued  only  tor  a  short  time.  In  1784  Pro- 
fessor KuNZE  removed  to  the  city  of  New- York, 
and  was  soon  appointed  to  a  station  in  Columbia 
College,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  held  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.*  This  professorship 
had  a  slender  support  afforded  to  it,  by  an  annu2il 
allowance  from  the  legislature  of  New- York,  for 
five  years ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  allow- 
ance being  withdrawn,  the  department  of  oriental 
instruction  was  discontinued.  This  is  one  among 
the  several  instances  of  disreputable  literary  retro- 
cession, by  which  the  United  States  were  distin- 
guished at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Some  small  publications  for  promoting  Hebrew 
literature  were  made  in  America  during  the  cen- 
tury under  review.  Among  these  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  by  Judah  Monis,  many  years  ago  a 
teacher  of  this  language  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  Massachusetts;  a  grammar,  by  Stephen 
Sewall,  also  some  time  since  an  Hebrew  in- 
structor in  the  same  institution ;  and  a  work  of  a  si- 
milar nature  by  Dr.  Johnson,  formerly  President 
of  King's  College,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  may 
be  reckoned  the  most  considerable."     They  are 

V  Professor  Kdnze,  soon  after  receiving  this  appointment  in  Columbia 
College,  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  with  an  enlightened  and  ardent 
seal.  That  he  might  be  more  extensively  useful,  he  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  sending  to  Europe  for  a  number  of  curious  and  voluminous 
works,  in  oriental  literature ;  and  resolved  by'  this  means  not  only  to  fur- 
sish  himself  with  the  bcbt  publications  for  teaching  the  Hebrew  language 
in  the  most  profitable  manner,  but  also  for  initiating  his  pupils  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  dialects,  for  which  he  was  abundantly 
qualified.  But  all  his  exertions  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  unreasonable 
and  misplaced  economy  of  our  I^ecrislators,  who  have  not  iafrequently  acted 
as  if  they  considered  the  interests  of  literature  among  the  most  uuimpor* 
tant  objects  of  their  attention. 

u  Professor  Kunze  al«o  composed  a  Hebrew  grammar  on  an  improved 
plan,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  which  he  designs  to  publish  as  itoo  a«  Sk 
pio'pect  of  sufficient  encouragement  appears. 
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only  mentioned  in  this  place  as  evidences  that  there 
has  been  some  taste  for  Hebrew  literature  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  especially  that  a  few  individuals  have 
displayed  some  zeal  for  its  promotion,  which  only 
required  public  patronage  to  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful. 


ARABIC   LITERATURE. 

Though  something  was  said  in  the  preceding 
section  of  the  Hebrew  language  having  been  more 
successfully  studied  in  modern  times,  on  account 
of  the  increased  knowledge  of  Arabic  literature ; 
yet  the  subject  is  worthy  of  more  particular  notice. ' 

Scarcely  any  oriental  language  was  so  well  un- 
derstood in  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  the  Arabic.  The  excellent  publica- 
tions of  Erpenius  and  Golius,  of  Holland,  for 
facilitating  and  recommending  this  branch  of  east- 
em  literature,  had  been  then  laid  before  the  world, 
and  were  of  so  superior  a  character,  that,  by 
means  of  these  helps,  Sir  William  Jones  assures 
us,  we  may  understand  the  learned  Arabic  better 
than  the  deepest  scholar  at  Constantinople,  or  at 
Mecca.*  The  Bibliotheque  Orientate  of  M .  D'Her- 
belot,  a  very  learned  and  entertaining  work,  may 
also  be  mentioned  among  those  aids  which  had 
been  furnished  in  the  preceding  century,  for  the 
attainment  of  the  same  object.  Since  that  time 
further  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  literature  of 
Arabia,  by  the  observations  of  several  travellers, 
and  by  the  labours  of  various  learned  men. 

Early  in  the  century  Adrian  Reland,  of  Hol- 
land, and  John  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Le  Roque,'  of 

w  See  Sir  William  Joms's  IVtrkt^  toI.  i.  p.  39. 

■r   Tramslathn  •/  ABULrSDA's  ArabU,     Iimo.  Lood.  I718.     And  alf« 
jiHouMt  •/  Arakiam  Ctuimu  mid  MoMMcn,     i  axno.  Lood.  1 73}. 
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Great-Britain,  laboured  much,  and  with  very  ho- 
nourable success,  to  illustrate  the  literature  and 
science  of  Arabia.  They  were  followed  by  Al- 
bert Schultens,^  of  Holland,  and  George  Cos- 
tard,* an  English  divine,  who  were  certainly 
among  the  most  accomplished  Arabic  scholars  of 
the  age,  and  whose  various  publications  contri- 
buted to  extend  this  species  of  knowledge.  The 
latter,  in  particular,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
illustrations  of  Arabian  astronomy ;  and  has  been 
pronounced,  by  a  good  judge,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  profound  oriental  astronomers  ever  born  out 
of  Asia.  In  Arabic  literature,  also,  the  labours 
of  the  MicHAELisES,  Reiske,  Bode,  and  Storr,  of 
Germany;  of  Professor  White  and  Sir  William 
Jones,  of  Great-Britain;  and  of  M,  Renaudot, 
the  Abbe  Marigny,  and  M.  DeSacy,  of  France^ 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  hirh  encomium.  To 
the  above  may  be  added  the  information  commu- 
nicated by  several  travellers,  among  whom  Nib»- 
jiiUHR,  of  Denmark,  holds  a  distinguished  place. 

As  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  learned  men 
of  Holland  were  the  great  sources  of  information 
in  Arabic  literature,  and  had  done  more  than  those 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  to  advance  its  cul- 
tivation; so  in  the  eighteenth  it  is  believed  that 
Great- Britain  and  Germany  successfully  vied  with 
that  country  in  the  production  of  eminent  Arabic 
scholars.  Still,  however,  Holland  held  a  high  place 
with  respect  to  this  branch  of  oriental  literature. 
The  names  of  Reland  and  Schultens  alone  do 


J  Monwmenta  Antiquutim^t  -HnUriit  Arahum,  ScilULTKNS  signalized  him* 
•eif  by  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  Godsskt  and  Drie$sbn,  that,  in  order 
to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  it  wai  necestary  to  join  with. 
it  not  only  Chaldeac  and  Syriac,  buc  also,  and  more  particularly,  the  Arabic. 

s  See  hit  Lettert  on  the  Rite  and  Progress  of  Astronomy  among  the  Ancients, 
8vo.  1746.  And  also  his  Central  History  of  Astronomy ^  including  ibal  cftJjt 
Arsbians,     410.  1 7 77. 
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great  honour  to  their  nation,  and  may  stand  in  the 
place  of  an  host  of  minor  orientalists. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  ihcKoropty  or  sacred 
book  of  the  Mahometans,''  was,  for  the  first  time, 
translated  into  English,  from  the  original  Arabic, 
In  the  seventeenth  century  that  work  was  first 
translated  into  the  French  language,  by  M.  Di; 
Ry£K,  Consul  of  the  French  nation  in  Egypt,  but 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Soon  afterwards  a 
translation  from  this  version,  with  all  its  inaccura* 
cies  and  imperfections,  was  made  into  English^  by 
Alexander  Ross,  who  knew  but  little  of  the 
French  language,  and  nothing  of  the  Arabic;  and 
y^hoy  of  course,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
added  a  great  mass  of  mistakes  to  those  of  Dv 
Rter.  But  in  the  century  under  consideration, 
this  ancient  record  of  the  Mahometan  faith  was 
ably  translated  into  English,  from  the  original 
Arabic,  hj  Mr.  George  Sale,  an  English  gentle- 
man, profoundly  versed  in  the  literature  of  Arabia, 
and  who  accompanied  his  work  with  instructive 
and  highly  interesting  annotations.  The  appear- 
ance ot  this  version  may  be  considered  as  forming 
an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  sacred  literature  of 
Arabia,  among  the  learned  of  Europe.  The  trans- 
lations of  some  other  important  works,  both  prose 

m  **  The  book  which  the  Mahometans  call  the  Korsm,  or  Alcormtif  it 
taripumi  of  tereral  papers  and  discourses  of  M ah o met,  which  were  di*» 
CDTcrcd  and  collected  after  hit  death,  and  is  by  no  means  that  same  La%9 
wfco*e  rxceOcDce  Ma ii omit  Taunted  so  highly.  That  some  parts  of  the 
true  Kcrmm  may  be  copied  in  the  modem  one,  is  indeed  very  possible ;  bat 
that  the  K^ram^  or  Zaw,  given  by  Mahomet  to  the  Arabians,  is  entirely 
ditinct  from  the  modem  Alfran^  is  manifest  from  this,  that  in  the  latter 
•  Maaomet  appeals  to  and  extob  the  former,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
two  diiTcrciit  compositions.  May  it  not  be  conjectured  that  the  true  iCo- 
9mm  was  aa  Arabic  F^m^  which  Mahomet  recited  to  his  followers,  witb- 
MK  giiriDg  it  to  them  in  writing,  ordering  them  only  to  commit  it  to  their 
ICWwricj  ?  Such  were  the  laws  of  the  Druidt  in  Gaul,  and  such  also  those 
c(  the  fodiaos,  which  the  Brahmins  receive  by  oral  tradition,  and  get  by 
*^— ' "    MosttftiM'i  Jfetf/fi.  UiiU  ToL  ii.  |).  ijS. 
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and  poetical,  from  the  Arabic,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  favour- 
able to  the  same  object. 


PERSIAN  LITERATURE- 

The  Persian  language  was  also  an  object  of  con- 
siderable attention,  and  the  knowledge  of  Persian 
literature  made  some  progress  in  Europe  during 
the  last  age.  It  was  before  remarked  that  the  la- 
bours of  Dr.  Hyde,  towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
motion of  this  object.  This  gentleman,  from  va- 
rious Persian  and  Arabian  writings,  from  the  rela- 
tions of  travellers,  together  with  numerous  letters 
from  persons  in  the  east,  compiled  his  celebrated 
work  on  the  Ancient  Persians,  which  has  been 
ever  since  regarded  as  a  standard  work  in  this 
branch  of  literature.  Since  that  time  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  select  a  few  out  of 
the  numerous  facts  and  names  which  might  be 
mentioned  under  this  head. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  M.  Anquetil 
Du  Perron,  of  France,  made  a  voyage  to  the  East, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  writings  of  Zo- 
roaster, or  Zaratusht,  the  celebratea  ancient 
philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have  reformed,  or 
founded,  the  relio;ion  of  the  Magi.  After  spend- 
ing a  number  of  years  in  Persia  and  India,  and 
applying  himself  to  Persian  literature  with  great 
zeal,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  1761,  and 
not  long  afterwards  published  a  work  under  the 
title  of  Zend-Avesta,  a  work  ascribed  to  Zoroas- 
ter, and  said  to  contain  his  pretended  revelations. 
Though  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  this 


•  a 
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Work  is  spurious/  and  that  it  was  compiled  long 
posterior  to  the  time  in  which  Zoroaster  lived  j 

J  ret  it  is,  on  several  accounts,  an  interesting  pub- 
ication,  and  a  rich  source  of  instruction  to  the 
student  of  Persian  literature/ 

About  the  time  in  which  M.  Anquetil  pub- 
lished this  work,  the  study  of  the  Persian  language 
began  to  receive  much  attention,  and  to  become 
fashionable  among  some  of  the  literati  of  Great- 
Britain.  Warren  Hastings,  under  whose  au- 
spices, when  afterwards  Governor  of  India,  ori- 
ental literature  was  cultivated  with  so  much  zeal^ 
became,  early  in  life,  fond  of  this  language,  and  ex- 
erted himself  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  it  in  his  own 
country.  Sir  William  Jones,  also,  while  yet  a 
youth,  discovered  much  of  that  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  eastern  learning,  in  which  he  afterwards 
made  such  astonishing  progress.''    In  1773  he  pul> 


i  Sir  William  Jokes,  on  the  appeartnce  of  this  work,  immediately 

decided  that  it  was  •porions.     See  his  Lettre  a  M,  A         dm  P daiu 

iofuMt *Mt twrnfrii  VExamtn  de  sa  tradmetion  det  iivres  attribmcM  a  Zoroastkb* 
I771. 

e  Z*md-Avetta,  Onvrsg*  de  ZoROASTii,  \^c,  3  torn.  4to.  I77I* 
d  Sir  William  Jon£s  was  one  of  the  brightest  omamentsof  the  eiglhteentb 
centtuy,  and  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men  that  eve^ 
existed.  He  died  in  1704,  after  having  lived  a  little  more  than  47  years. 
In  this  short  period  he  had  acquired  an  extent  of  learning,  and  a  variety 
«jul  elegance  of  accomplishmenu,  which  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  indi« 
YiduaL  There  were  few  sciences  in  which  he  had  not  made  considera* 
l»k  proficiency,  and  in  niost  his  knowledge  was  profound.  His  capacitv 
for  the  acqoisitioa  of  languages  has  probably  never  been  excelled.  In  Grdek 
and  Roman  literature  his  early  proficiency  was  the  subject  of  admiration 
and  applause ;  and  knowledge  of  whatever  nature  once  obtained  by  hxak 
Was  ever  afterwards  progressive.  The  more  elegant  dialects  of  modera 
Europe,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italian,  he  spoke  and  wrote  with 
the  rreatett  flneoey  and  precision ;  and  the  Oerman  and  Portugueite  wero 
&miliar  to  him.  At  an  early  period  of  life  his  application  to  oriental  li« 
tetiture  commenced ;  he  studied  the  Hebrew  with  ease  and  success,  and 
many  of  the  most  learned  Asiatics  have  the  candour  to  avow  that  hi* 
kskowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian  was  as  accurate  and  extensive  as  their 
own.  He  was  also  conversant  in  the  Turkish  idioms,  and  even  the  Chineso 
bad  attracted  his  notice  s«  ^  as  to  induce  him  to  learn  the  radical  cha* 
racters  of  that  language,  with  a  view  perhaps  to  further  improvements. 
k  was.  to  be  expected,  after  his  arrival  in  India,  that  he  would  eagerly  cm- 
Wbcc  the  oppor^vnit  J  of  oaikiog  himKlf  masta  of  the  SaoKrit  \  and  tho 

VOL.  lU  h 
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lished  his  History  of  Nadir  Shaky  and  the  yearfol* 
lowing  his  Persian  Grammar;  both  of   which 
works  hold  an  important  place  among  the  events 
in  oriental  literature  with  which  the  age  is  mark- 
ed.    The  version  of  the  former  from  the  original 
Persian  into  French,  he  undertook  and  accom- 
plished from  a  regard  to  the  literary  reputation  of 
his  country,  that  it  might  not  be  carried  out  of 
England  with  the  reflection  that  no  person  had 
been  found  in  the  British  dominions  capable  of 
translating  it.     The  same  accomplished  Briton  af- 
terwards made  several  important  publications,  con- 
nected with  Persian  literature,  and  shed  much  ad- 
ditional light  on  this  department  of  eastern  learn- 
ing. 

To  Mr.  Francis  Gladwin,  also  of  Great- 
Britain,  one  of  the  most  unwearied  labourers  in 
oriental  literature  which  the  eighteenth  century 
produced,  the  public  is  much  indebted  for  the  aid 
which  he  rendered  to  students  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage.    Besides    several   important   translations, 

most  enlightened  profetsors  of  the  doctrines  of  Srahmuih  confessed,  witil 
pride,  delight,  and  astonishment,  that  his  knowledge  of  their  sacred  dia-« 
lect  was  most  critically  correct  and  profound.  To  a  proficiency  in  the 
hnguages  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Asia,  he  added  a  knowledge  of  the  phi« 
losophy  of  those  countries,  and  of  every  thing  curious  or  valuable  that  had 
been  uoght  in  them.  The  doctrines  of  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  or  the 
Porch,  were  not  more  familiar  to  him  than  the  tenets  of  the  Vttlas^  the 
mysticisms  of  the  Sufis^  or  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Persians ;  and  whilst* 
with  a  kindred  geviiis,  he  perused  with  rapture  the  compositions  of  the 
most  renowned  poets  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Asia,  he  could  turn  with  equal 
delight  and  knowledge  to  the  sublime  inquiries  or  mathematical  calculations 
of  Barrow  and  Newton.  Besides  aU  these  acquisitions  the  theory  of 
music  was  familiar  to  him ;  he  had  made  l^imself  acquainted  with  the 
modem  interesting  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  his  last  and  favourite  pur-« 
suit  was  the  study  of  botany,  in  which  he  made  great  progress,  and  had 
his  life  been  spared,  would  probably  have  been  a  reformer  and  discoverer« 
His  poetic  productions  discover  a  vigorous  imagination  and  an  elegant  taste> 
His  learning  and  talents  as  a  lawyer  were  stul  more  eminent.  His  abiK* 
ties  and  integrity  at  a  magistrate  and  a  judge  were  univcnally  applauded^ 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  as  a 
CHRISTIAN,  shed  a  lustre  upon  every  other  accomplishment.  Set  a  Ducwnt 
i^livered  hefort  the  Asiatic  Society  in  May^  1794*  h  ^"'  7'^"  ^^'*  "'V  Ln4 
^n^im^tab^  fr^xed  f  tbtjint  jftiumt^/Sir  H^iUiam  Jwis's  ITtrkt. 
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-which  alone  indtle  him  to  distinction,  he  published 
a  ^mmar  intitled  the  Persian  Moonshee;  and  also 
a  Compendious  Vocabulary,  English  and  Persifln. 
These  were  presented  to  the  public  about  the  year 
1780,  and  have  received  great  and  just  praise. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen,  who 
were  eminently  distinguished  as  promoters  of  Per- 
sian literature,  some  others  deserve  to  be  respect- 
fully noticed,  as  having  contributed  to  the  same 
object.  Among  these,  Mr.  Richardson,  by  his 
Specimens  of  Persimi  Poetry^  and  other  publica- 
tions; Major  Davy,  by  his  Institutes  ofTimour; 
Major  OusBLEY,  by  his  Oriental  Collections  ;  and 
M.  MiRKHOND,  by  his  His  tor  ia  P  riorum  Begum 
Persarum^  have  rendered  important  aid  to  the 
students  of  oriental  learning.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  valuable  information  given  respecting 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  ot  Persia,  by  Ta- 
VERNiER,  Franklin,  Niebuhr,  and  various  other 
intelligent  travellers  in  that  country. 


HINDOO    literature. 


In  this  branch  of  oriental  literature  the  eigh- 
teenth century  presents  a  degree  of  progress  highly 
interesting  and  honourable.  Though  it  is  now 
more  than  three  centuries  since  Europeans  first  na- 
vigated to  India;  and  though  the  inhabitants  of 
that  and  the  adjacent  countries  merit  the  attention 
of  the  curious  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  peo- 
ple on  the  globe ;  yet  it  is  but  a  few  years  since 
any  suitable  inquiries  were  instituted,  and  any  sa- 
tisfactory information  obtained,  respecting  the  li- 
terature and  science  of  that  important  portion  of 
the  Asiatic  continent. 

Early  in  the  century,  the  Lettres  Ed\fianfes  et 
CurieuseSy  enriched   with  communications  from 
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missionaries  in  India,  were  published,  and  en^ 
graced  much  of  the  attention  of  the  literary  world; 
After  these,  M.  Renaudot,'  of  France,  and 
Theoph.  S.  Bayer,-^  a  learned  German,  each 
communicated  to  the  public  some  important  in- 
formation concerning  the  literature  and  sciences 
of  Hindostan;  insomuch  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  improvements  in  oriental  knowledge 
since  their  time,  they  are  still  quoted  frequently 
and  with  high  respect.  To  these  great  oriental- 
ists, after  an  interval  of  many  years,  succeeded 
Mr.  Holwell'  and  Mr.  Dow,*  of  Great-Britain, 
.who  spent  some  time  in  the  East,  and  who  pro- 
fessed to  give  the  public  much  new  and  curious 
information  concerning  the  religion  and  sacred  li- 
terature of  the  Hindoos.  The  publications  of  these 
gentlemen,  however,  are  by  no  means  consistent 
with  each  other,  or  with  themselves  j  and  although 
they  contain,  especially  the  works  of  Mr.  Hol- 
WELL,  some  useful  and  instructive  matter,  they  are 
far  from  being  considered  unexceptionable  author!-^ 
ties,  by  later  and  better  informed  writers. 

Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  soon  after  receiving 
the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Bengal,  formed 
the  design  of  procuring  a  complete  code  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos.  With  a  view 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  he  invited, 
about  the  year  1773,  a  number  of  Brahmans,  who 
were  learned  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  from  Be- 
nares, and  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  convene 
in  Calcutta.  They  complied  with  the  invitation, 
and  after  making  large  collections  from  the  most 


§  Antienms  RfJations  iet  Indtt^  ft  dt  la  Chinf,  tsfc,  JJli» 

f  Elimenta  Liter  at.  Brabmamhit^  \^c»  I73S« 

g  See  his  work  on  the  Fasts ^  Festivals,  and  Metempsyebosit  ef  tbe  ffiadms^ 
.%  vols.  8vo.  X766,  and  also  his  laUresting  Historical  Events,  %  Tolt,  8v^ 
1766. 

^  TroMilatisM  {^FlllIlttTA*9  //uto  Mi^tory^  3  voit.  4(0.  177a 
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fLUthentic  books,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the 
whole  was  translated  into  the  Persian  language, 
from  which  an  English  version  was  published  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  B.  Halhed,  in  1776.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  work  may  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  Hindoo  literature.' 

It  was  long  ago  known,  that  all  the  science  and 
literature  possessed  by  the  Brahmans  were  recorded 
in  the  Sanscrit j  an  ancient  and  sacred  language 
which  was  understood  only  by  a  few  of  the  most 
learned  among  themselves,  and  with  which  the 
rest  of  mankind  were  wholly  unacquainted.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  different  Europeans,  settled 
in  India,  sought  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this 
language,  but  without  success.  The  Brahmans, 
either  systematically  opposed  to  the  use  of  any 
means  for  gaining  proselytes  to  their  religion  and 
habits,  or  suspecting  that  some  improper  use  was 
intended  to  be  made  of  the  information  solicited, 
uniformly  reftised  to  instruct  any  one  in  their  sacred 
books.  But,  at  length,  won  by  the  address  and 
persuasion  with  which  the  application  was  pre- 
6ented>  and  beipg  convinced  that  no  intention  hos- 


I  AboQt  the  middle  of  the  sisteenth  centmy,  Akbck,  the  sixth  in  de- 
icent  from  Tam erlank,  and  a  Prince  of  distinguished  talents  and  virtues, 
Mcended  the  throne  of  Hindottan.  At  in  every  part  of  his  extensive  do- 
minions, the  Hindoos  formed  the  great  hody  of  his  subjects,  he  laboured  to 
acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  religion,  sciences,  laws,  and  institu* 
cioni ;  that  he  might  conduct  every  part  of  his  government,  particularly  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  a  manner  as  much  accommodated  as  possible  to 
their  own  ideas.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  seconded  by  his  vizier;  Abul 
Tasil,  a  minister  whose  understanding  was  not  less  enlightened  than  that 
of  his  master.  By  their  assiduous  researches  and  consultation  of  learned 
men,  such  information  was  obtained,  as  enabled  Abul  Faztl  to  publish 
a  brief  compendium  of  Hindoo  jurisprudence  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery^  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  genuine  communication  of  its  principle^  to 
persons  of  a  differcm  religion.  About  two  centuries  afterwards  Mr.  I  List- 
ings imitated  and  surpassed  the  example  of  Akber.  Sec  RobcrtsonN 
India,  p.  i6a 

j  'i'he  word  Santtrk,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  is  compounded  of  the 
fyreposition  Sam,  signifying  fm^etiit^  and  SkritayfnisbtJ,  imply  ijig  that  the 
l4ngaage  ii  ezquitUdy  refined  and  polished^ 
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tile  to  them  or  their  religion  was  entertained  by  the 
applicants,  they  yielded,  Mr.  Nathaniel  B. 
Halhed,  before  mentioned,  was  the  first  English- 
man who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit. 
He  was  soon  followed  in  this  mteresting  acquisi- 
tion by  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins,  and  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  were  not  long  in  giving  to  the  public 
the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

The  first  translation  ever  made  from  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Brahmans  into  English,  was  by  Mr. 
Wilkins,  and  published  in  1785.  This  translation 
was  from  the  Mahabaraty  an  epic  poem  much  es- 
teemed among  the  Hindoos,  and  which,  in  the  origi- 
nal, is  very  voluminous,  consisting  of  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  lines,  of  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
translated  at  least  one  third,  but  published  only  an 
Episode,  entitled  Baghvat-Geeta.  The  publication 
of  this  work  excited  great  curiosity  in  the  literary 
world,  and  was  the  occasion  of  increased  attention 
to  eastern  learning.  In  1786  a  second  translation 
from  the  -fow^m/ language,  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
was  laid  before  the  public.  This  was  Sacontalay  a 
dramatic  poem,  of  great  antiquity,  and  indicating 
considerable  refinement,  both  of  sentiment  and 
manners,  among  those  who  could  produce  or  relish 
it.  In  1787  Mr.  Wilkins  again  laid  the  republic 
of  letters  under  obligations  to  him,  by  publishing 
a  version  of  the  Heeto-padesy  qr  Amicable  Instruct 
tion,  a  series  of  connected  fables,  interspersed  with 
moral,  prudential,  and  political  maxims.  These 
were  followed  by  several  other  versions  from  the 
Sanscrit  of  less  importance,  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  some  anonymous  hands. 

In  addition  to  the  various  translations  which  have 
been  made  from  this  ancient  language,  its  structure, 
beauties,  and  antiquity,  have  been  the  subjects  of 
much  ingenious  and  instructive  investigation, 
within  a  few  years  past.   Among  these  the  inquiries 
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of  Mr.  Halhed,*  and  especially  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  deserve  particular  attention,  and  the  high- 
est praise.'  To  Father  Paolino,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome,  the  public  are  also  indebted,  for  some 
useful  exertions  to  promote  the  study  of  Sanscrit. 
During  a  residence  of  thirteen  years  in  India  he  ac- 
quired much  information  concerning  this  language, 
and  formed  a  grammar,  which  is  said  to  exhibit  its 
elements  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  institution  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  Cal- 
cutta, in  the  year  1784,  forms  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  oriental  learning.  The  design  of  this 
association  was  to  trace  the  antiquities,  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  literature  of  the  immense  continent  of 
Asia.  It  was  planned  and  founded  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  was  long  its  president,  and  certainly 
the  most  active  and  extensively  useful  member. 
How  diligent,  and  unwearied  the  labours  of  this 
association;  and  how  curious  and  valuable  the 
results  of  their  investigations,  are  generally  known 
by  means  of  the  several  volumes  of  Asiatic  Re- 
searches^  which  have  been  laid  before  the  public 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  these 
volumes,  the  intelligent  reader  will  find  an  amount 
of  information,   on   the  subjects  of  inquiry  be- 

k  Bdr.  Halbid  b  of  opinion  that  the  Sanscrit  was,  in  ancient  periodic 
ctkcrent,  not  only  om  all  India,  considered  in  its  largest  extent,  but  over 
all  the  oriental  world ;  and  that  graces  of  its  original  diffusion  may  still  be 
dlKovered  in  almost  every  region  of  Asia. 

/  "  The  Saiucrii  language,  whatever  be  its  antiquity,  is  of  a  wooderfuT 
ttmctnre ;  more  perfect  than  the  Creik^  more  copious  than  the  Latin,  and 
Moee eiqaUitely  refined  than  either;  yet  bearine  to  both  of  them  a  itronger 
affinity,  both  in  the  roots  of  verbs,  and  in  the  forms  of  grammar,  than 
could  possibly  have  been  produced  by  accident;  so  strong,  indeed,  that  no 
philologer  could  examine  them  all,  without  believing  them  to  have  sprung 
from  some  common  source,  which,  perhaps,  no  longer  exists.  There  if 
aimilar  reason,  though  not  quite  so  forcible,  for  supposing  that  both  the 
€M>u  and  the  Otitic,  though  blended  with  very  different  idioms,  had  the 
lame  origin  with  the  SamtirU:  and  the  old  Persian  might  be  added  to  the 
tame  fjamilj,**  $ce  Sir  Wl^tUM  JoilSl'»  7bird  V'utwne  h/ort  tii  Aii^itk 
ifmtf. 
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fore  stated,  which  the  whole  literary  world  ebuld 
not  have  furnished  antecedently  to  their  appear- 
ance. By  studying  the  Sanscrit  language,  in 
which  the  most  authentic  and  ancient  records  of 
the  Hindoos  are  written ;  by  openingcommunica- 
tions  between  distant  regions  of  the  East;  and  by 
frequently  penetrating  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  conversing  with  the  learned  men,  inspect- 
ing their  monuments,  and  observing  their  habits 
and  manners,  an  astonishing  mass  of  new  facts  has 
been  obtained  and  given,  by  their  labours,  to  the 
public;  and  from  the  same  source,  much  more, 
perhaps,  of  still  greater  value,  may  be  expected* 
They  have  entered  into  paths  of  inquiry  which,  if 
diligently  and  skilfully  pursued,  must  conduct  to 
the  richest  treasures  of  mformation. 

It  is  believed  that  neither  the  original  Vedas^ 
which  are  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  nor 
the  Shastahs^  which  are  commentaries  upon  them, 
have  ever  yet  been  exhibited  complete  in  any  Eu- 
ropean language.  At  the  beginnmg  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  scarcely  any  thing  was  known  of 
these  books,  out  of  their  native  country.  Since 
that  time,  important  extracts  from  them  have  been 
published,  and  a  tolerable  view  of  their  con- 
tents presented  to  the  world,  first  by  Mr.  Hol- 
WELL,  before-mentioned ;  afterwards,  though  with 
less  faithfulness,  by  Mr.  Dow;  and  at  still  later 
periods,  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  others."  The 
disclosures  which  these  publications  have  effected, 
concerning  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hindoos, 
have  served  equally  to  interest  and  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian. 

^  The  books  called  Fedat  are  fuir  in  number.  They  are  to  denomi* 
nated  from  Feda^  a  Sanscrit  root,  signifying  to  i/iotir. 

*  Sir  William  Jomis  tells  us  that  the  four  Fiias  are  comprized  io 
tiroen  large  folio  Tolumes,  a  complete  copy  of  which  was  obtained  by  CoL 
PoLita,  of  Great- Britain,  who  resided  many  years  at  Dtlhi^  and  displayed 
the  most  laudable  ical  in  collecting  Indian  curloiitics. 
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The  Astronomy  and  Chronology  of  Hindostan 
engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  oriental  scho- 
lars, especially  towards  the  close  of  the  century 
under  consideration.  The  honour  is  due  to  the 
French  of  having  commenced  this  inquiry  in  a  re- 

fular  and  scientific  manner.  M.  Le  Gentil  first 
rought  to  light,  from  the  recesses  of  their  tem- 
ples, with  any  tolerable  accuracy,  the  Astronomy 
of  the  Brahmans/  Since  he  wrote,  the  inquiry  has 
been  pursued  more  fully  and  ingeniously  by  his 
countryman,  M.  Bailly;^  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  has  contributed  to  the  illustration  of  almost 
every  part  of  oriental  literature  and  science ;  and 
by  Mr.  Playfair,*  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh; and  still  more  recently  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Davis,  Mr.  John  Bentley,  and  others,  whose  valu- 
able communications  appear  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches.  To  these  may  be  added  the  chronolo- 
gical inquiries  of  Mr.  Marsden  and  Mr.  Pa- 
TERsoN.  The  result  of  all  which  is  the  most  com- 
plete proof,  that  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous 
claims  made  by  the  Brahmans,  concerning  the 
antiquity  of  their  nation  and  their  sciences,'' are 
wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  Indeed,  the  latest 
inquiries  aflbrd  satisfactory  evidence  not  only  that 
no  antiquity  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  chrono- 
logv  can  be  claimed  by  them ;  but  that  the  dates  of 
their  most  ancient  books  and  records  are  far  more 
recent  than  even  the  firiends  of  the  scripture  his- 
tory at  first  supposed. 
The  Geography  of  India  received  much  elucida- 

•  See  £«  y*y^*  ^^'  ^  Mer»  it  VJnie^  &C.  par  M.  Lb  Gbntil.    1769. 

p  TrM  4*  VAatrmt^mle  Jndienme  it  OrUuimle.     1787. 

f  See  Trmiuscthiu  oftht  Ro^  SccUty  •/  Edimhurgbt  ToL  u.  p.  135. 

r  lo  aU  the  .compatatioof  of  the  Brahmans  the  most  cnormoos  extract- 
gance  appears.  They  suppose  the  period  which  his  elapsed  since  the 
creation  to  be  more  than  seven  wnilUmt  of  years !  In  the  same  spirit  of  bound-* 
leas  absurdity,  they  make  the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  be  500,000^)00 
y^Muu,  or  1^56,000,000  British -milet;  and  the  height  of  nuny  mouD- 
uins  to  be  100  y^oMM,  or  491  Britiah  mtlet  I  « 

VOL.  II.  M 
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tion,  by  the  labours  of  learned  orientalists  in  fh^ 
course  of  the  last  age/  At  an  early  period  of  the 
century  John  Hudson,  of  Great-Britain,  com-' 
merieed  this  inquiry,  and  pursued  it  with  honour-' 
able  success.  He  was  followed ,  after  an  interval 
of  many  years,  hj  M.  D'Anville,  of  France^ 
who,  in  his  Antiquiti  Geographique  d£  VIndey  and 
in  his  Eclaiixissemens  Geographiques  sur  la  Carte 
de  flnde^  gave  a  more  satisfactory  and  scientific 
view  of  the  subject  than  any  who  had  gone  before 
him.  The  next  important  publication  on  the 
geography  of  India  was  by  Major  Rennell,  whoy 
m  his  Map  of  Hindostan,  and  in  his  Memoir  ac- 
companying the  same,  made  a  present  of  incom-' 
parable  value  to  the  public.  And,  finallv,  the 
services  rendered  to  this  branch  of  oriental  inquiry 
by  Sir  William  Jones,  Colonel  Wilford,  and 
several  other  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Calcutta,  demand  many  acknowledgments  ixom 
the  friends  of  literature  and  science. 

Besides  the  contributors  to  Hindoo  literature 
above  named,  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  who 
have  employed  themselves  in  promoting  the  same 
object,  deserve  to  be  respectfully  mentioned. 
Among  those  the  several  publications  of  Mr. 
Orme,  an  English  gentleman  much  conversant 
inHindoo  learning;  thoseof  Mr.CoLEBROOKE,who 
has  translated  some  Hindoo  writings,  and  thrown 
considerable  light  on  the  history  and  literature  of 
Hindostan ;  the  Sketches  relating  to  the  letters  and 
science  of  that  country,  successively  given  by 
FoRSTER,  Crauford,  and  Kindersley,  all  of 
Great-Britain^  and  the  various  works  of  different 
comparative  value,  by  Sir  John  Shore,  Sir  Wil- 

»  Thongh  the  Gfgrapby  of  India  doei  not  itrlctly  fall  under  the  'deno<- 
mioatioD  of  Hindoo  Liter aturt;  yet,  at  the  two  subjects  have  generally 
been  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stand  in  connection  with  each  othcfr 
it  it  thought  proper  to  introduce  this  paragraph  here* . 
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I.1A.V  OcsELEY,  Mr.  Burrow,  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
a  number  more  of  the  same  country,  who  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  India,  have  added  much  to 
our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  that  important 
portion  of  Asia.  But  among  all  the  writers  on 
this  subject,  few  have  rendered  such  essential 
service  to  the  cause  of  oriental  literature  as  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Maurice,  a  learned  and  in- 
gt^nious  Engh'sh  Divine,  who,  in  his  Indian  An- 
tiquitiesy  has  collected  and  laid  before  the  public 
a  mass  o(  information  respecting  the  theology, 
geography,  jurisprudence,  political  establishments, 
and  various  literature  of  Hindostan,  so  rich  and  in- 
structive, as  will  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  every  friend  to  liberal  knowledge,  and  genuine 
religion.' 

The  living  languages  of  India  have  been  better 
and  more  extensively  understood  by  Europeans  of 
the  eighteenth  century  than  ever  before.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  ^vith  the  Bengalee  language, 
of  which  grammars  and  dictionaries  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  for  the  first  time  during  this 
period,  and  into  which  a  part  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  were  for  the  first  time  translated.  The 
establishment  of  the  British  East-India  Company, 
and  the  extensive  commercial  arrangements  of  that 
association,  may  be  considered  as  bearing  a  near 
relation  to  these  events,  and  as  having  exerted  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  general  mtcrests  of 
oriental  literature. 

CHINESE    LITERATURE. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Europe  is  indebted  to 
the  learned  mun  of  France  for  almost  all  the  know- 
Jedjre  of  Chinese  literature  of  which  it  can  boast. 

#  Sec  IndUa  AfitifuitltJ ;  9r  Dhartatiws  relative  h  Hindtstar,  7  roU,  8y«. 
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As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  a  number  of 
French  Jesuits  penetrated  into  China,  and  by  their 
learning  and  address  conciliated  the  favour  of  the 

fovemment.  These  missionaries  were  followed 
y  otjiers,  of  various  characters  and  talents,  and,  in 
fact,  a  succession  of  them  was  maintained,  amidst 
many  changes  of  reception  and  treatment,  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  century  under  consideration. 
The  opportunities  which  they  enjoyed  for  ex- 
ploring; the  literature  and  science  of  that  empire 
were  diligently  improved.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion  which  they  acquired  was  transmitted,  at  diffe- 
rent periods,  to  Europe;  and  though  the  faithful* 
ness  of  their  narratives  has  sometimes  been  called 
in  question,  the  works  compiled  from  their  letters 
and  journals  may  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  nchest  sources  of  instruction  in  this  department 
of  oriental  inquiry." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  M, 
Couplet,  one  of  the  missionaries  above  mentioned, 
translated  such  of  the  works  of  Confucius,  the 
celebrated  Chinese  philosopher,  as  have  been  pre- 
served. This  was  considered  as  an  important  ser- 
vice to  literature,  and  gave  him  an  honourable 
place  in  the  list  of  oriental  scholars.  Not  long  af- 
terwards a  very  extensive  and  interesting  publica- 
tion made  its  appearance  in  France,  under  the 
title  of  i>//;r^  Edifianteset  Curieuses  des  Missions^ 
Estrangeres,  The  greater  part  of  this  work,  which 
was  compiled  from  the  papers  of  the  missionaries, 
and  which  extended  to  more  than  forty  volumes, 
was  published  at  an  early  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  contains  an  ample  fund  of  instruc- 
tion concerning  the  literature  and  science  of  China. 

V  The  nuMionariet  have  been  perhajM  too  freely  chirged  with  the  wmoi 
of  Jidelity  in  their  accounti  of  China.  Later  inqmriei  have  shown  that 
there  U  ground  for  this  charge,  at  least  in  some  instances.  Still,  however* 
these  account*  are  highly  \aluablci  and  abundantly  worthy  of  perwal. 
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This  was  followed  by  the  Anciennes  Relations  des 
IndeSy  €t  de  la  Chines  of  M.  Renaudot,  which 
made  an  important  addition  to  the  stock  of  in« 
formation  before  possessed  on  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats.  To  these  succeeded  the  great  work  of 
Father  Du  Halde,  entitled  a  General  Description 
of  China;  and  a  work,  under  nearly  the  same  title, 
by  the  Abbe  G rosier^  both  of  which  are  consi- 
dered as  publications  of  the  first  class,  and  as  con- 
taining much  instructive  matter  relating  to  the 
learning,  arts,  and  general  condition  of  the  won« 
derful  country  which  they  describe. 

The  singular  intricacy  of  the  Chinese  language, 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  tolerable  knowledge 
even  of  its  elementary  principles,  and  the  restraints 
which  have  long  been  imposed  upon  all  intercourse' 
between  the  learned  men  of  Europe  and  of  China, 
have  prevented  an  acquaintance  with  that  language 
from  becoming  more  frequent  in  the  literary  world. 
Hence,  while  the  philosophy,  astronomy,  history, 
and  other  sciences  oi  China  have  been  deeply  in- 
vestigated, and  some  knowledge  of  them  exten- 
sively diffused,  during  the  last  age,  the  characters 
and  structure  of  the  laneuage  of  that  country  have 
been  but  little  explored.  A  few  attempts,  how- 
ever, were  made,  in  the  period  under  review, 
and  not  altogether  without  success,  to  communi- 
cate to  the  public  some  information  on  this  subject. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  nearly  ^bout 
the  same  time,  Theophilus  Sigifred  Bayer,  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  M.  Fourmont,  a  learned 
orientalist  of  France,  published  their  researches  in 
the  Chinese  language.  The  former  was  one  of  the 
greatest  proficients  in  the  literature  of  China  that 
the  age  produced;  the  latter  also  attained  high 
eminence  in  the  same  walk  of  learning,  and  pub- 
lished 2  grammar  of  the  Chinese  language,  which 
has  received  much  praise.     A  few  years  after- 
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wards  M.  De  Guignes  published  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  respecting  this  language,  and  gave 
some  specimens  of  its  characters  and  words."  He 
was  followed  by  M.  Pauw,  a  learned  Prussian, 
who  presented  to  the  world  what  he  called  Philoso^ 
phical  Researches  concerning  the  Chinese,  which, 
though  they  indicate  the  strongest  prejudices,  yet 
contain  some  useful  information. 

In  1761  a  very  singular  and  curious  performance 
made  its  appearance  in  Great-Britain.  This  was 
a  translation  of  a  Chinese  novel,  under  the  title  of 
Hau  Kiou  Chooan,  or  the  Pleasing  History^  in 
four  volumes.  The  translation  had  been  made  a 
number  of  years  before  by  Mr.  James  Wilkin- 
son, a  British  merchant,  who  had  resided  for  some 
time  at  Canton,  where  he  studied  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. The  editor  was  Dr.  Thomas  Percy,  who 
accompanied  the  publication  with  extensive  and 
learned  notes,  which  have  a  tendency  not  only  to 
illustrate  the  composition  immediately  connected 
with  them,  but  also  to  throw  new  light  on  the 
character  of  Chinese  literature  in  general.*' 

In  1776  was  published  the  first  volume  of  an 
extensive  work  on  the  literature,  sciences,  and  his- 
tory of  China,  compiled  from  papers  communicated 
by  French  missionaries  in  that  country.  Two  Chi- 
nese young  men,  after  residing  several  years  in 
France,  and  receiving  a  liberal  education,  returned 
to  their  own  country  in  1765.  They  carried  with 
them  a  number  of  questions,  fcom  some  learned 
societies  of  France,  particularly  relating  to  the  li- 
terary and  philosophical  condition  of  China,  and 

u  See  J^tmcirs  tf  the  Royal  Academy  of  Jmtcriptiont  and  Belles  Letiret,  €•• 
pecially  Toh.  kzx.  xxxvi.  and  xxxviii. 

tr  It  is  said  that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Blair,  the  celebrated  teacher  of 
Rhetoric  in  Edinburgh,  once  remarked  in  conversation,  that  the  Pleatimg 
History  contained  a  more  authentic  and  interesting  account  of  the  interna^ 
state  of  China,  than  all  the  other  publications  on  that  subject  that  be  hai) 
ever  4cen. 
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• 

to  which  answers  were  requested  from  themselves 
and  the  missionaries^  The  communications  made 
in  consequence  oi  these  queries  were  published  in 
the  work  above  mentioned.  In  these  communi- 
cations, and  especially  in  those  which  relate  to 
the  Chinese  language.  Fathers  Amiot  and  Cibot 
make  the  most  respectable  figure,  and  have  given 
the  most  valuable  information/  Besides  these,  M. 
L£  G£NTiL,  M.  SoKNERAT,  and  M.  Langles,  of 
France;  and  Sir  William  Jones,  Sir  George 
Stafwton,  and  others,  of  Great-Britain,  have 
given  the  public  some  instructive  accounts  relating 
to  the  letters,  arts,  and  philosophy  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 

The  last  conspicuous  labourer  in  this  field  of  in* 
quiry  is  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hagar,  a  learned  Ger- 
man, who  resided  a  number  of  years  in  the  east, 
and  gained  an  uncommon  acquaintance  with  the 
Chinese  language.  His  knowledge  enabled  him 
to  present  the  public  with  a  work  on  this  language, 
in  which  he  entered  into  a  more  full  and  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  its  elementary  characters  than 
had  been  before  attempted.  This  is  the  first  sys* 
tematic  work  that  has  been  published  in  Europe 
on  iZhincse  writing  and  reading,  and  evinces  great 
industry  and  apparent  skill  in  the  author.^ 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  investiga- 
tions in  oriental  literature  by  which  the  last  age 
was  distinguished,  furnished  new  and  very  im- 

«  See  Memmrn  C9neermant  fHutoire,  le  Scieruet,  In  Artt^  &C.  extend- 
ta^  t»z  Biinibcr  of  volumes  in  4to. 

y  See  Am  Explanation  of  the  Elementary  Cbaratters  of  tbe  Chinese  Ljn^a^e^ 
nith  sm  Amjljtit  of  their  Amient  Symholx  and  Hieroglyphics^  &c.  by  JoSEPU 
Haoab*  U.  D.  Though  this  work  was  not  actually  published  till  the 
bcginoing  of  January,  1801  ;  yet  as  both  the  acquisition  of  Dr.  Hagar\ 
Chinese  learning,  and  the  composition  of  this  work  belong  to  the  eighteenth 
"""^ury,  they  luve  a  place  anigoed  them  within  that  period. 
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portant  arguments  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Re- 
velation. Early  in  the  centujy  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  retrospect,  it  was  supposed,  and  some 
zealous  adversaries  of  revealed  religion  diligently 
propagated  the  idea,  that  inauiries  into  the  chro- 
nology  and  other  sciences  or  several  eastern  na- 
tions, strongly  opposed,  and  were  in  a  fair  way 
wholly  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic 
history.  Assertions  of  this  kind  were,  in  particu- 
lar, made  with  great  confidence,  by  certam  scep- 
tical philosophers  of  France,  who  were  always 
ready  to  believe  any  thing  which  might  release 
them  from  the  obligation  to  believe  in  Christianity. 
Later  and  more  accurate  investigations,  however, 
have  shown  that  this  opinion  is  totally  erroneous, 
and  that  the  more  deeply  we  penetrate  into  the  li- 
terature and  science  of  the  east,  the  more  striking 
evidence  we  find  in  favour  of  the  scripture  account 
of  the  creation  and  age  of  the  world,  and  also  in 
support  of  several  important  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  light  which  modem  oriental  inquiries  have 
thrown  on  the  Mosaic  system  of  chronology  was 
before  mentioned.  Those  who  undertook  to  assail 
the  sacred  history  by  means  of  arguments  dvawn 
from  the  high  assumjitions  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
of  the  literati  of  other  eastern  nations,  have  been 
completely  reftited;  indeed  the  annals  of  science 
scarcely  furnish  an  instance  of  hostile  invaders 
being  more  entirely  defeated,  and  their  arms 
turned  more  directly  against  themselves.  It  has 
been  proved  by  indisputable  authorities,  "  that 
the  personages  who  are  said  to  have  flourished  so 
many  thousand  years  in  the  earliest  ages,  were  of 
celestial,  not  terrestrial  origin;  that  their  empire 
was  the  empire  of  imagination  in  the  skies,  not  of 
real  power  on  this  globe  of  earth ;  that  the  day  and 
year  of  Brahmah,  and  the  day  and  year  of  mortals^ 
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Krc  of  t  nature  widely  different ;  that  the  wh^Icf 
jargon  of  the  YugSi  or  grand  periods,  and,  conse* 
quently,  all  those  presumptuous  assertions  of  the 
B^mans,  relative  to  the  earth's  antiquity,  have 
no  foundation  but  in  the  great  solar  and  lunaf 
cycles,  or  planetary  revolutions."* 

Very  rich  and  curious  information  has  also  beeh 
derived  from  late  oriental  inquiries^  which  serves 
at  once  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  scripture  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  One  of  the  most  learned  and 
accurate  orientalists  of  the  age  considers  the  fol- 
lowing facts  as  decisively  established  by  recent  in-* 
vestigations,  viz.  "  First,  that  in  the  Sephirothj  or 
three  superior  splendours  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
may  be  discovered  the  three  hypostases  of  the 
Christian  Trinity;  secondly,  that  this  doctrine 
flourished  through  nearly  all  the  empire  of  Asta^ 
a  thousand  years  before  Plato  was  born;  and^ 
thirdly,  that  the  grand  cavern-pagoda  of  Elephanta^ 
the  oldest  and  most  magniHcent  temple  in  the 
world,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  superb  temple 
to  a  Tri-une  God."  If  the  doctrine  ot  the  Trinity 
be. contained  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  as 
it  certainly  is;  and  if  some  knowledge  of  this  stu- 
pendous mystery  of  our  holy  religion  were  con-» 
veyed  to  the  faithful  in  the  earliest  times,  which 
we  may  safely  presume  to  have  been  the  case;  then 
it  was  natural  that  some  ideas  of  this  doctrine^ 
more  or  less  distinct,  and  connected  with  a  greater 
or  less  port  ion  of  fabl^,  should  be  found,  as  the  re- 
sult of  tradition,  in  most  nations  of  the  worlds 
lliat  this  is  really  the  case,  the  learned  have  long 
had  increasing  reason  to  believe.  But  the  inquiries 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  especially  those  in- 
stituted in  the  east,  have  rendered  this  truth  more 
indisputably  apparent  than  ever,  and  have    thus 


4  See  MAURici't  Udim  jMf^iHii^  ud  Jut  HUt$rf  tf  UmiuUn. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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fiitjiished  new  evidence  in  favour  of  those  precioM 
doctrines  which  are  connected  with  it,  and  which 
are  fully  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel. 

Similar  references  to  the  Fall  of  man,  and  the 
Deluge  J  have  also  been  found  by  discoveries  in  the 
east,  as  well  as  allusions  of  the  most  remarkable 
kind  to  the  mission  and  character  of  the  Messiah; 
all  tending  to  support  the  idea  of  a  common  faith 
having  descended  by  tradition  from  the  family  of 
Noah  to  their  posterity;  and  thus  to  furnish  a  new, 
and,  considered  in  all  its  relations,  a  most  powerful 
argument  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sa- 
cred history. 

This  tendency  of  literary  and  scientific  discove- 
ries iti  the  east,  to  confirm  the  sacred  history,  had 
been  ably  displayed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
other  contemporary  writers  whose  inquiries  appear 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches;  but  by  none  so  exten- 
sively, and  in  a  manner  so  convincing  and  popular, 
as  the  Reverend  Mr.  Maurice,  of  Great-Britain, 
who,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities^  and  his  History  of 
Hindostany  has  presented  a  view  of  the  subject,  so 
incontrovertible  and  satisfactory  as  to  place  him 
among  the  most  meritorious  defenders  of  Revela- 
tion which  modern  times  have  produced. 

The  illustration  of  sacred  scripture  by  means  of 
drcumstances  incidentally  mentioned  in  books  of 
eastern  travels,  is  a  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive field  of  inquiry,  both  to  the  pnilosopher  and 
the  Christian.  Services  of  this  nature,  more  rich 
and  valuable  than  ever  before,  have  been  rendered 
to  biblical  criticism,  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. One  of  the  most  useful  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject which  the  age  produced,  was  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Harmer,  of  Great- Britain.  He  published  art 
extensive  and  learned  work,  \t\  which,  by  meana 
of  information  derived  from  voyagers  and  travellers 
in  the  east,  he  placed  many  passages  of  scripture 
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in  a  Jfgbt  altogether  new;  ascertained  the  meaning 
of  others,  not  discoverable  by  the  methods  com* 
xnonly  used  by  interpreters;  and  proposed  many 
probable  conjectures  highly  instructive  to  the  sa^ 
cred  critic/  Several  other  writers  of  considerable 
oote  have  also  presented  the  public  with  useful  ob^ 
iervations  on  tne  same  subject. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


MOD£RK    LANGUAGES. 


In  this  chapter  it  will  only  be  attempted  to  pre« 
sent  some  brief  and  general  remarks  on  the  im* 
provements  which  have  been  received  during  the 
last  age  by  the  more  cultivated  living  languages  of 
Europe.  To  propose  a  discussion  of  greater  ex- 
tent would  be  to  engage  in  an  inquiry  altogether 
incommensurate  with  the  design  and  the  limits 
of  the  present  sketch. 

There  is  no  living  language  in  Europe  which 
can  boast  of  greater  antiquity  than  five  or  six  cen- 
turies. Derived  from  various  sources,  and  rising 
from  rude  beginnings,  to  a  regular  and  consistent 
character,  they  have  been  gradually  becoming 
more  rich,  copious,  and  polished  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  time.  To  trace  the  causes  and  the 
means  of  these  improvements  through  their  inter- 
rupted and  devious  course,  is  here  neither  necessary 
nor  possible.  It  would  be  a  task  of  great  magni- 
tude and  difficulty  to  the  most  accomplished^  phi- 
lologist. 

m  See  OittnutiMi  m  divert  Paisoget  of  Scri/itire,  &c.  4  Toll.  Sto.  1776 
lad  1787. 
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The  portion  of  these  improvements  which  be- 
long to  the  eighteenth  century  may,  in  general^ 
be  pronounced  to  be  very  great,  and  to  demand 
particular  consideration  in  tracing  the  revolutions 
and  the  progress  of  this  period.  They  deserve  the 
more  attention  on  account  of  their  connection  not 
only  with  the  literary  and  scientific,  but  also  with 
the  social  and  political  interests  of  the  age. 

The  increased  intercourse  of  men,  auring  the 
last  century,  led  to  important  revolutions  and  im- 
provements in  the  living  languages.  By  means  of 
this  intercourse  the  learned  or  different  nations  have 
become  more  acquainted  with  the  idioms  and  beau- 
ties of  many  other  languages  than  their  own ;  and 
ihis  acquaintance  has  caused  the  respective  trea- 
sures of  each  language  to  become,  in  a  degree,  th^* 
common  property  of  all.  Hence  the  more  culti- 
vated tongues  of  Europe  have  been  very  perceptibly 
enriched,  within  a  few  years,  by  the  adoption  of 
many  significant  words  and  phrases  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  from  those  which  are,  in  general, 
less  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  effects  of  this  extended  intercourse  have 
been  aided  by  the  great  number  oi  translations y  by 
which  modern  times  are  peculiarly  distinguished. 
There  never  was  an  age  in  which  the  most  esteemed 
literary  productions  of  different  nations  were  so 
extensively  circulated,  or  exhibited  to  the  world 
in  so  many  different  languages.  The  unexampled 
prevalence  of  this  practice  has  rendered  the  cha- 
racteristic peculiarities  of  various  J(Migues  better 
•  known,  and  produced  the  insensible  incorporation 
of  them  with  others.  This  is  the  great  source  of 
those  **  imported"  words  and  phrases  which  have 
sometimes  received  the  approbation  of  philologists, 
but  of  which  they  have,  perhaps,  more  frequently 
and  justly  complained. 
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The  numerous  discoveries  in  science  and  the 
arts,  during  the  period  under  review,  also  led  to 
the  introduction  and  familiar  use  of  many  terms 
oi  which  the  learned  of  the  preceding  age  were  en- 
tirely ignorant.  Almost  the  whole  dialect  of  phi- 
losophy, both  natural  and  moral,  has  become  new 
within  the  period  in  question.  How  rich  and  va- 
luable the  stores  which  language  has  received  from 
this  source,  can  only  be  adequately  conceived  by 
those  who  are  able  to  take  a  distinct  view  of  the 
improvements  in  philosophy,  and  all  the  arts  of 
life,  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

To  the  above  considerations  may  be  added  the 
numerous  instances  of  the  new  coinage  of  words, 
by  popular  writers,  arising  either  from  necessity, 
from  caprice,  from  vanity,  from  affectatior,  or 
other  causes.  Some  of  these  new  emissions,  how- 
ever they  may  fail  on  the  score  of  authority,  must 
be  considered;  on  the  whole,  as  useful  additions  to 
modern,  languages.  From  this  source  the  aug-. 
mentation  of  our  literary  treasures  is  constant; 
and  if  due  vigilance  be  exercised  to  guard  against 
capricious  and  wanton  innovation,  substantial  ad- 
vantages to  the  interests  of  language  may  thence  be 
expected  to  flow. 

The  influence  of  all  these  considerations,  taken 
together,  has  introduced  an  amount  of  modification 
and  improvements  into  modem  languages,  within 
the  last  century,  beyond  all  doubt,  greater  than 
were  ever  introduced  in  any  preceding  period  of 
equal  extent.  That  large  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  number  of  words,  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  admit.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  all  that  may  be  asserted. 

Hie  style  of  composition  also,  in  most  of  the 
living  languages,  has  been  greatly  improved  since 
the  commencement  of  thq  eighteenth  century. 
Xhc  style  of  the  best  writers,  at  the  present  day, 
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though  perhaps  inferior  to  the  exquisite  refinements 
produced  by  Grecian  and  Roman  taste,  is  essen«> 
tially  superior  to  that  which  was  employed  by  the 
most  correct  models  of  the  preceding  age.  Modern 
languages  now  exhibit  more  grammatical  accuracy, 
more  precision,  energy,  and  polish,  and  a  more 
graceful,  luminous,  and  philosophic  construction, 
than  they  could  boast  at  that  period.  We  have 
thrown  off  "  the  useless  load  of  words  which  in- 
cumbered our  predecessors,"  and  discarded  their 
circuitous  and  tedious  routes  to  a  meaning,  which 
formerly  disgusted  the  literary  traveller.  In  short, 
the  first  class  of  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
display  a  smoothness  and  force  of  manner,  a  taste 
i  in  the  selection  of  words,  and  a  scientific  perspi« 

cui;y  of  arrangement,  which  are  no  where  to  be 
found  so  admirably  united  in  those  who  went  be- 
fore them. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply,  with  unqualified 
propriety,  to  all  the  living  languages  of  Europe. 
The  Italian  language,  it  is  believed,  was  consider* 
libly  before  any  of  the  rest,  in  attaining  its  highest 
point  of  refinement.  This  was  chiefly  accom* 
plished  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  age, 
since  which  time  it  is  not  known  that  any  radical 
or  important  improvements  have  taken  place  in 
that  language.  The  French  language  also,  if  the 
writer  does  not  mistake,  had  received  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  that  cultivation  which  it  now  ex- 
hibits, before  the  period  of  this  retrospect.  Still, 
however,  it  is  supposed  that  both  these  languages, 
luid  especially  the  latter,  may  witfi  truth  be  repre- 
sented as  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  large 
mass  of  improvement  which  has  accrued  to  many 
others  within  the  last  age. 

But  not  to  content  ourselves  with  these  gene- 
ral remarks,  let  us  descend  to  the  particular  consi- 
deration of  some  of  those  living  European  Ian- 
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guagei,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  received 
the  greatest  number  of  improvements  during  the 
httt  century,  and  to  be  most  worthy  of  notice.* 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

I 

^  r 

•  The  English  Language  has  received,  during  this 
period,  a  large  portion  of  the  improvements  which 
have  been  mentioned.  From  the  jniddle  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  English  style  had  been  in  a  regular  course 
of  refinement  and  general  melioration.  The  great 
British  Lexicographer,  Dr.  Johnson,  tells  us  that 
the  writings  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  died  in 
1589,  furnish  a  boundary  bevond  which  he  made 
few  excursions  in  search  of  tne  "  wells  of  English 
iindefiled."'  After  Sidney,  the  important  suc- 
cessive improvements  conferred  on  our  language 
by  Shakspeare,  Hooker,  Milton,  Clarendon, 
Temple,Tillotson,Sprat,Dryden,  and  Locke, 
are  well  known,  and  have  been  frequently  the  sub- 
jects of  eulogium  by  the  literary  historian.  But 
still  these  writers  left  many  defects  to  be  supplied* 
Their  respective  styles,  though  various,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  formal,  feeble,  circuitous,  abound* 
ing  with  excrescences,  and  cumbrous  parts,  and 
in  many  instances  perplexed,  inaccurate,  and  in* 
elegant  to  a  very  high  degree,  lliese  charges,  in- 
deed, do  not  equally  belong  to  all  that  have  been 

h  In  tlie  Mkm\xt%  tectiotu  the  intelligent  reidcr  will  obteire  that  the 
ItiUan,  the  tfpaoUh,  the  Dutch*  uid  lereni  other  important  dialecta  oC 
tnodern  Europe,  are  omitted*  The  reason  for  this  omission  is  the  best  in 
the  world.  It  is  because  the  author  knows  so  little  of  those  languages,  and 
is  so  entirely  Ignorant  of  the  dcuils  of  improvement  which  they  have  re« 
ccived,  that  he  cannot  undertake  to  state  them.  It  is  presumed,  however, 
that  the  improvements  which  have  lately  taken  pbce  in  most  of  the  culti* 
vated  living  languages,  respectively,  agree  in  so  many  respects,  that  the 
eihibition  of  those  which  belong  to  one  may  be  considered  as  applying  \m 
a  considerable  degree  to  the  rest. 

€  Preface  to  the  Dutiimry  tftkt  Emgtith  Lamguage, 
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tnentioned;  for  few  would  admit  that  Shakspsare^ 
Milton,  and  Dryden  were  feeble  writers.  But. 
the  general  application  of  the  character  abovd 
stated  will  scarcely  be  denied.  And  though  it 
may  be  allowed,  that  the  most  of  those  writers 
were  free  from  some  faults  which  have  since  be- 
come fashionable,  still  they  were  chargeable  with 
others  equally  great,  and  more  inconsistent  with 
the  philosophy  of  language. 
.  The  eighteenth  century  opened  with  better  pros<* 
pects.  The  writings  of  Addison  formed  an  im- 
portant era  in  English  literature.  In  truth,  this  ce- 
lebrated author  attained,  at  once,  a  style  of  com« 
position  so  much  superior  to  that  of  any  who  had 
gone  before  him,  that  none  can  peruse  the  monu* 
nfients  which  he  has  left  us  of  bis  taste  without  admi- 
ration. He  was  less  faulty  in  multiplying  synony- 
mous words  than  his  predecessors-  He  displayed 
also  more  judgment  in  the  choice,  and  more  preci- 
sion in  the  use  of  terms.  The  forced  metaphor, 
the  dragging  clause^  the  harsh  cadence,  and  the 
abrupt  close,  were  carefully  excluded  from  his 
pages.  He  exhibited,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
correctness,  perspicuity,  ease,  and  harmony,  in 
which  preceding  writers  had  been  so  remarkably 
deficient.  H^  was  the  first  English  prose  writer 
who  discovered  any  thing  like  distinguished  taste 
in  the  choice  and  management  of  figures.  "  Pure^ 
without  scrupulosity,  and  correct,  without  apparent 
elaboration;  equally  free  from  studied  amplitude, 
aqd  affected  brevity ;  familiar,  but  not  coarse;  and 
elegant,  but  not  ostentatious,"'^  he  deserves  to 
be  ranked  among  the  most  meritorious  reformers 
of  our  language. 

While  Addison  was  employed   in   communi- 
cating to  English  style  a  new  degree  of  ease  and 
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pof^.  Swift  was  successfully  engaged  in  culti^ 
▼ating  it,  with  a  particular  view  to  its  purity  and 
precision.  Endowed  with  a  mind  among  tho 
most  vigorous  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
<)irectin^  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  lan- 
guage, ne  attained  distinguished  excellence  as  a 
writer.  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  express 
his  meaning  without  ^^  subsidiary  words .  and  cor* 
roborating  phrases/'  He  was  still  more  sparing  in 
the  use  ofsynonymes  than  Addison  ;  and  without 
being  very  solicitous  about  the  structure  or  har- 
monv  of  his  periods,  he  attended  particularly  to 
the  rorce  of  individual  words.  Less  figurative  and 
adorned  than  Addison,  he  learned  more  success^ 
fully  than  he,  to  avoid  the  diffuse  and  feeble  man-» 
ner  which  had  so  generally  characterized  English 
composition.  Mr.  Hume  supposes  that  the  first 
elegant  prose  in  our  language  was  written  by 
Swift. 

To  Mr.  Pope,  also,  English  style  is  much  in- 
debted. "  He  cultivated  the  beauties  of  language 
with  so  much  diligence  and  art,  that  he  has  left, 
in  his  Horner^  a  treasure  of  poetical  elegances  to 
posterity.  His  version  may  be  said  to  have  tuned 
his  native  tongue;  for  since  its  appearance,  no 
writer,  however  deficient  in  other  powers,  has 
wanted  melody.^''  The  style  of  English  versifica- 
tion attained  in  his  hands  that  sweetness  of  har- 
mony, that  grace  of  embellishment,  that  curiosa 
ft'Ucitas^  which  have  never  since  been  surpassed* 
There  is  scarcely  a  happy  combination  of  words,  or 
a  phrase  musical  and  captivating,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  his  writings. 

The  improvements  introduced  by  these  benefac- 
tors to  English  literature  were  pursued  and  ex- 
tended by  several  contemporary  and  succeeding 
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writers*  Among  the  first  of  these  SnAFtESBuftV 
^nd  BoLiNGBROKE  hold  an  honourable  place/  The 
style  of  the  former,  though  excessively  and  elabo- 
rately delicate,  and  displaying  a  continual  fond- 
ness for  artificial  arrangement,  and  affected  state- 
liness,  is  still  rich  and  musical,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  improve  the  public  taste.  The 
writings  of  the  latter,  exhibiting  the  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  Addison  with  more  rigour,  were  also 
useful  in  promoting  the  prevalence  of  correct  and 
elegant  composition*  Neither  of  them,  however, 
can  be  said  to  have  introduced  a  fashion  of  writing' 
wholly  new,  or  to  have  formed  a  remarkable  era 
in  the  history  of  the  English  language.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Middleton,  Fielding,  Sherlock, 

S.MOLLET,      HaWKESWORTH,      GoLDSMITH,     ^IeL- 

MOTH,  and  several  others.  With  various  talents 
and  modes  of  expression,  and  with  different  de- 
grees of  literary  merit,  they  all  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  cultivation  of  style,  and  each  displayed 
some  new  and  peculiar  excellence,  without  pro- 
ducing, singly,  any  thing  like  a  revolution  in 
manner. . 

The  change  introduced  into  English  style  by  Dr* 
Johnson,  deserves  particular  notice.  This  great 
philologist,  while  he  was  ambitious  to  convey  im- 
portant moral  and  literary  truth,  laboured  also  to 
"  refine  the  language  of  his  country  to  grammatical 

{)urity,  and  to  clear  it  from  colloquial  barbarisms, 
icentious  idioms,  and  irregular  combinations;  to 
add  something  to  the  elegance  of  its  construction, 
and  something  to  the  harmony  of  its  cadence."* 
Nor  did  he  labour  in  vain.     He  effected  important 

y  It  w31  readily  occur  to  the  reader  that  nothing  is  meant  to  be  spoke« 
of  here  but  the  ttyle  of  thcfec  writers.  The  tendency  of  their  publications, 
2n  a  moral  and  rcligioui  Tiew,  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  a  saUf^uc&t 
part  of  this  work.  ' 
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improvements  in  English  style.  He  improved  the 
fonn  of  its  phrases,  the  construction  of  it^sentences, 
and  the  precision  and  appropriateness  of  its  diction: 
He  introduced  astrength  and  solidity  of  expression ; 
a  dignity^  not  to  say  pomp  of'  manner,  which, 
though  becoming  in  hini^  can  scarcely  be  imitated 
without  danger;  and  in  the  happy  art  of  exhibit- 
ing a  number  of  adjunct  ideas  in  the  same  sentence 
with  perspicuity  and  vigour,  he  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  equalled.  He  enriched  the  language,  also, 
with  many  words,  adopted  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  this,  indeed,  he  has  been  censured  by 
9ome^  and  perhaps  with  justice,  as  having  gone 
tcx>  f^Xy  and  resorted  to  foreign  aid  without  neces- 
sity. But  though  it  be  admitted  that  he  has,  in 
some  instances,  transgressed  his  own  rules,  yet  he 
certsunly  added  largely  to  the  stores  of  English  dic- 
tion, and  may,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  English  literature  that 
the  age  produced. 

But  signal  as  the  improvements  in  style  which 
Dr.  Johnson  either  introduced,  or  contributed  to 
promote,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  some 
respects,  he  gave  countenance  to  a  false  taste  in 
^vriting.  He  brought  into  vogue,  a  style,  which 
is,  perhaps,  too  far  removed  from  the  ease  and 
simplicity  of  colloquial  discourse;  which  too  much 
abounds  in  artificial  embellishment,  formal  mo- 
notonous structure,  and  elaborated  figure;  and 
which,  when  employed  on  subjects  less  dignified 
than  those  of  which  he  usually  treated,  is  extremely 
faulty.  His  manner,  perverted  and  extravagantly 
extended,  has  led  many  fashionable  writers  to  sup- 
pose that  a  continual  glare  of  metaphor,  an  un- 
ceasing effort  to  exhibit  epigrammatic  point,  and 
an  undibtinguishing  stateliness  of  march,  were 
among  the  superior  beauties  of  composition.  These 
faults,  togcth?r  wilh  tlic  short  sentences,  so  much 
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^siffected  within  a  few  years  past,  by  several  popu- 
lar writers,  are  among  the  fantastic  errors,  which 
a  spirit  of  misguided  imitation,  or  a  perverted  taste^ 
have  brought  too  much  into  use. 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  in  this  sketch,  not 
to  take  notice  of  several  other  writers,  who,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  century  in  question,  made  a 
distinguished  figure  in  the  annals  of  English  style. 
Among  these,  perhaps,  the  most  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention, are  the  author  of  the  letters  of  Junius, 
Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Bishop 
Watson,  The  remarkable  characteristics,  and 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  style  of  Junius 
are  well  known.  Mr.  Burke,  though  sometimes 
very  inaccurate,  yet  furnished  many  specimens  of 
splendid  and  forcible  eloquence,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  brightest  era  of  Grecian  or  Ro- 
man taste.  While  the  writings  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds*  and  Bishop  Watson,  more  chaste  and 
correct,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  force  and  other 
beauties,  will  long  be  read  as  admirable  models  of 
English  composition. 

To  the  above  names  might  be  added  those  of 
Dr.  Beattie,  Dr.  Blair,  and  several  others,  both 
in  North  and  South  Britain,  either  still  living  or 
lately  deceased,  who  have  contributed  to  form  and 
extend  a  taste  tor  elegant  writing.  But  to  these 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  without  en-. 
gaging  in  a  discussion  too  minute  for  the  limits  of 
the  present  sketch. 

In  English  historical  style,  Hume  and  Robert- 
son arc,  unquestionably,  die  best  models.  The 
former  excels  in  ease,  spirit,  and  interest ;  the  lat- 
ter in  purity,  dignity,  strength,  and  elegance.  The 

j       h  In  thii  remark,  the  charge  against  the  memory  of  Sir  }.  Retnoi^ds 

'•^  as  having  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  composition  of  those  noble 

discourses  which  he  delivered  before    the  Royal  Academy,  b  taken  for 

granted  to  be  false,  or,  at  least,  not  true  to  the  extent  which  has  bcca 

•tatcd. 
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ffcat  improvement  which  they  have  effected  in  this 
ind  of  composition,  since  the  time  of  Clar£kdqn» 
and  of  Rapin,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  care? 
Jess  reader.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  attempted  to  carrjr 
the  ornaments  of  this  kind  of  style  milch  higher  than 
his  predecessors  had  ventured.  But  it  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  most  impartial  judges,  that  many  of 
his  favourite  ornaments  are  meretricious;  that  his 
loftiness  is  often  nothing  more  than  bombast  and 
affectation;  that  what  he  imagined  to  be  beautiful 
splendour  of  diction,  is  frequently  disgusting  glare; 
that  in  aiming  at  a  dignity  far  above  the  ease  of  dis* 
course,  he  becomes  so  '^  fantastically  infolded"  as 
to  be  obscure,  if  not  unintelligible.  His  manner 
1»8  indeed  many  beauties,  .but  it  has  also  multi- 

Elied  blemishes ;  and  the  reader  of  taste  will  pro* 
ably  allow  that  English  style  has  rather  suffered 
deterioration  than  gained  improvements  by  his  lir 
terary  labours. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  then,  seems  to  be  this; 
that  English  style,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  become  more  rich  and 
copious,  by  a  large  accession  of  words;  that  it  has 
gamed  a  more  "  lofty  part,"  and  "  moves  with  a 
more  firm  and  vigorous  step;"  that  the  structure  of 
sentences,  in  our  best  authors,  is  more  compressed, 
accurate,  and  philosophical;  that  ^^  the  connective 
particles  are  used  with  more  attention  to  their  ge- 
nuine meaning;"  and,  in  general,  that  the  scientific 
spirit  of  the  age  has  extended  itself  remarkably,  in 
giving  to  our  language  that  precision,  spirit,  force, 
polish,  and  chaste  ornament,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently met  with  at  the  present  day.' 

9  Tkcre  are  some  good  remarks  oo  English  style  in  the  Tnquinr^a  S*rU» 
rf Essmyt^hy  William  Godwin.  Though  no  friend  to  human  happiness 
ctn  recaauneiid  the  moral  or  religioBS  principles  of  this  writer,  which  are 
pre-cmiiieotiy  fitted  to  delude,  corrupt  and  destroy ;  yet  he  is  himself 
master  of  a  vigorous  styk|  aod  his  judgmcot  on  a  questioo  of  literary  taste 
at  entitled  to  respect. 
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The  English  language  is,  indeed,  capable  of 
much  greater  improvement,  and  will,  probably,  re- 
ceive more  than  it  has  yet  attained.  Improprieties, 
and  violations  of  analogy  are  to  be  found,  in  con* 
^iderable  number,  in  the  best  writers;  and  many 
of  those  words  and  phrases  which  modem  inno- 
vators haveintroduced,  a  better  taste  will,  no  doubt, 
indignantly  dismiss.  If  more  than  forty  years  ago 
a  celebrated  writer  could  complain,  with  justice,  of 
numerous  departures  from  the  purity  of  English 
idiom>  and  deviations  toward  the  "  Gallick  struc- 
ture and  phraseology,*'  it  is  presumed  that,  since 
that  time,  the  complaint  has  become  better  found- 
ed. Mr.  Hume,  and,  in  a  higher  degree,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  to  say  nothing  of  a  multitude  of  less  con- 
spicuous writers,  are  cnargeable  with  many  devi- 
ations from  the  purity  of  our  language,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  many  phrases  by  no  means  consistent 
with  its  analogy.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  these  faults  are  accompanied  with  real 
and  numerous  improvements;  that  the  style  of  our 
best  authors  is  not  only  incomparably  superior  to 
that  which  prevailed  antecedently  to  the  time  of 
Addison,  but  also,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  his 
best  specimens;  and  that  excellences  of  style  have 
lately  become  more  common  and  popular  than  at 
any  former  period ;  insomuch,  that  we  now  often 
find  in  an  occasional  pamphlet,  or  in  the  pages  of 
a  gazette,  a  perspicuity,  energy,  and  elegance  of 
diction,  for  which  we  might  have  looked  in  vain 
amon^  the  best  models  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Besides  the  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  English  style,  during  the  last  age,  the 
language  has  undergone  several  minuter  changes, 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  being  just  mentioned. 
The  Oj'thography  of  our  tongue  has  received  con- 
siderable modifications.  Superfluous  letters  have 
been  discarded  from  many  words.     And,  in  the 
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\ise  of  capitals,  ereat  alterations  have  been  intro* 
duced.  But  besides  the  changes  in  orthography 
which  have  been  generally  received,  and  are  now 
established)  several  proposals  were  made,  in  the 
course  of  the  century  we  are  considering,  for  a  more 
radical  reform.  Of  this  reform,  which  consisted 
in  an  attempt  to  render  the  spelling  more  conform- 
able to  the  rules  of  pronunciation,  Mr.  Elphin- 
STONE,  of  Great-Britain,  and  Dr.  Franklin  and 
Mr.  Noah  Webster,  of  our  own  country,  among 
others,  have  appeared  as  the  most  conspicuous  pro- 
jectors and  patrons,  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Wil- 
KiNS.  The  successive  proposals  and  exertions  of 
these  gentlemen,  to  attain  this  favourite  end,  were 
all  unsuccessful.  The  great  majority  of  philologists 
seem  to  have  considered  them  as  useless  in  them- 
selves, calculated  to  injure  the  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage, completely  subversive  of  etymological  prin- 
ciples, and  productive  of  numerous  inconveniences 
andevi/s. 

Tlie  attention  lately  paid  to  English  Orthoepy^ 
may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  pronunciation  of  our  language  was, 
a  few  years  ago,  in  a  very  crude,  loose,  and  neg- 
lected state.  TTiis  circumstance  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  several  ingenious  and  accurate  men,  who 
perceiving  the  importance  of  some  regular  and  con- 
sistent plan  of  pronouncing,  engaged  in  a  system 
of  reform  on  this  subject ;  and  by  exhibiting  the 
anomalies  of  pronunciation,  and  pointing  out  its 
analogies,  were  enabled  to  lay  down  rules,  which 
have  proved  extensively  useful.  Among  those 
writers  who  deserve  high  praise  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Elphikstonk,  before  mentioned,  is  entitled  to 
the  first  place.     At  the  commencement  of  his  in- 

j  Thii  wonl,  like  the  art  which  it  is  designed  to  express,  is  of  recent 
/ormaticm.  It  i.s  derived  from  the  Greek  words  'o^So;|  reitm,  and  ico;, 
^v^vniy  asd  si^iuMcii  liic  art  t^  /tronounoing  «e//. 
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quiries,  he  found  Orthoepy  in  a  most  chaotic  con* 
dition.  In  his  Principles  of  the  English  Language, 
he  did  much  towards  reducing  the  chaos  to  order, 
and  laid  down  the  principles  of  a  just  and  regular 
pronunciation.  But  by  treating  the  subject  in  a: 
way  not  calculated  to  be  popular;  and  by  endea* 
vouring  to  make  an  extravagant  and  ill-judged  re- 
form in  the  orthography  of  the  language,  he  lost 
that  portion  of  credit  with  the  public,  to  which  hi« 
merit  entitled  him ;  and  his  labours  were  less  us^*^* 
ful  than  they  ought  to  have  been.  After  Mr.  El*  ' 
PHiNSTONE,  Dr.  Kenrick  appeared  as  a  teacher 
and  reformer  in  pronunciation ;  and  his  Rhetorical 
Dictionary  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  respectable 
and  useful  contribution  for  this  purpose.  Next  to 
him  came  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  carried  his  im- 
provements on  this  subject  still  further;  and  in  his 
Dictionary^  gave  to  the  public  a  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation much  superior  to  any  thing  that  had 
been  offered  by  his  predecessors.  He  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Nares,  who,  in  his  Elements  of 
Orthoepy^  treated  the  subject  in  a  new  and  inge- 
nious manner,  and  introduced  yet  greater  im- 
provements. The  last  distinguished  writer  on  this 
branch  of  English  Grammar,  is  Mr.  Walker.* 
This  gentleman,  in  his  Critical  and  Pronouncing 
Dictionary^  seems  to  have  united  the  different  ex- 
cellences of  those  who  went  before  him;  to  have 
avoided  many  of  their  mistakes;  to  have  supplied 
a  large  portion  of  their  defects;  and,  on  the  wnole, 
to  have  furnished  the  republic  of  English  literature 
with  the  best  standard  of  pronunciation  which  the 
language  affords.' 


i  Since  the  publication  of  Walker*s  work,  a  pronouncing  dictionary 
has  been  presented  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Tone^,  alio  of  Oreat-Britain.  Tt 
it  believed  that  the  best  judf^t  consider  this  work  as  containing  little  if  ttf 
xeal  improTenient  on  that  of  Walker. 

/  Sec  preface  to  WAiKct'i  Cri$iiM  tmi  Fr9n9win  Oi^^wuirj. 
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Koh^ithstanding  the  splendid  excellences  of 
tomposition  displayed  in  the  writings  of  AddisoNj 
Pope,  and  Swift,  all  the  treatises  on  English 
Grammar  in  use  when  they  wrote  were  crude  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  principles  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  were  transferred  to  the  English,  and 
grammatical  works  formed  accordingly.  On  this 
plan  every  writer  upon  English  grammar  had  proi- 
ceeded  anterior  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Lowth.  The 
number  and  value  of  his  improvements  are  gene- 
rally known  to  grammarians.  Since  his  time  the 
labours  of  Priestley,  Sheridan,  Ash,  Tooke, 
PicKBURN,  Walker,  Webster,  Murray,  and 
others,  have  produced  additional  light  and  im- 
provement in  the  grammar  of  our  language.  The 
oest  English  grammar  now  extant  is  that  by  the 
last  named  writer,  Mr.  Lindley  Murray,  who^ 
by  this  publication,  and  by  several  others  con- 
nected with  it,  and  designed  as  auxiliaries  to  its 
principal  purpose,  has  become  entitled  to  the  gra- 
titude of  every  friend  to  English  literature,  and  to 
true  virtue.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  question^ 
there  was  no  Dictionary  of  the  English  language 
which  deserved  the  name.  Not  long  afterwards 
there  appeared  one  superior  to  all  that  had  gone 
before  it,  by  Mr.  Bailey.  This  work,  though 
possessing  considerable  merit,  especialljr  in  the 
etymological  department,  was  still  defective  in  so 
many  respects,  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  safe  or 

m  Mr.  LiM DLtT  MvtAAT  b t  mtiTc  of  Penntylyania,  but  resided  duriiMr 
the  e^rlj  part  of  hij  life  chiefly  in  the  city  of  New-York.  Having  reniovea 
CoOrett^Britaio,  for  the  benefit  of  hit  health,  he  hat  employed  hit  leiture, 
for  a  number  of  yean,  in  improving  the  grammar  of  hit  native  tongue, 
and  in  making  toch  other  publicationt  at  have  a  tendency  to  form  the 
mindt  of  youth  to  a  love  of  literature  and  of  virtue.  The  excellence  of 
ill  his  literary  labourt,  and  the  charitable  appropriation  of  the  product  of 
iiit  workt,  to  which  he  hat  long  rigidly  adhered,  have  tecured  for  him  a 
•ution  in  the  p«bHc  citccm  too  high  to  render  eulogium  ncccitary  in  thii 
place. 

VOL.  11.  ^  V 
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adequate  guide.     Bailey  was  succeeded  by  seve- 
ral others  of  inferior  note,  who  laboured  as  English 
lexicographers,  but  they  did  little  worthy  of  being 
recorded.     In  this  state  of  things.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,   a  distinguished  philologist   of  Great- 
Britain,  undertook  to  compile  a   grand  national 
dictionary,   a  task  to  which  learned   academies 
had  generally  been  considered  alone  equal.     His 
plan  of  the  Work  was  laid  before  the  public  in 
1747,  and  in  1755  this  wonderful  production  of 
the  labour  of  an  individual  issued  from  the  press. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Dictionary  of 
the   English   Language^   notwithstanding    all   its 
splendid  merits,  is  an  imperfect  work.     Its  illusr 
trious  compiler  was,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant 
of  the  philosophy  of  language^  which  at  that  period 
was  little  understood  by  the  most  profound  gram- 
marians.    His  etymological  investigations  are  too 
often  superficial  and  unsatisfactory;  and  his  nume- 
rous omissions  of  words  unquestionably  belonging 
to  the  language,"  indicate  cither  carelessness  or 
haste  in  the  execution  of  his  task.     Added  to  these 
faults,  his  style  of  definition  has  been  criticised  as 
"  loose  and  pedantic;"  he  has  been  accused  of  a 
needless  and  improper  subdivision  of  meanings; 
and  his  frequent  indulgence  of  a  taste  for  "  neo- 
teric importation  from  the  Latin,"  is  considered, 
by  many,  as  a  departure  from  his  own  principles, 
by  means  of  which  the  purity  of  our  tongue  has 
suffered  injurious  mixtures  and  adulterations.  Still, 
however,  viewing  the  work  of  Johnson  as  the 
production  of  one  man;  recollecting  how  small  a 
portion  of  his  life  it  employed ;  considering  its  im- 
mense superiority  to  every  thing  of  a  similar  kind 

.r 

n  Dr.  JoH  N  so N,  in  his  DictionMry,  has  collected  abonc  48,000  words.  The 
Reverend  H.  Croft  asserts  that  he  has  made  a  list  of  n/)00  more,  which 
he  proposes  to  introduce  into  a  new  work.    See  Wbnpibo&n'i  yinmwf 

England^  &c. 
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which  had  gone  before  it;  and  taking  into  the  ac-i 
count  also,  that  it  wa$  written  "  with  little  assist- 
ance of  the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage  of 
the  great;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement^ 
or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but 
amidst  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sicknesis 
and  in  sorrow,"  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful monument  of  philological  taste^  erudition, 
and  labour. 

The  English  dictionaries  which  have  been  given 
to  the  public  since  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  are  nu- 
merous. They  have,  in  general,  however,  con- 
tented themselves  with  servilely  copying  that  great 
lexicographer,  and  have  made  few  important  ad- 
ditions to  his  labours.  To  this  general  character 
Dr.  Ash  is  an  exception :  considering  his  dictionary 
as  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of  words,  scientific, 
technical,  obsolete,  colloquial,  decent,  or  other- 
wise, it  is  doubtless  the  most  complete  extant  5  and 
so  far  as  the  mere  number  of  words  is  an  excellence, 
his  work  must  be  pronounced  much  superior  to  that 
of  Johnson.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  such  an  indiscriminate  admission  of 
words  as  Dr.  Ash  has  thought  proper  to  adopt,  be 
not  more  injurious  than  useful.  The  dictionaries 
of  Kenrick,  Sheridan,  Walker,  with  a  com- 
parative view  of  their  respective  merits,  were  be* 
lore  noticed.  But  as  these  were  designed  rather 
to  promote  English  Orthoepy  than  the  general  in* 
terestsof  our  language,  the  further  consideration  of 
them  win  not  be  attempted  in  this  place. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  eighteenth 
century  has  produced  a  great  extension  of  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  tne  English  language. 
Within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  this  language 
has  been  gradually  becoming  more  known  among 
the  learned  of  other  countries,  and  its  best  models 
of  composition  more  studied.     Mr.  Pope  is  said 
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to  have  lamented  that  his  writings  were  not  likely 
to  be  much  read,  excepting  by  the  inhabitants  of 
one  small  Island.  Had  he  lived  till  the  present 
day  he  would  have  seen  better  prospects  opening 
to  his  literary  ambition.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
immense  continent  of  North- America,  where  the 
productions  of  that  great  Poet  will  probably  long 
be  perused  by  many  millions ;  and  to  place  also  out 
of  the  account,  the  extensive  foreign  dependences 
of  Great-Britain,  where  English  literature  is  likely,^ 
in  time,  to  flourish ;  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
the  language  in  which  he  wrote  is  incomparably 
more  read  and  spoken  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
since  his  day,  than  ever  before. 


FRENCH   LANGUAGE. 


The  French  language,  during  the  last  century^ 
received  modifications  and  improvements  in  a  con-, 
siderable  degree  similar  to  those  which  have  already 
been  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  English.  It  was 
before  remarked  that  this  language  was  some  time 
before  the  English  in  the  progress  of  improvement. 
The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been  commonly  called 
the  goldeii  age  of  French  literature,  and  the  period 
of  perfection  in  French  style.  It  is  probable  that 
this  opinion  is  rather  better  founded  than  that 
which  assigns  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  furnish- 
ing the  highest  grade  of  refinement  in  English 
composition.  The  publication  of  the  famous  Die- 
tionnaire  de  C Academic  Frangaise^  a  great  and 
splendid  work  in  its  day,  formed  an  important  aera 
in  the  history  of  the  French  language.  The  grand 
object  of  the  Association  which  compiled  this  Dic- 
tionary, and  presented  it  to  the  world,  was  to  im- 
prove and  fix  their  language  3  and  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  the  publication  was,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  subservient  to  these  purposes. 

But  to  expect  a  living  language  to  be  absolutely 
stationary,  is  to  expect  that  which  borders  on  the 
region  of  impossibility.  Accordingly,  since  the 
completion  of  the  great  national  dictionary  just 
mentioned,  the  French  language  has  gained  large 
accessions: of  words  and  phrases,  and  has  received 
various  kinds  of  melioration.  The  work  of  the 
Academy  has  long  been  superseded  by  the  private 
and  better  Dictionary  of  M.  Richelet,  which  has 
been  honoured  with  high  and  general  praise.  But 
even  this  latter  is  far  from  embracing  the  numerous 
additional  words  with  which  learned  philologists 
of  that  country  have  endowed  their  language. 

The  large  work  of  M.  Court  de  Gebelin,  on 
language,  published  a  few  vears  ago,  contains  an 
extensive  and  learned  investigation  of  French  Eh/^ 
mologr/,  which  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  struc- 
ture and  genius  of  that  language.  Indeed,  within 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  century  under  consider- 
ation, several  writers  of  high  reputation,  but  of 
whom  the  author  has  too  little  knowledge  to  speak 
distinctly,  have  undertaken,  with  considerable 
success,  to  exhibit  the  beauties  and  defects  of  their 
native  tongue,  and  to  point  out  the  means  for  its 
further  refinement. 

The  list  of  those  writers  who  contributed,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  to  enrich  and  polish 
the  French  language,  is  too  large  to  be  given  at 
length,  even  if  the  information  requisite  for  this 
purpose  were  possessed.  Out  of  the  great  number, 
Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  BuFFONi 
deserve  to  be  selected,  as  standing  in  the  first  rank. 
Since  the  date  of  their  writings  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  language  has  gained  any  real  refine- 
ments. If  an  air  of  metaphysical  abstraction, 
and  antithetic  point,   be  more  prevalent  among 
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some  late  popular  writers  of  that  country  than 
formerly,  it  is  believed  no  substantial  imptovements 
have  been  made  in  the  vigour,  the  polish,  the  pre- 
cision, and  the  chaste  ornaments  or  French  style. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  probable  that  there  was  no  living  lan- 
guage so  generally  understood,  and  so  correctly 
spoKen,  among  the  learned  of  all  civilized  countries, 
as  the  French.  It  was  then  spoken  as  the  most 
polite  medium  of  intercourse  at  several  of  the 
courts  of  Europe,  and  the  acquisition  of  it  consi- 
dered as  an  important  part  of  liberal  education. 
Since  that  time  the  knowledge  and  use  of  this  lan- 
guage have  greatly  extended.  It  has,  in  fact,  al- 
most become,  what  the  Latin,  once  was,  an  uni- 
versal language.  Perhaps  it  may  be  asserted  that 
a  larger  portion  of  mankind,  at  the  present  day, 
understand  and  speak  this  language,  than  were 
ever  before  known  to  be  acquainted  with  a  living 
tongue/ 


GERMAN   LANGUAGE. 

The  German  Language,  in  the  course  of  this 
century,  has  been  greatly  enriched  and  refined. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  century  it  remained  in  a 
rude  and  unpolished  state.     Such  of  the  learned 

•  Some  remarki  on  modern  improvements  in  the  Spamub  language^ 
would  naturally  follow  this  section,  if  the  author  were  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  amount  of  these  improvements  to  make  even  general 
remarks  on  them.  It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  mention,  that 
the  Rojat  Spanish  Academy  •/  Madrid^  founded  in  I7l3f  was  instituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  national  language. 
With  this  view,  after  spending  many  years  in  the  requisite  preliminary  in- 
vestigations; after  devoting  much  attention  to  the  selection  of  such  words 
and  phrases  as  were  used  by  the  best  writers,  and  noting  those  which 
were  either  low,  corrupt  or  obsolete,  that  learned  Society  published,  hi 
X783,  the  D'tccionario  de  la  Lemgua  Castellaha;  a  work,  which,  though  defec- 
tive in  etymological  inquirieSf  and  in  several  other  respects,  is  yet  by  far  the 
best  extant. 
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men  of  that  country  as  had  then  devoted  them- 
selves to  philology,  chiefly  studied  the  ancient  Ian- 
Siages,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own.     Most  of 
eir  scientific  publications  then  made  were   in 
Latin.     Since  that  time  more  has  been  done  to 
promote  the  interests  of  German  literature,  and 
especially  to  cultivate  the  German  language^  than 
had  been  done  for  several  centuries  before.     One 
of  the  first  steps  in  this  course  of  cultivation  was 
the  publication  of  the  Messiah,   by  Klopstock. 
When  that  celebrated  poem  made  its  appearance, 
the  many  new  combinations  of  words,  and  the  va- 
rious licences  of  language  with  which  it  abounded, 
excited  much  complaint  among  the  countrymen  of 
the  author;  but  these  innovations  soon  became  fa- 
miliar, gradually  gained  admirers,  and  at  no  great 
distance  of  time  were  generally  adopted^  by  the 
best  German  writers.    Klopstock  was  particularly 
successful  in  improving  the  versification  of  his  na- 
tive language.     lie  introduced  a  new  style  of  poe- 
try into  his  country;  and  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed as  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  polite  lite- 
rature.    ITiis  celebrated  poet  has  also  done  much 
to  improve  the  orlhot^raphy  of  his  language.     He 
fir^t  suggested,  and  by  his  own  example  enforced, 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  reform  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  German  tongue.     His  proposals, 
mdeed,  were  not  adopted  in  their  full  extent;  but 
thev  led  others  to  direct  their  attention  towards 
this  object;  and  to  him  therefore  is  due  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  arising  from  the  improvements 
which  have  since  taken  place.^ 

Next  to  the  radical  reform  introduced  by  Klop- 
srocK,  the  writings  of  many  others  of  the  literati 
of  that  country  have  had  a  considerable  influence 
113  promoting  the  same  object.     Among  these  the 

/  MwihJj  J^0ga%lMt    Londoq^  vol  v.  p.  aSo. 
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poems  of  Haller;  the  Idylls^  and  Death  of  AM, 
of  Gessner  ;  the  fables  and  moral  writings  of  Gel- 
LERT;  the  numerous  and  diversified  productions  of 
Wieland;  and  the  various  works  of  Lessing,  Her- 
der, Goethe,  Schiller,  Voss,  and  many  others, 
have  all  contributed  a  share,  to  render  a  language 
once  but  little  esteemed  in  Europe,  one  of  the  most 
copious,  energetic,  and  rich  of  modem  tongues. 
•  But  among  late  German  writers  no  individual  is 
entitled  to  more  honourable  mention  than  J.  C. 
Adelung,  a  celebrated  philologist  of  that  country. 
His  labours  in  studying  and  improving  his  native 
language  have  been  extensive,  persevering,  and 
successful  to  a  degree  almost  without  precedent. 
He  has  produced  works,  in  this  department  of  li- 
terature, with  which  the  productions  of  learned 
academies,  and  royal  societies,  can  scarcely  be 
brought  into  competition.  His  Grammar  of  the 
German  Language"^  is  an  elaborate  and  systematic 
work,  unquestionably  superior  to  all  preceding 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  and  has  contributed  much 
towards  forming  and  regulating  the  language  of 
which  it  treats.  But  his  greatest  work  is  a  Com^ 
plete  Dictionary  of  the  High  German  Languages 
In  the  composition  of  this  extraordinary  work  he 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  thirty  years,  and  it  is 
pronounced,  by  good  judges,  to  come  nearer  to 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  dictionary  than  any  other  ef- 
fort of  human  diligence  hitherto  published.  It 
contains  a  larger  number  of  words  than  any  other 
extant;  the  definitions  are  singularly  lucid  and  satis- 
factory; every  word  is  scientifically  arranged,  with 
respect  to  its  literal  and  metaphorical  signification; 
the  ctymolofijies  of  words  arc  pursued  with  an  acute* 
ncss  and  a  skill  which  render  them  highly  instruc- 


tf  In  two  volumes  large  octavo. 

r  It  coniiiii  of  five  volumet  large  ^uartv. 
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\\vt\  and  the  author  displays  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  his  language,  and  the  peculiar  merits 
of  its  best  authors,  whicn  eminently  qualified  him 
for  the  task  which  he  undertook  to  execute. 

This  grammar  and  dictionary,  we  are  told,  have 
been  useful,  beyond  anv  other  publications,  ia 
correcting  the  orthograpny,  in  exploring  the  ety- 
inology,  and  in  regulating  the  syntax  or  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  incessant  efforts  of  Adelung 
have  also  served  to  animate  and  euide  the  exertions 
of  his  countrymen  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object. 
Since  he  wrote,  philological  inquiries  havt  acquired 
an  ascendency  and  a  prevalence  in  that  enfpire 
which  they  never  before  possessed.  Grammars^ 
dictionaries,  and  critical  essays,  have  unusually 
abounded.  Questions  for  elucidating  and  improv- 
ing the  language  have  been  published  by  acade- 
mics and  literary  associations  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  have  occupied  much  of  the  attention 
of  learned  men.  And,  finally,  their  popular  writers, 
especially  their  poets  and  dramatists,  arc  continu- 
ally addine  to  the  stores  of  the  language,  new 
words,  ana  combinations  of  terms,  which,  though 
in  some  cases  they  have  been  considered  as  inju- 
rious innovations,  have  yet  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  mass  of  improvement. 

This  language,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding,  has 
been  much  more  studied  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  ever  before.  So  many  in- 
teresting works  in  literature  and  science  have  been 
published  in  Germany,  particularly  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  that  the  acquisition  of  the  language 
seems  now  to  be  regarded  by  the  literati  of  Europe 
as  nearly  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  the 
French  or  English,  which  have,  heretofore,  en- 
gaged such  pre-eminent  attention. 
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I 

SWEDISH  LANGUAGE. 


The  Swedish  Language,  in  the  course  of  a  feW 
years  past,  has  also  imdergone  great  improvements^ 
rrevious  to  the  middJe  of  the  century,  it  had  been 
much  neglected,  and,  like  its  kindred  dialects, 
the  German  and  the  Danish,  was  but  little  esteemed 
in  Europe.  About  that  time  John  Ihre,  Pro- 
fessor of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of  Upsal, 
was  commissioned,  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora, 
to  translate  into  Swedish  The  Ladies^  Library^ 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele.  In  obeying  this  com- 
mand, he  was  naturally  led  not  only  to  study  his 
native  language,  but  also  to  compare  it  with  the' 
more  polished  tongue  from  whicn  the  translation 
was  to  be  made.  The  result  of  these  inquiries 
was  an  attempt  to  place  the  language  of  his  coun- 
try on  a  more  respectable  footing  than  it  had  be- 
fore held.  With  this  view  he  published  his  Glo^" 
sarium  Sueo-Golhiaany  which  displays  great  eru- 
dition, the  talents  of  a  master  in  criticism,  and  un- 
common sagacity  in  detecting  both  the  faults  and 
the  beauties  which  he  wished  to  make  known.  In 
this  work  the  author  exhibits,  with  great  skill,  the 
analogy  and  etymology  of  the  Swedish  language; 
and  may  be  regarded  as  standing  with  the  highest 
in  rank  among  its  distinguished  cultivators  and 
reformers. 

Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Ihre  other  writers  have 
employed  their  talents  on  the  same  subject.  These 
writers  have  established  rules  of  construction,  cor- 
rected the  orthography,  discarded  foreign  phrases 
and  corrupt  modes  of  expression,  and  by  producing 
works  in  a  correct,  elegant,  and  refined  style,  have 
done  much  to  improve  their  native  tongue.  Among 
these,  Dahlin,  Botin,  Gyllenborg,  Creutze^ 
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KxEWBERG,  Leopold,  and  Lidnei^,  are  perhaps 
entitled  to  the  most  honourable  mention,  and  fur- 
nish examples  of  Swedish  style  according  to  its 
latest  and  best  improvements.  In  1786  a  literary 
asMciation,  under  the  name  of  the  Swedish  Acch 
demy 9  was  established  at  Stockholm.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  institution  is  to  cultivate  the 
lanruage  of  that  country ;  with  which  view  it  is 
saia  to  be  preparing  for  publication  a  national 
Orammar  and  Dictionary.' 


EUSSTAN    LAK6UA6E. 

The  Russian  Language,  during  the  period  under 
feview,  has  also  been  much  and  successfully  cul- 
tivated. This  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Sdavonian,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
ceuturv,  in  a  wretchedly  irregular  and  neg;lected 
condition,  very  few  compositions  of  dignified  cha- 
racter having  then  appeared  in  it.  Since  that 
time  it  has  employed  much  of  the  attention  of 
learned  men ;  grammars  and  dictionaries  have  been 
formed,  with  many  successive  improvements;  nu- 
merous translations  from  other  languages  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  enrich  and  polish  it;  the  Rus- 
sian academy  has  long  been  diligently  engaged  in 
its  cultivation;  and  writers  ot  taste  have  done 
much  to  confer  upon  it  regularity  and  ornament. 
Previous  to  the  year  1707  the  alphabet  of  this  lan- 
guage consisted  of  thirty-nine  letters.  In  that 
year  it  was  newly  modified,  and  reduced  to  thirty. 
These  are  chiefly  made  up  of  Greek  and  Roman 
letters,  together  with  some  characters,  to  express 
sounds,  which  are  peculiar  to  thcSclavonian  tongue. 
Though  the  language  of  Russia  is  still  impcrtcct, 

'  Stc  A  Ccfural  View  »f  Svttdtn^  by  M.  Catteav. 
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it  is  said,  by  those  who  have  studied  it,  to  be  re^ 
markably  rich,  harmonious,  and  energetic,  and 
well  fitted  for  every  species  of  composition/ 

Among  the  improvers  of  Russian  style,  in  the 
last  century,  the  nrst  place  is  due  to  Theophanes 
Prokopovitch,  Archbishop  of  Novogorod,  a  gen- 
tleman of  learning  and  taste,  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  laboured  much  to  pro- 
mote,  among  his  countrymen,  a  fondness  for  polite 
literature,  and  especially  to  encourage  the  study 
pf  their  native  tongue.  He  was  followed  by  Lo- 
MONOZOF,  a  distinguished  poet  and  historian.  Wc^ 
9S  well  as  Theophanes,  was  a  Russian  by  birthj^ 
and  is  stiled  the  "  great  refiner"  of  the  language  of 
his  country.  Nes^t  to  him  stands  Sumorokof,  a 
<listinguished  dramatist,  who  displayed  many  beau« 
ties  or  composition,  which  were  before  unknown 
in  the  Russian  language ;  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  a  zeal  for 
philological  and  other  polite  acquirements.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  name  of  Kheraskof,  the 
author  of  the  first  Epic  Poem  in  his  native  language, 
a  work  greatly  admired  by  his  countrymen,  and 
the  appearance  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
forming  an  era  in  the  history  of  their  poetry,  and, 
generally,  in  th^  progress  of  their  literary  cha-. 
racter.*' 

In  order  to  spread  a  taste  for  literature  among 
her  subjects,  Catharine  II.  in  1768,  appointed  a 
committee  to  order  and  superintend  translations  of 
the  classics,  and  the  best  modern  authors,  into  the 
Russian  tongue ;  and  made  a  liberal  allowance  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  In 
consequence  of  this  order,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  most  esteemed  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 

i  CoZE*8   'Travels  lute  Russia,  &c.  vol.  li.  chap.  vili.  ind  alfo  TooKK*a 
yino  •/  the  Russian  Empire. 

V  Cox  1*9  Travels  iirtt  Rtssia^     B«  ▼.  c;  TJU. 
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mnd  some  of  the  first  class  in  the  English,  French, 
end  German  languages,  became  naturalized  in  her 
irmpire."  Those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
philology  will  readily  perceive,  that  the  attempt  to 
transfer  the  contents  of  these  rich,  refined,  and 
regular  languages  into  one  less  cultivated,  must 
always  issue  in  communicating  more  or  less  of  the 
excellences  possessed  by  the  tormer  to  the  latter. 


Besides  the  numerous  and  important  improve- 
ments in  the  more  cultivated  languages,  for  which 
the  eighteenth  century  is  distinguished,  we  may 
also  mention,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  age,  equally 
worthy  of  remark,  the  extensive  knowledge  whifh 
has  been  acquired,  by  learned  philologists,  within 
a  few  years  past,  of  many  other  living  languages, 
even  some  of  the  most  barbarous  and  unpolished. 
The  amount  of  information  communicated  by 
modem  voyagers  and  travellers  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  is  great  and  valuable.  Among  these 
Straiilenberg,  Sonnerat,  Marsden,  Thun- 
BERG,  FoRSTER,  and  many  others,  are  entitled  to 
honourable  distinction. 

The  idea  of  tracing  the  origin  and  history  of  na- 
tions through  the  medium  of  inquiries  into  their 
respective  languages,  if  not  first  conceived,  was  cer* 
tainly  first  reduced  to  practice,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  in  the  century  under  review.  It  is  believed 
that  the  first  considerable  specimen  of  an  inquiry 
of  this  nature  was  given  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant, 
of  Great-Britain,  a  gentleman  whose  profound 
erudition,  critical  sagacity,  and  unwearied  labour, 
arc  among  the  signal  honours  of  the  age.'''     Nearly 


ar  Coxt*S  Travels  Info  Russia. 

IV  It  b  impowible  for  any  friend  to  virtue  ^nd  rodiiJ  learning  to  pro- 
noimcc  the  name  of  this  veteran  in  literature  without  vcneratioD.  In  hit 
Vhfnwti$ms  ami  Inquirkt  rtlatiffi  /•  varitit  parts  •/  Ancient  H'utery^  and  in 
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about  the  same  time  appeared  the  celebrated  and 
voluminous  work  of  M.  Court  de  Gebelin,  be* 
fore  mentioned,  in  which,  with  great  learning, 
but  with  perhaps  less  judgment,  he  has  investigated 
the  history  of  nations  through  the  same  medium/ 

Large  and  curious  collections  of  languages  re- 
markably abounded  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Among  these  the  collection  of  J.Lorenzo  Hervas> 
a  native  of  Spain,  but  residing  at  Rome,  deserves 
respectful  notice.  This  learned  man,  in  his  great 
work,  entitled  Idea  del  UniversOy  gave  a  general 
'synopsis  of  all  known  languages,  their  affinities^ 
differences,  &c.  of  which  the  best  judges  have 
spoken  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Of  later  date,  the 
Philosophical  sand  Critical  Estimate  of  Fourteen 
Ancient  and  Modem  European  Languages,  by  IX 
Jenisch,  of  Germany,  is  also  a  valuable  acquisi* 
tion  to  the  student  of  philology. 

But  the  most  extensive  collection  of  modem 
languages  which  the  last  age  produced,  was  that 
formed,  toward  the  close  of  it,  by  the  learned  aca- 
demicians of  St,  Petersburgh,  in  Russia.  The 
Empress  Catharine  IL  conceived  the  vast  design 
of  compiling  an  "  Universal  and  Comparative  Vo- 
cabulary of  all  Languages,"  and  ordered  such  a 
work  to  be  undertaken.  Accordingly  M.  Pallas, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences,  assisted  by  a  number  of  other  learned 
men,  engaged  in  the  arduous  task,  and  laid  the 
first  part  of  the  work  before  the  public  in  1786, 
and  another  portion  of  it  three  years  afterwards. 

his  Nrw  Systftm^  or  Analysis  of  Ancient  Myibohgy^  he  has  disphyed  ao  ex- 
tent, and  a  minuteness  of  information  truly  wonderful ,  perhaps  unequalled 
bv  any  other  individual  living ;  and  a  deg^ree  of  critical  acumen,  and  philo- 
sophic soberness  of  inquiry,  joined  with  a  love  of  truth,  and  especially  of 
Evangelic  truth,  which  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  both  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  christian. 

•V  'MonJt  Frimitif  analyse  et  ComJ^are   avec  U  Idimic  M^dnm*    9  ton. 
4to. 
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Tfcis  Comparative  Vocabulary^  may  justly  be 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  century.  Spe- 
cimens of  so  great  a  number  of  languages  were 
certainly  never  before  brought  together  by  human 
dUigence.  And  the  work,  vfjnlQ  it  reflects  great 
honour  on  the  illustrious  editor,  and  his  learned 
coadjutors,  and  on  the  public  spirit  of  their  em-*' 
ployer  and  patron,  the  Empress,  furnishes  most 
instructive  documents,  not  only  towards  the  for- 
mation of  an  enlightened  theory  of  language,  but  ( 
also  /or  investigatmg  the  history  of  man. 

The  Celtic  or  Gaelic  language  was  the  object  of 
much  inquiry,  by  a  number  of  learned  men  of  the 
hst  century.  Grammars  and  dictionaries  of  its 
diflferent  dialects  were  formed,  and  new  light 
thrown  on  the  structure  and  probable  history  of  the 
language.  In  these  inquiries.  Pelloutier,  Bul- 
let, Jokes,  Mallet,  and  Shaw  were  much  and 
honourably  distinguished.  The  (r(?Mir,  in  several 
of  its  most  important  dialects,  was  also  diligently 
and  successfully  investigated,  during  the  last  age^ 
byWACHTER,  ScHiLTER,  Ihre,  Lye,  and  scveral 
other  learned  philologists. 

Much  valuable  inrormation  was  obtained,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  concerning  the  languages  of 
the  aboriginal  nations  residing  on  the  American 
continent.  For  collecting  this  information,  and 
communicating  it  to  the  public,  we  are  indebted  to 
Charlevoix,  Carver,  Adair,  Long,  Clavigero, 
Reverend  Mr.  Zeisberger,'  Reverend  Dr.  Ed- 


y  Lu^^rvm  Mimt  Orlit  F'^catntana  Ctmfarati^at  Augutththiut  eura  c9t» 
iufa,  LttiUmis  Prim^^  Linguat  Euref^t^  et  AjU  complex*,  par*  prior,  Pc- 
tropoL  1786.  4to.  et  Part  Secuitda.     Pctropol.  1 789.  4to. 

s  Mr.  ZtitiEKOEK  was  a  retpccuble  missionaiy,  sent  bf  the  Unkei 
Brethren  to  preach  the  gospel  amoog  the  Indians.  Hit  work  referred  to 
m  an  Ess^ay  •/  a  Delavjare-Indian,  and  Englhb  Spelling- Bock,  printed  at  Phi« 
kddphia  id  X776.  Betides  thit  gentleman,  teveral  other  persont,  belong- 
ing to  the  tune  religions  communion,  have  contributed  much  to  the  eloci- 
teios  oC  Indiio  Uoguagcs,    Among  tbcic,  Mr.  Ptklavii  manjTevt 
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WARDS,*  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  observa- 
tion and  diligence.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Presi-* 
dent  of  the  United  States,  has  also  made  much  in- 
quiry into  the  languages  of  the  American  Indians, 
and  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  collec- 
tion of  specimens.  But  there  is  certainly  no  indi- 
vidual to  whom  wc  arc  under  so  many  obligations 
for  investigating  these  languages,  and  presenting 
rich  vocabularies  to  the  public,  as  Professor  Bar- 
ton, of  Philadelphia,  whose  name  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  so  frequently,  and  with  so 
much  respect,  in  several  of  the  preceding  chapters 
of  this  work.  This  gtfntleman  has  made  large  coU 
lections  of  Indian  languages,*  which  he  has,  with 
great  learning  and  ingenuity,  compared  with  each 
other,  and  with  some  of  the  languages  of  the  eastern 
continent.  By  these  investigations  he  has,  not 
only  in  his  own  opinion,  but  also  in  the  judgment 
of  many  of  his  best  informed  readers,  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  there  is  but  one  radical  language 
arnong  the  Indians  on  the  American  Continent;  and 
that  the  nations  of  America  and  those  of  Asia  have 
a  common  origin/ 

ago  a  missionary  to  some  of  the  American  tribes,  and  Mr.  HiCKcwiLDKitf 
who  at  this  time  holds  an  important  station  in  a  western  mission,  desenro 
to  be  mentioned  with  particular  distinction,  and  with  many  acknowledge 
nents,  for  their  unwearied  and  intelligent  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

m  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.  late  President  of  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady ;  the  excellent  Son  of  a  still  more  illustrious  Father,  whosd 
name  was  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  Besides  the  great  learning  and 
talents  displaytd  by  this  gentleman  on  various  theological  subjects,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place,  he  published  Ohervaihns  om  the  Lam^ 
gyaga  of  tbt  Mubbekanee^jo  IndianSf  See.  New-Haven,  X788,  in  which,  with* 
a '  number  of  ingenious  remarks  on  the  structure  and  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  gave  some  curious  specimens  of  its  vocabubry. 

6  See  Nrtv  Kittvt  of  the  Origin  of  ibt  TriUt  and  Nutivns  cf  America^  8to« 
1798,  second  edition. 

c  The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Bakton's  work  is  thought  worthy 
of  being  inserted  at  length : 

"  The  inference  from  these  facts  and  observations  is  obvious  and  interest* 
ing:  that  hitherto  we  have  not  discovered  more  than  one  radical  lan- 
guage in  the  two  Americas;  or,  in  other  words,  that  hitherto  we  havo 
•oi  discovered  in  America  any  two,  or  more,  languages  between  which 
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The  enemies  of  Revelation,  half  a  century  ago, 
laid  great  stress,  not  only  on  the  diversity  of  com- 
plexion and^figure,  but  also  on  the  variety  of  Ian-- 
guages  among  men,  as  arguments  for  discrediting 
the  sacred  history^  Both  these  arguments,  by  later 
investigations,  have  been  clearly  refuted.  Indeed, 
modern  inquiries  into  the  languages  of  different 
nations,  instead  of  giving  countenance  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  sacred  volume,  have  rather  served 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  its  historical  records;  for 
they  have  resulted,  if  not  in  complete  proof,  at 
least  in  establishing  the  highest  probability,  that 
all  languages  bear  an  afHnity  to  each  other;  that 
they  may  all  be  traced  to  a  common  stock ;  and 
that  we  have  Reason  to  conclude,  independently 
of  the  Mosaic  history,  that  the  human  race  sprang 
firom  a  single  pair. 


wt  ire  ibcapoible  of  dctectbe  aJlDitiei  (and  tkote  often  tery  trraung^)  ei- 
thtr  in  America,  or  in  the  old  world.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
Indian  tradert,  interpretert,  or  other  penons,  to  assert,  that  such  and  suck 
languages  bear  no  relation  to  each  other ;  because,  it  seems,  that  the  per* 
ions  speaking  them  cannot  always  understand  one  another.  When  these 
^nrf  languages,  however,  are  compared,  their  relations,  or  affinities,  are 
iovnd  out.  It  is  hy  such  comparisons  that  I  have  ascertained,  that  the 
hnguagc  of  the  Delawares  is  the  language  of  such  a  great  number  of  tribes 
in  America.  It  is  by  such  comparisons,  that  future  inquirers  may  discover, 
that  in  aO  the  vast  covntries  of  America  there  is  but  one  language :  such 
Ipqniriei,  perhapa,  vriil  even  prove,  or  render  it  highly  probable,  that  mOL 
the  languages  of  the  earth  bear  some  a£^ity  to  each  other.  I  have  already 
discovered  some  strOung  affinities  between  the  language  of  the  Yolofs  (one 
of  the  hhckwr  nations  of  Africa)  and  certain  American  tribes.  What  a 
field  for  investigation  does  this  last  mentioned  circumstance  open !  Whilst 
|»hiloaophert  are  busted  in  investigating  the  influence  of  climate  and  food, 
ind  other  physical  agents,  in  varying  the  Sgure  and  complesion  of  man- 
kind, they  should  not  neglect  inquiries  into  the  resemblances  of  all  lan- 
guages. The  farther  we  push  our  researches  of  this  kind,  the  more  we 
discover  the  proofs,  if  not  of  the  absolute  derivation  of  all  mankind  from 
•ne  pik,  at  least  of  dk  ancioit  bccrcoonc  of  all  the  nations  of  the  canh."^^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


PHILOSOPHY    OF    LANGUAGE. 

Under  this  head  it  is  intended  to  present  ^ 
brief  and  general  view  of  those  inquiries  into  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language y  and  of  Universal 
Grammar y  which  have  been  pursued  with  so  much 
success  in  modern  times.  These,  it  is  believed^ 
are  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  the  period  under 
consideration;  or,  at  least,  have  been  conducted 
more  extensively  and  more  successfully  than  ever 
before. 

The  Origin  of  language  is  a  question  concern- 
ing which  disputes  have  been  long  and  warmly 
maintained ;  some  contending  that  it  is  an  inven- 
tion of  man,  gradually  growmg  from  rude  inarti- 
culate cries,  into  a  regular,  polished,  and  syste- 
matic form,  in  the  progress  of  civilization;  and 
others  asserting  that  it  must  have  been  reveale  1 
from  heaven.  This  controversy  arose  many  cen- 
turies before  that  which  is  now  under  review;  but 
in  no  preceding  age  was  it  ever  considered  in  a 
manner  so  extensive,  learned,  and  satisfactory. 
The  former  opinion  was  defended  with  great  zeal, 
erudition,  and  ingenuity,  by  Lord  Monboddo,''  of 
North  Britain;  by  Father  Simon,  M.Voltaire, 
and  the  Abbe  Condillac,  of  France;  and  by  M. 


d  Lord  Mo  N  BOD  DO  supposes  that  language  is  not  natural  to  man ;  t^ 
men  /anj^  before  they  tpaket  that  before  they  arrived  at  the  point  at  i^hich 
language  began  to  be  used,  they  conversed  together  by  signs  and  inarticu- 
late cries ;  that  from  these  latter  language  was  gradually  formed  ;  that  lU 
languages  are  derived  from  Egypt^  the  great  source  of  science  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  that  the  Egyptian  language  is  the  same  with  the  Samurit,  or  sacred 
language  of  India,  of  which  the  Grock  is  a  diakct.  See  hie  Origin  and 
Frograt  of  Lfmguagt% 
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Herder/  and  others,  of  Germany.  The  latter 
doctrine  was  adopted,  and  maintained,  during  the 
period  under  consideration,  by  M.  Sussmilch,  Dr. 
fiEATTiE,  Dr.  Blair,  and  by  many  other  writers, 
who  have  treated  either  formally  or  indirectly  on 
the  subject. 

The  true  nature  and  philosophy  of  language,  or 
the  principles  oi  Universal  Grammar y  seem  to  have 
eluded  the  inquiries  of  the  most  sagacious  for  many 
centuries.  A  multitude  of  writers  of  the  first 
character,  from  Plato  down  to  Leibnitz,  treated 
largely  and  ably  on  the  subject;  but  they  did  Httle 
more  than  to  copy  the  mistakes  of  each  other,  or 
to  present  a  succession  of  delusive  systems,  which 
would  not  bear  the  test  of  more  enlightened  exa- 
mination. Though  this  may  appear  strange  to  a 
careless  or  superficial  inquirer,  yet  when  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  the  subject  is  duly  appreciated, 
it  will  no  longer  be  a  niatter  of  surprise  that  so 
many  great  men  should,  in  their  investigations^ 
have  gone  so  wide  of  the  mark. 

After  the  many  preceding  failures  to  examine 
with  success  the  philosophy  of  language,  Mr. 
Locke  undertook  the  task,  in  his  great  work  on  the 
Human  Understanding/  But  while  he  threw  much 
light  on  the  doctrines  of  mind,  and  treated  more 
successfully  than  any  preceding  writer  of  the  com- 
position and  use  of  terms,  he  did  little  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  universal  grammar.  His  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  Hartley,'  assuming  different  ground, 
attempted  also  to  form  an  analysis  of  language, 
and  to  present  a  philosophical  view  of  the  subject. 
But,  like  his  predecessors,  his  labours  served  only 

e  Ht&DE&  accounts  for  the  origin  of  Ungnage  on  mechanical  prlnciple«, 
or  by  comhtntng  the  organical  structure  of  the  body  with  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  which  inhabit  it,  and  the  circumttancet  in  which  the  being  is 
placed,  in  whom  th}«  organization  and  these  facultiet  are  united. 
/  Essay  9/1  Humam  l/i^tnta/iJiitg,  VoL  II.  b9ok  iii. 

t  OhrrvattMj  o/i  Mam,    VoL  1.  chap.  iii.4cct.  I> 
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to  show  more  clearly  than  ever,  the  importance, , 
the  profundity,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  inquiry. 

Dr.  Hartley  was  followed  by  Mr.  James 
Harris,  a  learned  English  gentleman,  who,  in  his 
HcrmeSy  professed  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  formal 
and  systematic  manner.*  He  acknowledges  him- 
self  to  be  indebted  for  some  of  the  leading  pipn- 
ciples  of  his  svstem^to  Apollonius,  a  learned 
grammarian  or  Alexandria;  but  he  is,  perhaps, 
still  more  indebted  to  Professor  Perizonius,  a 
celebrated  philologist  of  Leyden,  who,  early  in 
the  century,  in  his  notes  on  Sanctii  Minerva,  de- 
livered nearly  the  same  doctrines;  so  nearly,  in- 
deed, that  good  judges  have  denied  to  Mr.  Harris 
the  honour  of  having  made  any  important  improve- 
ment upon  them. 

The  system  of  grammar  taught  in  Hermes  is  the 
following.  The  author  divides  all  words  into 
two  grand  classes,  called  Principals  and  Accessories. 
The  former  he  subdivides  into  two  branches,  Sulh 
stantives  and  Attributives;  the  latter  into  two  others. 
Definitives  and  Connectives;  so  that  under  one  ot 
these  four  species,  SubstantiveSy  AttributiveSy  De^ 
^finitivesy  or  ConnectiveSy  he  includes  all  the  varie- 
ties of  words.  He  considers  articles,  comunctions, 
and  prepositions,  as  having  no  signification  of 
their  own,  but  as  deriving  a  meaning  only  from 
their  connection  with  other  terms.  On  these  lead- 
ing principles  his  boasted  fabric  rests. 

Mr.  Harris  was  doubtless  a  learned  and  inge- 
nious man;  but  as  some  of  the  best  judges  utterly 
deny  that  his  doctrines  of  general  grammar  are 
either  original  or  just,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
will  long  be  considered  as  doing  him  much  honour. 
His  work,  however,  was,  for  many  years,  re- 
ceived with  high  approbation,  not  only  in  the  na- 

A  Sec   Hermetf  or  a  phUoto^hUal  Inquiry  CMeermng  Universal  Grawnmar* 
175 1. 
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Ave  country  of  the  author,  but  also  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  has,  even  yet,  many  ardent 
admirers. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Harris  laid  his  doc- 
trines before  the  public,  the  philosophy  of  gram- 
mar was  an  object  of  laborious  and  learned  in* 
quiry  at  the  celebrated  Greek  school  of  Leyden, 
la  these  investigations  the  great  Schultens,  and 
after  him  Professor  Hemsterhuis,  and  his  disci- 
ples, made  a  distinguished  figure.  Schultens  ex- 
amined the  derivation  and  structure  of  the  Greek 
language  with  great  care,  and  particularly  gave 
%ome  new  and  interesting  views  of  Greek  particles. 
Afterwards  Professor  Hemsterhuis  undertook  to 
derive  the  whole  Greek  language  from  a  few  short 
primitives,  on  a  plan  entirely  original.  His  spe- 
culations were  carried  further,  and  received  new 
light,  by  means  of  the  inquiries  of  his  pupils  Valc- 
KE)SAER,  Lennep,  and  others.  Though  the  la- 
bours of  these  great  philologists  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Greek  language,  yet  they  were  in- 
tended to  throw  light  on  Universal  Grammar, 
and  to  educe  principles  applicable  to  all  languages. 
To  give  even  a  brief  account  of  the  various  opi- 
nions which  they  taught  would  require  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them  than  the  writer 
of  this  retrospect  possesses,  and  would  lead  to  a 
detail  inconveniently  and  disproportionably  ex- 
rended.  It  is  sufHcient  to  say,  that  though  they 
failed  to  form  a  fair,  cdhsistent,  and  regular  fa- 
bric, yet  they  furnished  many  insulated  facts,  and 
useful  materials,  and  analysed  many  words  and 
classes  of  terms,  in  a  manner  which  did  them  great 
honour,  and  rendered  important  aid  to  the  philo- 
sophical grammarian/ 

i  For  tome  further  information  concerning  the  celebrated  Dutch  ety« 
mologiMft  aboTe  mentioned,  Ke  Ohervatipfu  #«  the  Nature  •/  Demctutrativt 
£%Uniie,  by  Thomas  Bkdooei,  8to.  1793.    No  mao  can  look  into  the 
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The  Dutch  etymologists  were  followed  by  Lord* 
MoNBODDo,  who,  in  his  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language^  gave  some  general  views  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  grammar.  Like  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
to  whose  doctrines,  especially  those  of  the  latter, 
he  looked  with  the  profound  veneration  of  a  dis- 
ciple, he  divided  language  into  two  parts.  Noun 
and  Verb,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  all  the  other 
parts  of  speech  under  these  general  denominations. 
But  while  he  adopts  this  division  of  words,  in  one 
part  of  his  work,  he  retracts  it  in  others,  and  ad- 
mits principles  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  gene- 
ral doctrine.  So  that,  though  he  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  given  some  learned  and  ingenious 
views  of  language,  yet  the  praise  of  having  formed 
an  original,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  system  of 
philosophical  grammar  must  be  wholly  denied 
him. 

In  \l?i&  this  perplexing  and  mysterious  sub-, 
ject,  which  had  so  long  eluded  the  researches  of 
philosophers,  was  unfolded  by  an  English  philolo- 
gist of  great  acuteness  and  erudition,  in  a  manner 
which  the  ablest  grammarians  have  generally  and 
justly  praised.  In  that  year  was  published  the  ce- 
lebrated EHEA  nTEPOENTA,  or  DiversioTis  of  Purlej/y* 
by  Mr.  John  Horne  Tooke,  a  work  in  which,  as 
good  judges  have  asserted,  "  by  a  single  flash  of 

writings  of  Dr.  Beddoes  without  discoTcring  marks  of  a  Tig^rous,  origin 
nal,  and  active  mind.  But  arc  the  precipitancy  and  decision  with  which 
he  pronounces  on  some  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  quettioni  which 
occur  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  satyrical,  contemptuom  wtfcntj  which 
he  indulges  towards  some  of  the  greatest  benefacton  to  science,  consistent 
With  the  cautious  and  candid  spirit  of  philosophy? 

/  Asearly  as  1778,  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Donning,  laid  be- 
fore the  public  the  liubstance  of  the  tixib^  seventh^  eigbtby  and  Mtntb  chapten 
of  the  Diversions  •/  Purlejy  printed  eight  years  afterwards. 

i  The  Greek  scholar  will  immediately  perceive,  that  the  first  part  of 
this  whimsical  title  signifies  luinged  %vordsy  and  refers  to  the  author's  doc- 
trine of  derivation.  The  second  part  alludes  to  the  celebrated  seat  of  Pre- 
sident Bradsuaw,  at  which  he  amused  himself  with  the  composition  o( 
Hit  work. 
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light/'  he  has  done  more  to  explain  the  whole 
theory  of  language  than  any,  or  than  all  his  prede- 
cessors. He  seems  at  length,  indeed,  to  have  ter- 
minated the  dispute,  and  to  have  dispelled  the 
darkness  which,  for  so  naany  ages,  had  rested  on 
the  subject. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  Mr.  Tooke  is,  that  there 
are  only  two  necessary  parts  of  speech,  viz.  the 
Noun  and  the  Verb^  and  that  all  other  words,  whe- 
ther adverbs,  conjunctions,  prepositionSy  &c.  are  to* 
be  considered  as  corruptions  or  abbreviations  of 
these  two;  and,  of  course,  that  the  latter  classes  of 
words,  instead  of  being  in  themselves,  as  both 
Mr.  Harris  and  Lord  Monboddo  had  taught, 
mere  unmeaning  sounds,  might  be  traced  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  sensible  signification.  In  dividing  all 
words  into  two  grand  classes,  Mr.  Tooke  agrees 
with  the  plan  which  Lord  Monboddo  adopted 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle;  but  with  respect  to 
the  remaining  details  of  his  system  he  is  original, 
and  presents  a  much  more  consistent  and  philoso- 
phical view  of  the  subject  than  any  preceding 
writer.  In  a  few  small  particulars  also,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Diversions  of  Purley  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  learned  Dutch  etymologists  before 
mentioned ;  but  the  points  of  coincidence  between 
them  are  so  few  and  unimportant  as  to  take  away 
nothing  material  from  Mr.  Tooke  of  the  honour 
of  originality.' 

/  The  author  of  Etia  TlTi^f/lA  lately  published  the  first  volume,  of 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  work,  intended  to  consist  of  three  vols. 
4u).  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  instead  of  bringing  new  sup- 
port to  his  theory,  or  pursuing  the  investigation  further  than  he  had  lie- 
iort  carried  it,  hie  has  tilled  up  the  additional  space  which  the  enlargement 
of  his  plan  afforded  him,  with  nothing  more  than  caustic  strictures  on  the 
vTitings  of  his  qiponents,  and  unseasonable  exhibitions  of  his  ^loiitica] 
ofiinions.  Mr.  Tooke  and  Dr.  Besdoes,  in  their  respective  si)les  o4 
writing,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  It  ib  not  improb;iblc 
that  the  latter  has  made  the  great  philologist  his  model.  Thc>^  have  !>oih 
gteat  merit  in  their  ^Tiy ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai  in  bcvcrul  attributes  of 
their  composition  they  will  have  few  imitators. 
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The  general  doctrine  of  Mr.  Tooke,  especially 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  English  language,  has 
been  pronounced,  by  the  best  judges,  to  be  fully 
established;  and  the  probability  is  strong  that  it 
applies  with  equal  exactness  and  felicity  to  all 
other  languages.  So  far  as  they  have  been  inves- 
tigated the  result  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  such  an 
opinion.  The  inquiries  of  the  8;reat  etymologists 
of  Leyden,  before  mentioned,  though  they  differ 
from  .Mr.  Tooke  in  many  respects,  furnish,  at  the 
same  time,  strong  confirmation  of  his  doctrine. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  absolute  proof  of  the  univer- 
sal truth  of  this  doctrine  would  require  an  extent 
of  acquaintance  with  languages,  which  can  never 
be  acquired  by  any  individual,  and  which,  to  be 
collected  by  numbers,  will  require  a  long  course  of 
patient  labour.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few 
philologists  have  pursued  the  path  marked  out  by 
Mr.  Tooke,  and  that  none  have  been  found  to  ex- 
tend the  inquiries  which  he  commenced,  into  re- 
gions which  he  was  unable  to  explore.  F.vcn 
some  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope,  who  have  undertaken  to  philosophize  on 
the  subject  of  language,  proceed  chiefly  upon  old 
and  exploded  principles;  and  appear  either  not  to 
be  acquainted  with,  or  not  to  embrace  the  disco- 
veries of  the  sagacious  Briton,  whose  work  forms 
so  important  an  era  in  the  history  of  philosophical 
grammar. 

Besides  the  great  theorists  above  mentioned,  the 
philosophy  of  language  has  been  treated,  with 
great  learning  and  ingenuity,  during  the  period 
under  consideration,  by  Drs.  Campbell*  and 
Beattie,"  before  mentioned;  and  by  President 
De  Brosses,*  M.  Beauzee,^  the  Abbe  Girard, 

m  Pbilosopby  of  Rhetoric ^  %  ToU.  8to. 

u  Theory  of  Language,  published  in  hls  DUurtatiom^  %  volt.  8iro.  l^Z$^ 

9  Formation  Mecbanique  det  Langues, 

p  Grammairt  Gemrale,  %  took  8vo.  1767. 
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the  Abbe  Condillac,^  add  M.  Court  De  Gebe- 
LiN/  of  France.  The  opinions  taught  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Scottish  professors  are  too  generally  known 
to  render  a  detailed  view  of  them  here  either  re- 
quisite or  proper;  while,  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  learned  French  philologists,  the  au- 
thor has  too  little  information  to  attempt  even  a 
general  sketch. 

These  inquiries  into  the  philosophy  of  grammar 
have  had,  it  is  believed,  an  useful  effect  on  many 
modern  writings,  and,  with  respect  to  their  proba- 
ble influence  hereafter,  may  be  regarded  as  of 
great  value.  Every  investigation  which  has  for  its 
objects  the  structure,  the  analysis,  and  the  real 
improvement  of  language,  doubtless  tends,  in 
proportion  to  its  success,  to  advance  the  interests 
of  education,  to  promote  every  department  of 
science,  especially  the  science  of  the  human  mind^ 
end,  in  general,  to  increase  the  happiness  of  man. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

HISTORY. 

The  historic  Muse,  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, had  many  votaries.  From  the  time  of  Ta- 
citus to  the  commencement  of  this  period,  she 
had  been  supplicated  by  multitudes,  but  with  little 
success.  After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  first  his- 
torical productions  of  respectable  character  were 
composed  in  Italy;  but  with  these  the  author  is 

y  See  the  first  voL  of  his  C^vr/  i*Mtmde^  in  i6Tob.  Ptrit  IJT$, 
r  Hut,  da  U  fmr9h^  aad  Qw&mmmin  C7«rv#ri«/#. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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too  little  acquainted  to  compare  them  with  subse-^ 
quent  works  of  the  same  class.  It  may  be  asserted^ 
however,  rhat  previous  to  the  age  under  review, 
no  historians  had  arisen,  for  many  centuries,  who 
might  be  compared  with  the  illustrious  models  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  without  incurring  a  sort  of  lite- 
rary profanity.  But  early  in  the  century  which  is 
the  period  of  this  work,  the  prospect  brightened. 
Specimens  of  history  began  to  appear  so  much  supe- 
rior to  the  uncouth  and  meagre  compilations  of 
preceding  ages,  as  to  inspire  a  just  hope  that  a 
more  auspicious  era  was  at  hand. 

There  are  several  circumstances  belonging  ta 
the  historical  productions  of  the  eighteenth  century 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  period,  and  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  preceding  times.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  take  notice  of  some  of  the  more 
obvious  ajid  important  of  these  circumstances  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  number  of  historical  works  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  age,  is  the  first  circumstance  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  which  attracts  our  notice.  No  former 
period,  certainly,  can  be  compared  to  this  with 
respect  to  the  multiplication  ot  historical  records^ 
Scarcely  any  portion  of  time,  or  the  affairs  of  any 
nation,  or  the  lives  of  any  conspicuous  monarchs, 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  some  writer  who  aspired 
to  the  rank  of  an  historian.  Indeed,  this,  like  every 
other  department  of  modern  composition,  has  be- 
come, within  a  few  years  past,  so  crowded  with 
adventurers,  as  to  render  the  enumeration  of  them 
next  to  an  impossible  task. 

The  historians  of  the  first  class  in  the  eighteenth 
century  presented  their  readers  with  a  greater  por- 
tion or  /raM,  and  instructive  matter,  than  any  pre- 
ceding writers  of  the  same  class.  The  works  of 
the  best  Greek  historians  are  notoriously  corrupted 
by  a  large  mixture  of  fable.     I'hc  same  remark 
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may  be  applied,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent,  to 
the  finest  Roman  models.  The  best  historical  works 
of  modern  Europe  are  certainly  entitled  to  more 
credit,  with  respect  to  authencity.  It  is  not  meant 
to  be  asserted  that  they  are  free  from  misrepresen- 
tation and  fable,  with  which  they  all,  in  different 
degrees,  abound;  but  merely  that  they  contain 
much  less  of  these  than  their  predecessors.  The 
reasons  of  this  superiority  are  obvious.  The  an- 
cient historians  could  only  consult  manuscripts  and 
traditional  records.  The  former  were  compara- 
tive// rare,  difficult  of  access,  liable  to  mutilation, 
and  other  injuries,  and  not  easily  corrected,  when 
erroneous,  by  collations  with  many  others  which 
detailed  the  same  facts.  The  latter  is  a  source  of 
information  so  obviously  imperfect  and  fabulous, 
that  no  prudent  writer,  in  ordinary  cases,  would 
receive  materials  from  it  with  confidence.  The 
6tores  of  information  open  to  modern  historians, 
are  more  numerous,  rich,  and  authentic.  The 
art  of  printing  has  multiplied  records  beyond  all 
former  example.  The  increased  intercourse  be- 
tween distant  countries,  and  the  facility  with 
which  documents  may  be  collected  from  every  ci- 
vilized quarter  of  the  globe,  also  present  a  new 
and  most  important  advantage  to  the  modern  com- 
piler of  history.  Accordingly,  this  class  of  writers, 
m  the  course  of  the  century  under  review,  admitted 
less  fiction  into  their  narratives;  stated  truths  in  a 
more  luminous,  connected  and  satisfactory  manner; 
and  went,  in  general,  more  deeply,  and  success- 
fully into  the  relations  of  political  causes  and  effects, 
than  any  of  their  predecessors.' 

/  This  remark  in  meant  to  be  a  general  one ;  but  it  admits  of  some  cr» 
«eptiooi.  The  histories  of  Clarendon  and  Burnet,  in  the  preceding 
CCDtory,  may  be  comidcrcti  as  vying,  in  point  of  autbentieity^  with  the  be»t 
flnbtequent  work^  of  the  »ame  kind.  They  are  both  »aid  to  be  partial ;  but 
whit  book,  or  whii  mind  was  cYcr  completely  free  froip  partiality  ? 
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We  have  at  least  one  instance  on  record,  of  aa 
eloquent  Greek  historian  attending  the  Olympic 
Games,  for  the  express  purpose  of  publicly  re- 
citing his  history  to  the  assembled  multitude.  It 
is  natural  to  conclude  that  a  work  formed  with  a 
view  to  such  an  exhibition  would  be  rather  an 
agreeable  poem^  accommodated  to  popular  preju-r 
dices,  and  addressed  to  popular  feelings,  than  a 
faithful  record  of  facts,  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity. The  historians  of  the  present  day  lay  their 
authorities  before  the  reader,  and  their  caution  is 
excited,  and  their  fidelity  rendered  more  vigilant 
ty  the  recollection  that  the  same  sources  of  mfor- 
mation  are  open  to  others,  and  that  contemporary 
rivals,  and  many  classes  of  readers,  will  sit  in  judg-r 
ment  on  the  truth  of  their  narratives. 

Another  great  improvement,  which  began  in 
the  eighteenth  century  to  characterize  the  more 
formal  and  dignified  works  on  civil  history,  is 
connecting  the  progress  of  literature,  science,  arts, 
and  manners,  with  the  chain  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary transactions.  Very  imperfect  views  of  these 
collateral,  but  important  and  interesting  objects  of 
inquiry,  are  to  be  found  in  any  histories  of  an 
earlier  date.  But  of  late  years,  and  particularly 
within  the  last  half  century,  the  best  historians 
have  interwoven  with  their  narratives  of  political 
and  military  events,  much  amusing  and  valuable 
information,  concerning  the  religion,  learning, 
laws,  customs,  trade,  and  every  other  object  tend- 
ing to  throw  light  on  the  progress,  genius,  and 
condition  of  different  communities.  The  import- 
ance of  this  improvement  will  be  readily  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  love  to  study  the  course  of  im- 
provement which  the  human  mind  has  exhibited; 
or  who  reflect  how  intimately  revolutions, and  other 
national  events  are  often  connected  with  the  current 
^f  literary,  moral,  and  religious  opinions^  and  hovv 
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much  a  knowledge  of  one  is  frequently  fitted  to 
elucidate  the  other. 

The  author  to  whom  we  are  probably  more  in^ 
debted  than  to  any  other  individual,  for  introducing 
and  recommending  this  improvement  in  civil  hisr 
tory,  is  M.  Voltaire.  His  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  one  of  the  first  specimens  of  a  work  upon  this 
plan.  The  attention  and  admiration  which  it  ex- 
cited, and  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  imitated 
and  surpassed,  by  many  succeeding  historians,  are 
generally  known. 

The  best  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century 
differ  from  those  of  the  same  class  in  ancient  times, 
in  excluding  speeches  and  other  extraneous  matter 
from  the  body  of  their  works.  This  practice  it  is 
well  known  was  much  in  vogueamong  the  ancients, 
and  was  an  important  part  of  the  poetical  and  even 
dramatic  structure  at  which  they  appear  to  have 
aimed  in  their  historical  compositions.'  The  ex- 
clusion of  every,  thing  of  this  kind  from  the  best 
models  of  history  which  the  last  age  produced,  de-r 
serves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  modern  improvement. 
Connected  with  this  circumstance  is  the  practice, 
also  recently  introduced,  of  subjoining  to  historical 
works,  in  the  form  of  appendices,  those  speeches, 
state-papers,  and  other  documents,  for  the  support 
or  illustration  of  their  narratives,  which  would  have 
encumbered  or  disfigured  the  text;  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  lay  open  to  the  reader  the  sources 
of  information,  and  augment  the  sura  of  instruct 
tion  and  amusement. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  the  most 
respectable  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  their  predecessors,  consists  in  the  superior  ex- 

/  Lord  MoNBODoo  pronounces  that  no  man  can  write  history  as  i| 
ought  to  be  written  without  the  introduction  of  speeches ;  and  that  ex- 
cluding them  i«  one  of  the  numcrooi  symptoms  of  literary  degeneracy  whicj^ 
•baracccrizc  modem  ttom* 
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cellence  of  the  style  employed  by  the  former.  It 
is  not  intended  to  institute  a  comparison  with  re-» 
spect  to  this  particular,  between  the  best  ancient 
models  of  history  and  those  of  modern  times. 
But  it  can  be  doubted  by  none  that  the  first  class  of 
historical  works  produced  in  the  last  age  far  trans- 
cend in  excellence  of  manner,  every  specimen  in  this 
department  of  composition,  which,  for  fifteen  cen- 
turies before,  had  been  given  to  the  world. 

The  first  English  historian  who  seems  to  have 
paid  any  attention  to  style,  and  who  rises  to  any 
thing  like  the  dignity  of  this  species  of  composition, 
is  Lord  Clarendon.  The  histories  which  pre- 
ceded his,  though  many  of  them  invaluable  as 
repositories  of  facts,  were  dull  and  uninteresting 
compilations,  thrown  together  without  taste  or 
skill,  and  apparently  without  even  an  attempt  to 
excel  with  respect  to  style.  He  had  the  honour 
of  introducing  an  higher  kind  of  historical  writing 
among  his  countrymen;  and  his  work  may  doubt- 
less be  pronounced  to  have  formed  a  remarkable 
era  in  this  branch  of  English  literature.  Though 
his  sentences  are  tediously  long  and  involved,  and 
his  narratives  equally  .prolix  and  perplexed;  yet 
he  wrote  remarkably  well  for  his  time,  and  de- 
serves an  honourable  place  among  the  improvers 
of  historical  style.  After  Clarendon,  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  came  Bishop 
Burnet,  who,  though  inferior  to  his  predecessor 
in  dignity,  went  beyond  him  in  sprightliness  and 
perspicuity.  He  was  accused  of  being  partial  to 
the  nouses  of  Orange  and  Hanover;  but  with  re- 
spect to  manner,  and  general  authenticity,  he  is 
entitled  to  much  praise,  and  certainly  contributed 
something  to  the  improvement  of  English  histori- 
cal style. 

On  entering  the  eighteenth  century,  Rapin  ap^* 
pears  as  the  first  respectable  historian.     Ilis  His-» 
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toty  of  Englandy  written  in  the  French  language, 
was  first  published  at  the  Hague,  in  1727,  and 
soon  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  Tin- 
DAt.  Though  Rapin  was  by  no  means  jnaster 
of  an  agreeable  style;  and  though  his  zeal  to  be  as 
foil  and  accurate  as  possible,  led  him  to  protract 
his  work  to  a  tedious  length ;  yet  he  is  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  having  compiled  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete, impartial,  and  satisfactory  histories  extant. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  historians  of  any  conspicuity 
^who  loaded  the  text  of  his  work  with  speeches  and 
state-papers. 

In  1758  another  Histoid  of  England  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Smollet.  This  production  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  talents  of  the  writer,  being  compiled 
in  great  haste,  and  rather  with  a  view  to  profit 
than  fame,  and  with  scarcely  any  attention  to  ori- 
ginal sources  of  information.  Still  with  regard  to 
style,  it  was  a  considerable  step  in  the  course  of 
improvement,  and  exhibited  excellences  in  this 
respect  superior  to  any  preceding  English  historian. 
Dr.  Smollet  was  followed  by  his  countryman  Mr. 
Hume,  who  made  trial  of  his  distinguished  powers 
in  the  same  field,  and  with  splendid  success.  He 
far  exceiJed  all  his  predecessors  in  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  historical  style,  and  at  once  raised  the 
character  of  his  country,  in  this  branch  of  literature, 
to  a  very  high  rank.  His  work,  indeed,  is  charged 
with  glaring  partiality;  and  that  spirit  of  hostility 
to  religion  which  he  was  known  to  possess  too 
frequently  appears,  whenever,  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  a  pretext  for  this  purpose  was  presented. 
It  must  even,  further  be  allowed,  that,  with  re- 
spect to  style,  in  which  his  great  excellence  lies, 
he  is  not  without  considerable  faults.  But  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  es- 
pecially in  native  case,  spirit,  and  force  of  lan- 
guage, he  has  no  equal  among  modem  historians. 
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and  has  certainly  furnished  a  specimen  of  histofj^ 
wliich  will  bear  a  very  honourable  comparison 
with  the  illustrious  models  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Soon  after  Mr.  HumeJs  publication,  his  coun-* 
tryman  and  contemporary.  Dr.  Robertson,  gave 
to  the  public  his  History  of  Scotlandy  which  was 
followed  by  the  History  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
History  of  America,  This  gentleman  unquestion-^ 
ably  deser^^s  a  place  among  the  greatest  historians 
of  the  age,  if  he  ^o  not  occupy  the  very  first  station* 
Though  his  narrative  is  not  equal  to  Mr.  Hume's 
in  ease  and  spirit,  yet  he  exceeds  him  in  uniform 
purity,  dignity,  and  elegance  of  diction.  In  these 
respects  Dr.  Robertson  may  be  pronounced  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  modern  historians,  and 
perhaps  to  have  no  superior  of  any  age. 

In  enumerating  the  first  class  of  English  histori-* 
cal  writers,  Mr.  Gibbon  comes  next  in  order* 
The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  forms  an  interesting  article  in  the  catalogue 
of  modern  historical  works.  The  insidious  and  ma- 
lignant zeal  to  discredit  religion  so  often  manifested 
in  this  work,  is  well  known.  And  the  artificial  struc- 
ture, the  circuitous  obscurity,  and  the  meretricious 
ornaments  of  the  style  are  no  less  generally  acknow- 
ledged. Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  the  learn- 
ing, and  other  splendid  accomplishments  of  this 
celebrated  historian,  he  is  far  from  having  furnished 
a  model  that  can  be  safely  imitated,  or  conferred 
any  real  improvement  on  this  department  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  Nor  is  his  work  less  hostile  to  all 
the  interests  of  decorum  and  virtue,  than  to  the 
best  rules  of  taste  and  criticism.' 

V  Those  who  would  see  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the  partiality,  the  want 
of  regard  to  truth,  and  the  shameful  obscenity  which  abound  in  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's celebrated  work,  especially  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of 
the  quarto  edition,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  very  able  review  of  this  part 
of  the  work,  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  first  published  in  a  Britiiih  literar}'  jourfaI» 
vd  since  reprinted  in  b  separate  volume.    Svo.  1 791. 
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Though  the  three  last  mentioned  writers  are  ge- 
nerally represented  as  holding  th^Jfirst  rank  amongst 
£oglish  historians5  there  are  some  other  names, 
worthy  of  honourable  distinction,  belonging  to  the 
period  of  this  retrospect.  Lord  Lyttleton'sZTiV- 
tory  of  Henry  II.  has  long  and  deservedly  sus- 
tained a  very  high  character.  Dr.  Goli>sMith's 
Histories  of  Rome  and  England  are  written  in  the 
agreeable  style  of  that  popular  author.  ^  The  His- 
tory of  England,  by  Mrs.  Macaulay,  is  a  very 
respectable  specimen  of  female  talents,  and  holds 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  list  of  English  historic 
cal  compositions.  Besides  these  the  histories  of 
Dr.  Henry,  Professor  Stuart,  Dr.  AVatson, 
Mr.  MiTFORD,  Dr.  Gillies,  Dr.  Coote,  Mr. 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Russell,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Belsham,  and  several  others,  have  received  much 
praise.  To  designate  the  comparative  and  pecu- 
liar merits  of  each  of  these  would  lead  to  a  discus^* 
sion  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  this  chapter. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  with  different  views, 
and  various  grades  and  kinds  of  talents,  they  have 
all  presented  the  public  with  works  which  do 
them  honour,  ana  which  occupy  an  important 
space  in  the  annals  of  English  literature. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Great-Britain  that  histo- 
rians of  an  highly  respectable  character  arose  in 
the  course  of  the  last  age.  Most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  especially  those  distinguished  by 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  may  boast  of  a  number 
who  hold  an  elevated  rank  in  the  same  department 
of  literature. 

The  historians  of  France,  during  this  period, 
were  numerous  and  distinguished.  Early  in  the  cen- 
tury M.  RoLLiN,  by  his  Ancient  History,"^  estab- 

m  The  respect  eTef7  where  paid  by  M.  Rollin,  in  the  course  of  hit 
bktoryt  to  the  government  and  providence  of  Ood,  and  to  Revebtioo, 
^eiervet  particnUr  notke,  and  is  one  of  the  numerous  cbantcterinics  of 
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Jished  his  Character  as  an  interesting  arid  instruc-' 
tive  writer,  and  ha^  been  more  generally  perused 
and  praised  than  most  other  historians  of  tne  age*. 
He  was  followed  by  M.  Vertot,  who,  in  several 
historical  works,  displayed  considerable  talents^ 
especially  in  gracefulness  of  manner,  and  in  the 
happy  art  of  rendering  his  narrative  entertaining. 
Next  in  order  occur  the  numerous  and  extensive 
historical  works  of  M.  Voltaire.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  writer,  in  style,  in  compfehension 
of  mind,  in  the  philosophical  cast  of  his  inquiries, 
and  especially  in  his  reflections,  exceeded  all  the 
former  historians  which  his  country  had  produced. 
But  it  requires  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  his 
works  to  perceive  that  he  is  partial,  uncandid, 
grossly  detective  in   authenticity,   and  disposed, 
upon  every  pretext,  to  depart  from  probability, 
truth,  and  decorum,  for  the  purpose  of  reviling  the 
religion  of  Christ/    The  Abbe  Millot  succeeded 
Voltaire,  and  in  his  Elements  of  General  History^ 
-an  elegant  and  popular  work,  raised  a  monument 
to  the  honour  of  himself  and  his  country.     The 
Abbe  Raynal,  in  the  History  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  presented  the  public  with  a  produc- 
tion, which,   though  not  generally  respected  as 
fiuthentic,  drew  much  of  the  attention  of  the  lite- 
rary world/    To  these  it  would  be  unpardonable 

this  great  work,  which  recommend  it  to  the  general  perual  and  regard  of 
those  who  love  truth,  virtue  and  piety. 

ic  The  degree  of  credit  due  to  M.  Voltairb,  as  a  recorder  of  facti^ 
will  appear  in  the  perusal  of  a  work  entitled  the  Letters  of  certain  Jews, 
Ice.  written  by  the  Ahb^  Guknnb,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Unirertity 
of  Paris,  and  published  about  the  year  17  70.  In  this  work  the  author  it 
enabled,  by  hu  profound  erudition,  his  vigorous  and  penetrating  mind,  and 
his  talents  for  mild,  but  most  efficient  satire,  to  place  the  historian  of  Fermey 
in  a  point  of  light  by  no  means  honourable  either  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
learning,  or  to  his  love  of  truth. 

y  Tht  Ahh6  Ravnal's  work  is  said,  by  Mr.  Bit  an  EoWAaos,  to 
have  no  more  title  to  the  character  of  authentic  history  than  RMmou 
Crusoe.  Thb  is,  probably,  an  extravagant  mode  of  expressing  what  is 
no  doubt  true,  that  the  Abb^  is  often  chargeable  with  taking  his  ttatc" 
fiaents  from  imagination  rather  than  from  authentic  rocofdsb 
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not  to  add  the  justly  celebrated  Histoiy  of  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth^  by  Mademoiselle  Keralio,' 
>rhich  has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be 
an  impartial  and  elegant  production.  Several  other 
respectable  historians  appeared  in  France,  towards 
tbe  close  of  the  century,  who  would  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  names, 
did  our  plan  admit  of  entering  into  furmer  par- 
ticulars. 

In  Germany  no  historical  work  deserving  of 
high  praise,  with  respect  to  arrangement,  struc- 
ture and  style,  had  appeared  prior  to  the  middle 
of  the  century  under  consideration.  Since  that 
time  the  successive  works  of  Schmidt,  Muller, 
Haberlin,  Heinrich,  Schiller,  Wagner,  Gal- 
rETTi,  Buohholz,  Beck,  Meiners,  Backzo,  and 
feveral  others,  have  raised  the  character  of  their 
country  with  respect  to  this  species  of  compo- 
sition. Of  these  it  is  believed  that  Schiller, 
in  ease,  spirit  and  interest  of  narrative,  and  in  cor- 
rectness and  elegance  of  style,  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  German  historians. 

In  Sweden,  Benzelius  and  Wilde,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  first  undertook 
to  present  the  history  of  their  country  in  a  con- 
nected and  agreeable  form.  They  were  succeeded 
by  Dahlin,  who  pursued  the  same  course  w^ith 
more  taste  and  success.  About  the  same  time  ap- 
peared the  work  of  Botin,  which  is  much  distin- 
guished for  the  excellence  both  of  its  matter  and 
style.  Besides  these,  a  still  larger  performance  of 
Lager  BRING  deserves  a  respectful  notice  among 
the  improved  specimens  or  history  which  that 
country  produced  during  the  period  of  this  retro- 
spect. To  the  above  names  may  be  added  those 
of  Celsius  and  Hallenberg,  who  have  also  been 

s  Hut9ry  rftbe  JUigm  of  Elinabttb  ^uecm  •[ Siighnd^  4  ^^  8to.  I785, 
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considerably  praised,  in  their  own  country,  for  8c* 
veral  historical  compositions/ 

The  historians  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  during  this 
period,  though  numerous,  were  few  of  them  ex* 
tensively  known,  or  higly  esteemed.  The  History 
of  Denmark^  by  M.  P.  F.  Suhm,  is  said  to  be  a 
work  indicating  considerable  erudition  and  talents 
The  History  of  Mexico^  by  Clavigero,  and  the 
History  of  the  New  World y  by  Munoz,  as  they 
supplied,  in  some  degree,  important  desiderata  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  may  be  regarded  as  anK)ng 
the  most  interesting  of  the  numerous  volumes  which 
might  be  recounted,  did  our  limits  admit  of  suck 
details. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  Great-Britain 
produced  the  best  models  of  historical  composition 
of  which  the  eighteenth  century  can  boast.  Though 
some  of  the  French  historians,  and  particularly  M. 
Voltaire,  seem  to  have  led  the  way  in  forming 
the  present  improved  taste  in  this  species  erf"  writing  3 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  their  British  suc- 
cessors went  far  beyond  them,  and  produced  his- 
tories which,  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
facts,  in  dignity,  purity,  and  ekgance  of  style,  and 
in  general  authenticity,  display  an  assemblage  of 
excellences  which  were  never  before  equalled  in 
any  age  or  country.  Next  to  these  the  nistorians 
of  France  and  Germany  justly  claim  superior  rank. 
The  other  countiues  of  Europe  stand  in  an  order^ 
with  respect  to  degrees  of  excellence,  which  it  is 
neither  easy  nor  necessary  to  adjust. 

Though  America  has  not  yet  produced  histo* 
rians  who  can  vie  with  the  first  class  of  British 
models,  yet  she  has  given  birth  to  a  number  quite 
proportioned  to  her  literary  age  and  standing,  and 
some  which  will  do  her  lasting  honour.     These  all 

«  Cattcau's  yiivf  rfSt9€dnii  chap,  xxiii.  Svot  Lond  i7fo% 
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belonr  to  the  eighteenth  centory.  The  first  his- 
torical work  pubhshed  by  a  native  American,  was 
the  History  of  Virginia^  by  the  Reverend  Wil- 
iiAM  Stith,  President  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
tege.  This  gentleman  was  learned,  collected  his 
materials  with  a  singularly  minute  care,  and,  it  rs 
<atd,  may  be  relied  on,  as  exceedingly  faithfu!  and 
accurate ;  but  his  manner  is  inelegant,  and  uniii- 
teresting.  Stith  was  followed  by  Mr.  BevErlt, 
vrho  wrote  the  history  of  the  same  Province,  up  td 
the  year  1700.  If  his  predecessor  were  too  mi- 
nnte  and  tedious,  Beverly  rati  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  failed  of  beinc  so  instructive  or 
pleasing  as  he  might  otherwise  have  been,  fronl 
IHS  excessive  brevity. 

The  next  American  who  displayed  his  talents  inf 
diis  department  of  literary  labour  was  Cadwal- 
lADER  CoLDKN,  Esquire,  Lieutenant-Govemoi' 
of  the  Province  of  New- York,  who  was  before 
mentioned  as  a  respectable  physician,  botanist, 
and  astronomer.  His  History  of  the  Five  Nations 
ef  Indians  is  another  monument  of  his  talents  and" 
diligence.  In  1756  William  Smith,  Esquire, 
published  his  History  of  the  Province  ofNezv-York, 
a  work  which,  though  executed  at  an  early  period 
of  the  life  of  the  author,  and  in  great  haste,  yet 
affords  a  large  and  very  valuable  amount  of  in- 
struction to  the  student  of  American  history.  In 
1765  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  published  a  History  of 
New-Jersey,  which  appears  to  be  a  judicious  and 
faithful  compilation.  A  few  years  afterwards  Go- 
vernor Hutchinson  presented  to  the  public  his 
History  of  Massachusetts y  which  holds  a  respecta- 
ble rank  among  the  historical  productions  of  this 
country.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  David  Ram- 
say, of  South-Carolina,  who,  in  his  History  of 
the  Jmerican  lievolutiony  and  his  History  of  the 
Revolution  in  South-Caroiinay  has  done  honour  to 
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his  fidelity,  diligence,  and  literary  taste.  In  1792 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Jeremy  B£lknap  completed  his 
History  of  New- Hampshire  y  a  work  which  will  long 
be  considered  as  an  honourable  testimonial  of  the 
industry  and  judgment  of  the  author,*  Two  years 
afterwards  Dr.  Samuel  Williams  gave  to  the 
public  his  History  of  Vermont^  which  mdicates  an 
ingenious  and  philosophical  mind,  and  contains 
much  useful  information.  The  next  American 
history  is  that  of  the  District  of  Maine ^  by  James 
Sullivan,  Esquire,  which  affords  a  considerable 
portion  of  interesting  instruction  to  the  student  of 
American  history.  In  1797  appeared  the  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut^  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  a  perform- 
ance which,  for  the  fulness  of  the  information 
which  it  exhibits,  and  the  minute  accuracy  and  fi- 
delity manifested  in  every  part  of  the  narrative, 
deserves  high  praise.^  In  the  same  year  was 
published  a  History  of  Pennsylvania^  by  Mr. 
Robert  Proud,  which,  though  not  distinguished 
by  much  taste  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
its  materials,  nor  by  the  correctness  or  elegance 
of  its  style,  is  yet  entitled  to  credit  as  a  faithful 
compilation  of  facts,  especially  as  it  presents  a 
concise  view  of  the  society  of  Friends^  and  a  very 
satisfactory  account  of  the  settlement  and  progress 
of  that  denomination  of  Christians  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  last  important  work  of  this  kind  given  to  the 

h  Dr.  Belknap  will  long  be  respectfully  remembered  by  the  friends  of 
literature  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  United  States.  Besides  presenting 
the  public  with  works  which  must  be  considered  among  the  best  specimens 
of  history  and  biography  which  our  country  has  produced,  there  were  few 
men  in  America  more  learned,  of  more  solid  and  useful  talents,  or  more 
devoted  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  literary  and  Kientific  instito* 
tions.  He  who  shall  attempt  hercaftrr  to  give  a  view  of  the  progress  of 
literature  in  New- England,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts,  must  assign 
a  conspicuous  place  to  the  character  and  labours  of  Dr.  Bclkmap. 

c  This  gentleman  is  now  engaged  in  compiling  a  History  of  tht  United 
Statijy  on  which  he  has  bestowed  much  time  and  labour,  and  of  which  those 
who  know  his  fidelity  and  accuracy,  entertain  high  cxpectatioob 
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American  public  is  a  Continuation  of  the  History 
of  Massachusetts  J  by  George  R.  Mi'not,  Esquire, 
o(  that  State,  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and 
which  it  is  hoped  the  ingenious  author  will  be  in- 
duced soon  to  complete. 

A  new  plan  of  history  was  introduced,  a  few 
years  ago,  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Henry,  of  Eldin- 
burgh,  in  his  History  of  Great-Britain y*  in  which 
the  civil,  military,  naval,  commercial,  constitu- 
tional, and  scientific  departments  of  his  work  are 
severally  placed  in  distinct  chapters,  and  while 
their  mutual  influence  is  stated,  may  each  be  read 
separate  from  the  rest,  through  the  whole  perio^ 
embraced  by  the  historian.  In  this  plan  he  was 
followed,  with  some  improvements,  by  Mr.  James 
P.  Andrews,  whose  premature  death  the  lite- 
rary world  has  much  reason  to  regret;  and  to 
whom  it  is  hoped  some  successor  will  appear  as 
competent  to  tread  in  his  steps  as  he  was  in  those 
of  Dr.  Henry. 

The  mode  of  writing  history  in  the  form  of 
Letters  is,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  pe- 
culiar to  the  century  under  consideration.  This 
form  of  historical  composition,  it  is  believed,  was 
first  introduced  into  the  English  language  by  Lord 
Lyttleton,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  Dr.  Russell,  and  others.  That  it 
presents  some  advantages,  chiefly  on  the  score  of 
that  ease  and  familiarity  admissible  in  the  epis- 

J  since  the  abore  was  written,  this  geotleman,  to  the  regret  of  all  wha 
htm,  hat  been  remoTcd  by  death.  His  learning  and  talents,  com- 
with  a  degree  of  modesty,  urbanity,  and  dignity  of  character  truly 
tare,  endeared  him  to  a  large  and  respectable  circle  of  friends,  aid  rendered 
him  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  native  State.  Seldom  has  the  memory  ol 
any  man  been  more  highly  respected,  or  more  fondly  cherished  by  his  ac- 
qmintance,  than  that  of  George  Richakds  Minot. 

e  Some  years  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Hknkt*s  work.  Dr.  Mo- 
SB  ki  if  had  adopted  a  plan  somewhat  similar  in  his  EcJetiasticml  HuUrjfm 
Dr.  HcNar  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  introduced  this  plan  iou» 
sivti  history,  and  of  having  confcired  npon  it  several  iaaportaai  improve- 
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tolary  style,  is  obvious;  but  whether  it  be  consist-* 
ent  with  the  proper  structure,  continued  narrative, 
and  true  dignity  of  history,  may  certainly  be  ques* 
tioned. 

A  new  species  of  historical  composition  to  which 
the  age  under  review  has  given  rise,  is  that  which 
is  commonly  called  Statistical  History.  The  word 
Statistics^  as  the  name  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  inquiry, 
was  first  introduced  into  the  English  language  bj  ^ 
Sir  John  Sincl  air  .  He  derived  it  from  the  German 
writers,  who  have  long  employed  the  term  to  sig- 
nify those  topic$  of  mquiry  which  interest  the 
statist y  or  statesman.  That  is  a  proper  Statistical 
history  of  any  country  which  exhibits  every  thing 
relating  thereto,  which  the  rulers  of  tiit  State  are 
concerned  to  examine  and  know.  •  Those  who 
have  given  histories  of  this  kind  in  Germany  are 
numerous.  The  first  and  most  conspicuous  Sta- 
tistical historian  in  the  annals  of  English  litera- 
ture is  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  has  collected,  in 
this  form,  an  amount  of  information  concerning 
North-Britain,  which  does  much  honour  not  only  to 
the  individuals  who  furnished  the  information,  but 
also  to  the  industry  and  public  spirit  of  the  editor/ 

The  execution  of  a  plan  of  Universal  History^ 
to  any  considerable  and  useful  extent,  was  first  ac- 
complished in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  certain 
that  English  literature  can  boast  of  no  respectable 
production  of  this  kind  before  the  commencement 
of  the  period  in  question.  Since  that  time  works 
of  this  nature  have  been  compiled  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  some  of  them  are  entitled  to  high 
praise,  with  respect  both  to  their  fulness  and  their 
judicious  structure. 

/  Proposals  have  been  published  for  the  compilation  of  tiatlstical  h'uitrUi 
of  scvem  of  the  American  States,  and  smaller  districts  of  our  country* 
Among  the  most  important  and  promising  of  these  are  the  proposals  mada 
by  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  publish  a  statistical 
history  of  that  State.  From  the  talents  and  learning  included  in  that  body 
high  expcctatioas  are  formed  concerning  their  projected  work« 
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The  last  age  was  also  very  productive  of  another 
class  of  historians,  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to 
it.  These  are  the  persons  who  have  undertaken 
to  deduce  the  progress,  and  exhibit  the  condition  of 
dffUMtieSj  Cities^  and  other  particular  Districts. 
Among  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves, 
by  wpnu  of  this  kind,  in  the  English  language,  are 
Mn  Grose,  Mr.  Polwhele,  Dr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, and  many  others,  whose  industry  and  judg- 
ment, in  bringing  together  so  lar^e  a  mass  of  do- 
cuments relating  to  the  several  objects  which  they 
undertook  to  describe,  deserve  the  highest  praise. 

There  is  another  species  of  historical  comp>osi- 
tion,  in  some  measure  peculiar  to  the  age  under 
feview,  of  which  several  meritorious  specimen^ 
have  been  given.  It  consists  in  an  exhibition  of 
aacienl  events,  literature,  and  manners,  under  the 
denomination  of  Travels,  and  in  the  fictitious  style 
of  Bomance.  In  this  class  of  writings  the  Athenian 
Letttrs,  printed  in  Great- Britain,  in  1740,  arp 
entitled  to  the  first  place.  This  work  consists  of 
die  imaginary  correspondence  of  a  set  of  Qreelji 
gentlemen,  the  cotemporaries  of  Socrates,  Peri- 
cles, and  PtATO;  but  was  in  reality  the.actual  cor- 
respondence of  a  society  of  ingenious  and  learned 
gentlemen  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who, 
under  fictitious  characters,  communicated  to  each 
other  the  result  of  their  researches  into  ancient  hisr 
tory,  and,  through  this  medium,  laid  before  the 
public   an   entertaining   and    instructive   work.^ 


g  When  tkit  corrcipoodqicc  lad  condaned  Cor  a  considerable  time,  and 
tbe  Domber  of  letten  had  become  lo  Urge  as  to  render  the  transcribing  of 
UicB  far  tbe  use  of  the  association  too  Cfoablesome,  it  was  agreed  to  print 
twd9f  copies^  which  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  year  x  740;  but  the 
work  was  00c  then  pubiiihed.  In  1781,  another  small  edition  of  one  bum^ 
ini  copies  was  primed ;  bat  the  work  coald  not  yet  be  said  to  be  pab- 
Ushed,  as  the  circulation  of  it  was  confined  to  a  few  individuals.  It  was 
wm,  MKfl  1798  that  it  waa,  strictly  fpcakiog,  laid  before  the  public,  in  two 
wois.  4to.  This  work  is  said  to  be  the  best  cowaeiitary  00  Thdctoiois 
that  ever  was  written.    It  was  at  firal  tappofcd  that  Aa%tiii.C¥I  had 
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The  nekt  reitiarkable  production  of  this  kincj^ 
which  has  been  still  more  celebrated  than  thd 
Athenian  Letters^  is  the  Travels  qf  Anacharsis,  by 
M.  Barthelemi.  The  models  of  this  learned 
composition  are  said  to  haVe  been  the  Cytopadiar 
dnd  the  Travels  of  Cvrusi  and  the  author,  we  are 
told,  devoted  to  it  the  labour  of  thirty  years.  Its 
great  merit  and  singular  popularity  are  well 
known.  TTie  Travels  ofAntenorj  by  M.  Lantier^ 
in  imitation  of  Barthelemi*s  work,  is,  in  every 
respect,  inferior  to  that  curious  production. 

Besides  the  various  kinds  of  history  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  eighteenth  century  produced 
histories  of  Several  ArtSy  Sciences^  and  departments 
of  Literature.  These,  if  not  peculiar  to  this  pc-^ 
riod,  have  greatly  increased^  m  the  course  of  it* 
in  number,  accuracy  alid  value.  Of  the  large  list 
which  might  be  recited,  it  is  proper  to  notice^ 
with  particular  respect,  the  learned  and  judicious 
History  of  Philosophy ,  by  Brucker,  abridged  and 
presented  in  an  English  dress,  by  Dr.  Enfield; 
the  History  of  Astronomy ^  by  M.  BaiLly;  the 
History  of  Optics  and  of  Electricity  ^  by  Dr.  Priest- 
Iey;  the  History  of  Chemistry^  by  BOERHAAVEi 
Weiglib,  and  others;  the  History  of  Medicine^  by 
Le  Clerc  and  Sprengel;  the  History  of  English 
Toe  try,  by  Dr.  Warton;  the  History  of  MnsiCi 
by  Dr.  Burney  ;  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
by  Ward;  the  History  of  Jacobinism ^  by  the  Abbe 
Bar  ruel  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts,  by  the 
Abbe  Winckleman,  and  others. 

The  plan  of  publishing  large  Collections  of  State 
Papers,  for  historical  purposes,  though  conceived, 
and  in  some  degree  executed,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  pre-emi- 

taken  the  plan  of  hit  work  £f ofn  thii  publkitloo ;  InU  it  his  f ioce  ap- 
peared that  he  had  never  leeo  the  Aftniam  JLttttrs  prerioiit  to  the  com* 
pletioB  of  hia  KkbrsHd  Trmnk  •fAmtUrm. 
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oently  belongs  to  this  period.  Never,  certainly, 
-were  collections  of  this  kind  so  numerous,  exten^ 
sire,  and  rich,  or  so  useful  to  the  historian,  as 
during  the  last  age.  They  were  so  numerous,  in- 
deed, that  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  recount 
even  the  most  voluminous  and  remarkable  which 
were  compiled  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The 
most  curious  and  valuable  Collection  of  this  kind 
that  has  been  made  in  America,  is  that  by  Mr, 
£b£N£Zer  Hazard,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  for 
his  useful  labours,  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every 
one  vfhQ  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  f^mQ^ 
jiCBB  history/ 

Among  the  various  contrivances  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  historical  knowledge,  to  which  the 
u[e  in  question  gave  birth,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Charts  of  History j  in  different  forms,  which  mo- 
dem ingenuity  has  framed.  These,  it  is  believed, 
were  first  brought  into  Great-Britain  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Among  the  first  presented  tp 
the  British  public  were  those  invented  ai)d  deline- 
ated by  Dr.  Priestley,  with  whose  indefatigable 
labours  we  meet  in  a]most  every  department  of  li- 
terature and  science.  The  Lectures  on  History y  by 
the  same  gentleman,  may  be  considered,  on  the 
whole,  ^s  one  of  the  most  able  and  useful  works 
produced  by  its  author;  and  indeed  as  amone  the 
Dest  and  most  satisfactory  views  of  that  subject 
which  the  age  furnished. 

The  eighteenth  century  not  only  gave  birth  to 
many  original  productions  of  the  historical  kind, 
but  also  to  many  very  valuable  translations  of 
the  works  of  ancient  historians.  This  exhibi- 
tion of  the  wellrconstructed  and  elegant  produc- 
tions of  antiquity  in  modem  dress,  while  it  de- 


h  See  HitUrical  CelUetwu,  Sic,  by  EiiNizKR  Hazako,  A.  M.  1  Tobi 
4to»    X794  and  1794. 
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serves  to  be  mentioned  among  the  literary  en- 
terprises which  distinguish  the  age  under  consider- 
ation, may  also,  at  the  same  time,  be  pronounced 
to  have  exerted  a  favourable  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter of  modern  historical  composition. 

It  is  impossible  to  dismiss  tnis  subject  without 
recollecting  how  much  the  researches  of  historians^ 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  have  contributed  to  fur- 
nish evidence  in  favour  of  Revelation,  There 
never  was  a  period  in  which  Antiquities  were  so  ex- 
tensively and  successfully  investigated  5  and  every 
step  of  this  investigation  has  served  to  illustrate 
and  support  the  sacred  volume.  A  few  superficial 
inquirers,  in  the  course  of  the  century,  supposed 
and  hoped  that  they  had  made  discoveries  from  the 
stores  of  antiquity  which  would  be  found  destruc-^ 
tive  of  the  inspired  history.  But  these  fond  hopes 
were  soon  disappointed.  When  the  path  of  inquiry 
opened  by  these  sanguine  discoverers  was  pursued 
further,  and  the  facts  on  which  they  rested  their  op-% 
position  to  Scripture  Were  more  closely  exaoiined^ 
they  were  found  to  terminate  in  evidence  of  a  di- 
rectly contrary  kind  from  that  which  was  at  first 
expected.  In  this  view  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
some  portions  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Christi- 
anity, instead  of  growing  weaker  by  time,  are 
more  convincing  and  satisfactory  to  the  candid 
mind,  at  the  present  hour,  than  they  were,  or 
could  have  been,  fifteen  centuries  ago. 


(     1*9     ) 
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Biography  is  one  of  the  oWest  species  of 
writing.  After  the  restoration  of  learning  this 
branch  of  historical  composition  became  particu- 
larly popular  in  Italy  and  France.  From  the  latter 
country  the  same  taste  passed  into  Great-Britain, 
where  it  has  been  ever  since  growing.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  every 
literary  country  of  Europe  has  produced  a  greater 
number  of  biographical  works  than  at  any  former 
period.  There  certainly  never  was  an  age  in  which 
Memoirs^  Lives,  collections  of  Anecdotes ^  &c.  re- 
specting the  dead,  were  so  numerous,  and  had 
such  a  general  circulation,  as  that  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  retrospect. 

Perhaps  few  works  have  contributed  more  to 
form  a  taste  for  biography,  in  modem  Europe, 
than  the  Dictionary  .m  M.  Bayle,  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  learned  publications  of  any  age.  Early 
in  the  century  under  review  this  work  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  circulated  in  Great-Britain. 
Not  long  afterwards  it  was  republished,  with  very 
large  additions,  which  nearly  doubled  its  original 
extent.  The  Biographical  History  qf  England^  by 
Grainger,  is  entitled  to  the  next  place  in  recount- 
ing the  British  productions  of  this  nature.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Biographic  Britannica^  by  Dr. 
KiPPis,  after  the  manner  of  Bayle.  Since  the 
appearance  of  this  large  collection  of  biography, 
several  works,  of  a  similar  kind,  have  been  laid 
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before  the  British  public  by  Adams  and  others^ 
The  last  publication  of  this  class,  and  in  some  re** 
spects  the  best,  is  that  by  Drs.  Enfield  and  Aiken, 
undertaken  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  the? 
century,  and  yet  unfinished. 

.  Besides  these  general  biographical  works,  there 
were  others,  intended  to  exnibit  the  lives  of  parti- 
cular classes  of  eminent  persons,  of  which  a  num- 
ber of  high  character  were  compiled  and  circulated 
during  the  last  age.  The  Li-oes  of  the  British 
Admirals  form  an  important  and  interesting  collec- 
tion of  this  kind.  The  Biography  (^  illustrious 
British  Naval  Characters^  by  Charnock  ;  the  lives 
of  Eminently  Pious  JVomeUy  by  Dr,  Gibbons;  the 
Biographia  Medico y  by  Hutchinson;  Xh^Biogra- 
phia  Literaridy  by  Dr.  Berkenhout;  and  several 
other  similar  works,  are  also  entitled  to  respectful 
notice  in  enumerating  this  class  of  modem  writings. 
The  biographical  collections  made  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  during  the  last  age,  were  nume- 
rous and  extensive,  especially  in  the  French  and 
German  languages.  Among  these  the  Histoire 
LiterairCy  of  M.  Sennebier,  has  attracted  much 
attention,  and  received  much  praise.  Besides  this, 
the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  learned  Swedes,  by 
Gezelius;  the  Lives  of  the  Great  Men  of  Ger^ 
many,  by  Klein;  and  the  large  biographical  works, 
by  ScHRANCK, Schiller  and  Meiners,  of  Germany; 
by D'ALEMBERT,of  France;  and  byTENEVELLi  and 
Fabronius,  of  Italy,  deserve  honourable  distinc- 
tion. Of  many  others,  perhaps  equally  worthy  of 
commendation,  the  author  has  too  little  knowledge 
to  enable  him  to  speak,  and  especially  to  delineate 
their  character. 

But  amongst  all  the  Collections  of  Lives  which 
the  eighteenth  century  produced,  the  greatest,  if 
not  in  bulk,  yet  in  sterling  merit,  is  the  Lives  of 
the  English  Poets,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.     It 
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IS  believed  tliat  this  collection  is  without  a  parallel 
in  any  language^  and  certainly  unequalled  ih  the 
history  of  English  literature.  The  author  has  been 
charged,  indeed,  with  discovering  strong  and  even 
bitter  prejudices  against  some  of  the  best  charac- 
ters wnich  he  undertook  to  review.  But  admitting 
this  to  be  true,  and  in  some  instances  there  is 
perhaps  too  much  foundation  for  the  charge,  it 
may  still  be  asked,  where  the  student  of  polite  li- 
terature will  meet  with  another  collection  of  bio- 
graphical sketches,  at  once  so  original,  in$truc«> 
tivei  and  entertaining;  with  a  body  of  criticism  so 
refined  and  discriminating ;  with  a  work  abound* 
ing  in  so  many  beauties  ot  style,  so  many  just  ob* 
servations  on  human  nature,  so  many  curious  and 
striking  remarks  on  various  departments  of  know- 
ledge and  of  life,  so  many  comprehensive  view8» 
and  all  so  pure  in  their  moral  character,  as  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets  display  ?  The  stores  of  literature^ 
it  may  be  confidently  pronounced,  will  furnish  him 
with  no  such  work.' 

Among  the  numerous  single  biographical  works 
which  the  last  age  produced,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  recount  all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  those 
which  are  worthy  of  notice.  A  few  of  those  which 
are  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  E^iglish  literature 
may  be  slightly  mentioned.  The  Life  of  Cicero, 
by  Dr.  Middleton;  the  Life  of  Erasmus y  by  Dr. 
JoRTiN;  the  Life  of  Swift ,  by  Mr.  Sheridan; 
the  Life  of  Metastasio,  by  Dr.  Burney  ;  the  Life 
of  Doddridge^  by  Mr.  Or  ton;  the  Life  of  Pe- 
trarch, by  Mrs.  Dobson;  the  L\fe  of  Bacon,  by 
Mr.  Mallet;  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  by 

i  While  thu  warm  and  tmreienrea  pnuie  it  beitowed  oit  Dr.  Johnson^ 
'  pvticiilvly  oo  the  great  bi«graphical  work  which  if  the  tubjea  of  thft 
pmgraph,  it  ii  perhaps  proper  to  iofbrm  the  reader,  that  mj  opi* 
oo  a  variety  of  tiibiectt,  by  no  meanf  coincide  with  thoie  which  he 


freqneotly  airowt,  and  takes  paint  to  incnkate.    What  theie  opinioat  «««^ 
A  wonid  be  unmitibk  in  thtt  pUce  to  dtiaJk 
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Mr.  RoscOE;  the  Life  of  Burke,  by  Dr.  Bissett; 
and  the  Life  of  Milton,  by  Mr.  Haley,  claim  a 
distinction  in  this  class  of  modem  writings,  which 
demands  particular  notice. 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Bosweu,  is 
a  curious  and  singular  specimen  of  biography. 
Periiaps  no  character  was  ever  so  fully  displayed 
in  Its  alternate  exhibitions  of  greatness  and  little- 
ness as  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  work.  Mn 
BoswELL,  in  the  compilation,  had  in  view  as  a 
model,  the  Memoirs  of  Gray,  by  Mr.  Mason^^ 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  the  biogra^ 
pher  of  Johnson,  with  all  his  vanity  and  weak- 
ness, greatly  exceeds  Mr.  Mason  in  the  quanti^, 
the  variety,  and  the  richness  of  his  materials.  In 
favour  of  this  plan  of  biographical  composition 
much  may  be  said.  Had  we  memoirs  of  this  ample 
and  minute  kind  of  every  great  benefactor  to  the  inh 
terests  of  science,  literature  and  virtue,  they  would 
form  a  most  curious,  and,  in  some  respects,  an  inva- 
luable treasure.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  dragging  into  public  view,  and  placing  on 
permanent  record,  the  occasional  follies,  the  tem- 
porary mistakes,  and  every  unguarded  saUy  of 
merriment  or  passion,  into  which  a  great  mind 
may  be  led,  ought  to  be  approved  or  encouraged. 
To  delineate  a  character  taithfuUy  in  its  leading 
features,  whether  great  and  honourable,  or  bthef- 
wise,  is  the  duty  of  every  good  biographer;  but 
to  crowd  the  pages  of  an  eminently  wise  and  vir- 

j  Works  lotended  to  do  honoor  to  learned  and  ingeDioot  men,  by  coUed- 
iog  their  wife  and  witty  layingt,  and  giyiog  faaailnr  detaila  of  Uieir  coo- 
dnct,  were  compiled  many  centuriet  anterior  to  the  eighteenth.  The 
earliest  work  of  this  kind  now  extant  is  the  MuifraMim  of  X<if  opbon. 
WoLrius,  in  his  CamaUmoMa^  tells  as  that  the  first  of  the  kmk$  am  mm^  wm 
that  compiled  in  honour  of  the  great  SoAUOia.  and  ciUed  SttHgtrmMm^ 
drawn  iirom  the  papers  of  Vassant  and  VtftTUMiAM,  who  look  tbs 
whole  from  the  mouth  of  that  celebrated  scholar.  In  later  cimet  woika  of 
this  nature  have  wonderfully  mukiplicd*    MfntklyMtmw^ 
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tuous  man's  life  with  the  recital  of  every  moinen- 
tary  error  and  ridiculous  foible;  to  dwell  with  as 
much  studious  care  on  the  trivial  follies  and  pre^^ 
judices  of  such  a  character,  as  on  his  sublime 
powers  and  excellence;  and  to  record  every  vain 
or  erroneous  saying,  or  unjustifiable  action,  which 
cannot  be  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
character,  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  a  plan 
of  biography  which,  though  highly  interesting,  is 
neither  useful  nor  wise.* 

The  manner  of  M.  Bayle  has  been  imitated  by 
many  subsequent  writers.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable compiler  of  individual  LiveSy  in  the 
English  language,  is  Mr.  Harris,  whose  biogra- 
phical works,  on  James  I.  Charles  I.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.  are  generally  known, 
and  have  been  much  applauded. 

Many  single  Lives  or  eminent  men,  on  different 
plans,  and  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  appeared 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  age.  Of  these  the  Life  of  Petrarch^  by  the 
Abbe  De  la  Sai>e;  and  the  Life  of  Erasmus,  by 
M.  BuRiGNi,  deserve  particular  notice.  They  are 
both  biographical  works  of  great  merit,  and  pro- 
bably have  tew  superiors  of  tneir  kind  in  any  lan- 
guage.    Perhaps  it  might  be  added,  that  the  plan 


k  TKcre  ire  two  eztremet  into  which  blographcri  arc  apt  to  fall.  Th^ 
one  ii  adopting  a  oontinued  itram  of  eulogy,  and  endeavouring  cither 
whoOy  to  keep  out  of  view,  or  iugcoiouily  to  Tirnith  over  the  errors  and 
weakneuet  of  those  whose  Gtcs  they  record.  To  thu  fault  in  biographical 
writing  Mr.  Ha  let  discovert,  perhaps,  too  strong  a  tendency.  If  1  do  not 
greatly  niittake,  his  Life%ii  Milton  and  h»  U/t  of  CowrEa  may  both  be 
justly  impeached  on  this  ground.  The  other,  and  a  more  mischievous  ex- 
treme It,  recording  against  departed  worth,  vr'ith.  studied  amplitude,  and 
disgusting  minuteness,  the  momentary  mistakes  of  forgctfulness,  the  occa-- 
tional  vagaries  of  levity,  and  the  false  opinions,  expressed  not  as  the  re- 
suit  of  sober  reflection,  but  thrown  out  cither  in  a  mirthful  hour,  or  in  the 
heat  of  disputation.  Of  the  latter  fault  Mr.  Bo  swell's  Lift  of  Johnson 
famishes  perhaps  the  most  singular  example.  I'he  proper  course  is  between 
these  extremes;  and  of  this  courw  it  it  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  so 
few  models. 

VOL     II.  X 
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on  which  they  are  composed  is,  on  the  whole,  thtf 
best  plan  of  biography  liow  in  use.  But  these  are 
only  two  specimens  out  of  a  very  large^  list  which^ 
were  the  author  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them, 
might,  with  propriety,  be  mentioned  with  nearly 
equal  honour.  The  Life  of  M.  Turcot,  by  M. 
CoNDORCET,  and  the  Life  of  M.  de  Voltaire, 
by  the  same  author,  have  also  been  much  cele- 
brated and  admired,  among  a  certain  class  of 
readers. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  species 
of  biographical  writing  came  into  vogue,  of 
which,  it  is  believed,  no  example  ever  appeared  in 
any  preceding  age.  This  is  the  Accounts  of  dis- 
tinguished Living  Characters^  with  which,  fot 
some  years  pastj  Europe  has  abounded.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  this  species  of  writing  is  more 
liseful  or  injurious  in  its  tendency.  Like  almost 
every  other  kind  of  literary  work,  however,  its 
effect  must  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
executed.  If  this  be  impartial,  skilful,  and  jUst, 
it  will,  doubtless,  tend  to  satisfy  curiosity,  to  en- 
courage rising  genius,  to  correct  the  foibles  of  pub- 
lic men,  and  to  extend  general  knowledge. 

Means  were  adopted,  during  the  last  age^  for 
facilitating  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  biogra- 
phical knowledge,  similar  to  those  which  were  be- 
fore mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  department  of 
history.  Biographical  Charts  were  first  formed  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  where  they  have  appeared 
in  various  forms.  This  contrivance,  it  is  believed, 
was  first  introduced  into  Great-Britain  by  Dr, 
Priestley. 
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ROMANCES   AND    NOVELS. 

Fictitious  narrative,  as  a  medium  of  instruc-? 
lion  or  entertainment,  has  been  employed  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Of  this  kind  of  composition,  we  have  some  inter- 
esting specimens  in  the  sacred  writings.  But, 
like  every  thing  else  in  the  hands  of  depraved  man, 
it  has  been  unhappily  perverted  and  abused.  For 
many  centuries  the  only  form  of  fictitious  history 
in  vogue  was  that  of  RomancCy  or  descriptions  of 
the  characters  and  manners  of  former  times,  min- 
gled with  many  extravagant  and  improbable  cir- 
cumstances, and  calculated  to  meet  that  fondness 
for  the  marvellous,  which  so  strongly  characterizes 
the  human  mind. 

One  of  the  earliest  writers  of  this  class,  of  whom 
\\Q  have  any  distinct  account,  but  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  them,  was  Helio- 
DOR  us.  Bishop  of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century.'"     His  work  was  entitled 

/  The  word  Romance  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  signifies  the  Spanish 
tongue ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Latin  or 
Roman  iangnagc.  It  seems  the  first  Spanish  books  were  fabulous,  and  be* 
iog  called  Romance^  on  account  of  the  tongue  in  which  they  were  written, 
the  same  name  was  afterwards  given,  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  not 
to  Spanifth  books,  which  is  the  proper  application  of  the  term,  but  to  a 
certain  class  of  fabulous  writings.     See  Beattib   Om  Fable  and  Romance, 

m  Doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  the  work  of  Heliooorus  were 
really  the  first  romance.  Some  suppose  that  instances  of  this  kind  of 
writing  maybe  traced  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  AaiiTOTLE.  Others 
have  thought  that,  from  the  Aiiatic  Retearcbes,  and  other  modem  publica- 
tioos  on  Oriental  literature,  there  is  reason  to  believe  chat  the  native  coun- 
try of  Romame  is  the  Eatt^  which  seems  to  have  produced  many  cxtrava- 
gant  specimens,  from  time  immemorial.     Sec  Curios itUt  ef  Literature^  by 

D*htACLI. 
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Ethiopics,  from  the  scene  of  the  adventures  being 
laid  in  Ethiopia.  A;id  although  it  was  a  decent 
and  moral  performance,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Antioch  attested  that  it  had  reformed  the  females 
of  their  city;  yet  the  author,  for  writing,  and  re- 
fusing to  suppress  it,  was  deprived  of  his  Bishopric, 
and  deposed  from  the  clerical  office.  M.  Bayle 
humorously  observes,  that  the  marriage  of  Thea- 
gines  and  Charidea^  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this 
romance,  was  the  most  prolific  of  any  that  he  had 
read  of;  having  produced  all  the  romances  which 
have  been  written  since  that  time. 

After  the  time  of  Heliodorus  romances  be- 
came still  more  extravagant  and  absurd  in  their 
character.  The  times  and  principles  of  Chzvalry 
conferred  upon  them  new  features,  and  gave  them 
a  different  cast  from  all  the  fictitious  writings  which 
had  before  appeared.  In  these  performances  the 
reader  was  continually  presented  with  the  wild  ab- 
surdities, and  the  heroic  exploits  of  kni^ht^rrantry. 
Giants,  dragons,  enchanted  castles,  fairies,  ghosts, 
and  all  the  tribes  of  imaginary  wonders  were  con- 
stantly passing  before  him.  Probability,  and  even 
possibility,  were  little  consulted.  To  arrest,  asto- 
nish, and  intoxicate  the  mind,  seem  to  have  been 
their  principal  objects.  But  extravagance  was  not 
the  only  fault  of  tne  old  romantic  writings.  They 
were  often  grossly  immoral  in  their  nature  and 
tendency,  abounding^  in  every  species  of  impure 
and  corrupting  exhibition  of  vice.  They  were 
also,  in  general,  tediously  diffuse,  extending  to 
many  volumes,  and  fatiguing  the  leader  with  uieir 
unnecessary  prolixity. 

Romance  retained  its  empire  in  every  literary 
part  of  Europe,  until  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  about  w^hich  time  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  a  native  of  Madrid,  published  his  ce- 
lebrated satirical  romance,  entitled  T7ie  Ilisfojy  of 
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Dan  Quixote.  This  performance  was  expresslj 
intended  to  pour  ridicule  on  those  masses  of  ab- 
surdity and  impurity  which  had  so  long  maintained 
an  influence  over  the  world.  Few  works  were 
ever  so  much  read,  or  so  effectually  answered 
their  proposed  end.  Its  effect  was  equal  to  the 
most  saneuine  expectations  of  the  author.  It  de* 
stroyed  the  reign  of  chivalry;  produced  a  new 
modification  of  public  taste ;  occasioned  the  death 
of  the  old  romance;  and  gave  birth  to  another 
species  of  fictitious  writing. 

This  may  be  called  romance  divested  of  its  most 
extravagant  and  exceptionable  characters.  In  the 
works  of  this  kind  the  heroism  and  the  gallantry 
of  the  old  romance  were  in  a  degree  retained ;  but 
the  dragons,  the  necromancers,  and  the  enchanted 
castles,  were  chiefly  banished,  and  a  nearer  ap- 
proach made  to  the  descriptions  of  real  life.  The 
Astnea  of  M.  D'Urfe,  and  the  Grand  Ct/mSy  the 
Clelia^  and  the  Cleopatra,  of  Madame  Scudery, 
are  among  the  most  memorable  specimens  of  ro- 
mance thus  pruned  and  improved.  These  works, 
however,  had  still  too  much  of  the  improbable  and 
unnatural  to  please  a  just  taste;  and  therefore  gave 
way  to  a  further  improvement,  which  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  modem  Novel. 

The  word  Novel  is  intended  to  express  that  kind 
of  fictitious  history,  which  presents  natural  and 
probable  exhibitions  of  modem  manners  and  cha- 
racters,*    In  this  species  of  writing  the  extrava- 

m  Most  writers  on  this  subject  employ  the  word  R^mantt  to  express  both 
those  performances  which  pomtnyed  amcient'  manners,  with  all  the  ex- 
craTagance  and  folly  of  chivalry  ;  and  those  which  depict  wdem  mannert 
tXMt  to  nature  and  life.  But  since  the  word  R»mam.e  is  considered  as  in- 
▼ariably  expressire  of  something  wild,  unreal,  and  far  removed  from  com* 
moo  practice,  ought  not  some  other  word  to  be  adopted,  to  designate  those 
fictitious  woriu  which  profess  to  instruct  or  entertain  by  dcKribiog  com- 
mon life  and  real  characters  }  And  is  not  the  word  Novel  well  suited  to 
this  ptfpose  of  discrimination  ?  This  word  has  long  been  UKd ;  but,  if  I 
do  not  mxitakc,  in  many  tmtances,  without  that  accuracy  of  application 
which  It  dettrable. 
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ganc^,  the  heroic  exploits,  the  complicated  and 
endless  intrigues,  and  the  mock  elevation  before 
thought  necessary,  were  abandoned:  heroes,  in- 
stead of  being  taken  from  the  throne,  were  sought 
for  in  common  life:  in  place  of  the  enchanted  cas- 
tles, the  conflicts  of  giants,  and  the  absurdities  of 
chivalry,  the  incidents  which  daily  happen  in  the 
world,  the  ordinary  scenes  of  social  and  domestic 
intercourse,  were  introduced:  instead  of  the  pom- 
pous, inflated  style  formerly  admired,  and  which 
alone  was  congenial  with  the  romantic  spirit,  a 
more  simple  and  familiar  manner  was  adopted; 
and,  from  ten  or  twelve  tedious  volumes,  the  nar- 
rative was  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  seldom 
much  exceeded  the  latter  number. 

Of  modern  Novels  a  few  appeared  in-  the  seven- 
teenth century;  but  the  number  was  so  small,  and 
the  character  of  these,  for  the  most  part,  so  low, 
that  even  the  names  of  but  a  small  portion  of  them 
have  reached  the  present  time,  ihe  eighteenth 
century  may  be  peculiarly  and  emphatically  called 
the  Ac^e  of  Novels.  The  first  great  work  of  this 
kind,  in  the  English  language,  vfzs  Joseph  AndreivSy 
by  Mr.  Henry  Fielding,  a  comic  performance, 
which,  though  sometimes  indelicate,  and  often  ex- 
ceptionable in  its  moral  tendency,  yet  displays 
great  wit,  humour,  learning,  taste,  and  knowledge 
of  mankind.*  The  next  was  Pamela ^  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Richardson.  This  work  introduced,  and 
rendered  popular,  the  mode  of  writing  novels  in 
the  form  oi  Letters,  which  has  been  since  adopted 
by  many,  both  in  Great- Britain  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.     Pamela  was  succeeded  by  Tom 

0  Dr.  BcATTiE  tells  us,  that  Lord  Lyttlkton,  once  in  conTenitioB 
with  him,  after  mentioning  several  particulars  of  Popb,  Swirr,  and  other 
wits  of  that  time,  wlien  he  was  asked  some  question  relating  to  the  an- 
thor  of  Tom  Jeitut  began  his  answer  with  these  words,  **  He  net  Field* 
INC,  I  assure  you,  had  more  wit,  and  more  humour,  than  all  the  pertoi^ 
wc  have  been  speaking  of  put  together." 
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Jones,  which,  though  by  no  means  pure  in  its  mo* 
ral  tendency,  is  esteemed  by  the  ablest  critics,  sfs 
the  first  performance  of  the  heroi-comic  kind  that 
was*  ever  written/  The  same  author  next  pro* 
duced  his  Amelia,  in  which  he  imitated  the  epic 
poets,  by  beginning  his  narrative  in  the  middle  of 
the  story.  Tnis  plan  was  soon  followed  by  Rich- 
ardson, in  his  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  in  both  which  the  epistolary  form  of 
writing  is  retained,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  attached. 

The  earliest  ptoductions  of  Great-Britain  in  this 
department  of  writing  may  be  considered  as  her 
best.  Fielding  and  Richardson  have  never  been 
exceeded,  and  probably  not  equalled,  by  atiy  no- 
velists since  their  day,  either  in  their  own  or  any 
other  country.  Eagh  of  these  authors  may  be  said 
to  have  invented  a  new  species  of  fictitious  writing, 
and  to  have  carried  it  at  once  to  the  highest  point 
of  improvement  which  it  has  ever  reached.  Their 
talents  were  different,  and  their  works  display  this 
difference  in  a  very  strong  light;  but  each  attained 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  his  way,  altogether  un* 
rivalled.  Fielding  is  humorous  and  comic;  Rich- 
ardson more  grave  and  dignified.  They  both 
Eaint  with  a  masterly  hand;  but  Fielding  is  per- 
aps  more  true  to  nature  than  his  rival.  The 
fotmcr  succeeds  better  in  describing  manners;  the 

p  "  Since  the  days  of  Homer,  lays  Dr.  Bkattie,  the  world  hai  not 
leen  a  more  artful  epic  fable  than  Tom  Jones,  The  characters  and  adven- 
tures are  wonderfully  diversified  ;  yet  the  circumstances  are  all  so  natural, 
and  rise  so  easily  from  one  another,  and  cO-operate  with  so  much  regula- 
rity in  bringing  on,  even  while  they  seem  to  retard  the  catastrophe,  that 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  kept  always  awake,  and  instead  t»f  flagging 
grows  more  and  more  impatient,  as  the  story  advances,  till  at  last  it  be- 
<t>mes  downright  anxiety.  And  when  we  get  to  the  end,  and  look  back 
€m  the  whole  contrivance,  we  are  amazed  to  find,  that  of  so  many  inci- 
dents there  should  be  so  few  superfluous ;  that  in  such  variety  of  fiction 
there  should  be  so  great  probabihty ;  and  that  so  complei  a  tale  should  be 
•o  perspicuously  conducted,  and  with  perfect  unity  of  design."  Sec  the 
J)utfrta4iom  on  FaUe  and  Romanfc, 
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latter  in  developing  and  displaying  the  h^art.  In 
plot  and  contrivance  Fielding  has  no  superior; 
while  Richardson  interests  us  less  by  his  incidents 
than  by  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  sentiments.^  Fielding  is  most  at 
home  when  describing  low  life,  and  exhibiting  the 
humorous  effusions  of  coarseness  and  indelicacy/ 
Richardson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rather  in  his 
element  when  displaying  the  purity  and  subll-^ 
mity  of  virtue.'  The  most  eminent  writers  of  dif- 
ferent countries  have  paid  homage  to  the  merits  of 
Richardson  as  a  novelist.  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  almost  every  language  of  Europe^ 
and  notwithstanding  every  dissimilitude  of  man- 
ners, and  every  disadvantage  of  translation,  they 
have  probably  been  more  generally  admired  and 
eulogized  than  those  of  any  other  author  in  this 
species  of  composition.  Though  Fielding  has 
been  less  popular  abroad,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
peculiar  appropriateness  of  his  pictures  of  English 
manners;  yet,  in  several  important  attributes  of  fie-* 
titious  narrative,  he  certainly  transcends  every 
other  writer. 

These  distinguished  and  standard  novelists  have 
had  many  imitators,  particularly  in  their  own  coun- 
try; but  none  who  have  risen  to  the  same  degree 

f  Dr.  ^o}ik^%oiHt  once  in  conTcrsation  with  Mr.  Tbomai  Ekikinc^ 
taid,  **  Sir,  if  you  were  to  read  Ricbardsom  for  the  «tory,  yonr  impa- 
tience would  be  10  much  fretted  that  jou  would  hang  yourself.  But  yon 
must  read  him  for  the  sentiment^  and  consider  the  story  as  only  giving  oc- 
casion to  the  sentiment.** 

r  RicHAansoN  used  to  uy,  that  had  he  not  known  who  Fibldimo 
was,  he  should  have  believed  him  to  be  an  otiUr. 

g  RiCHAiBSON  was  a  man  of  great  purity  and  excellence  of  character. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  bred  gentlemen  of  his  day — ^habituated  to  genteel 
life  only— amiable,  benevolent,  and  unaffectedly  pious ;  and  no  doubt  en- 
deavoured, though  some  have  supposed  without  complete  success,  to  con- 
struct all  his  narratives  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  an  unezceptiona- 
ble  moral  tendency.  Fielding  was  less  pure  in  his. principles  and  cha- 
racter, and  had  hicn  more  conversant  at  some  periods  with  low  life.  In 
wit,  humour,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  he  has  been  pronounced  inferior 
fo  no  individual  of  modern  times  excepting  Shakspsabk. 
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^excellence  which  they  attained.  Among  the 
Ikiost  successful  of  these  was  Dr.  Smollet.  His 
Bodtrkk  Random  was  written  in  imitation  of  Tom 
Janes;  his  Humphrey  Clinker^  the  last  and  best 
of  his  works,  after  the  tnanner  of  Richardson; 
and  his  History  of  Sir  Launcelot  GreaoeSy  with  a 
view  to  the  manner  of  Cervantes.'  These  imi- 
tations are  b^  no  means  without  success,  and  cer* 
tainly  hold,  m  some  respects,  a  very  high  place  in 
the  list  of  those  fictitious  writings  which  belong  to 
the  age  under  consideration.  In  exhibiting  the  pe- 
culiarities of  professional  character  Dr.  Smollet 
displays  great  powers.  Perhaps  no  writer  was 
ever  more  successful  in  drawing  the  character  o£ 
seamen.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  pictures  border  on 
the  extravagance  of  caricatura,  to  which  his  satiri- 
cal and  cynical  disposition  strongly  inclined  him. 
His  propensity  to  burlesque  and  broad  humour 
too  frequently  recurs ;  and  he  is  often  indelicate 
and  licentious  to  a  very  shameful  degree.  These 
remarks  apply,  in  some  measure,  to  most  of  his 
works;  but  to  his  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  The  Ad- 
ventures  of  an  Aiom,  the  charge  of  indelicate  de- 
scription, and  immoral  tendency,  is  particularly 
applicable. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
M.  Le  Sage,  an  ingenious  French  writer,  pub- 
lished his  Gil  Blasy  which  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  earliest  works  of  the  novel  kind,  pub- 
lished on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  rank  with 
the  first  class,  or  that  are  now  held  in  much  esteem. 
This  performance  was  intended  to  be  a  picture  of 
Spanish  manners,  and  abounds  with  a  great  variety 
of  incident  and  vivacity  of  description.  It  differs 
from  Tom  Jones  in  that  it  partakes  less  of  the  Epic 

f  It  IS  obriout,  from  the  defiaition  before  nven  of  a  AWt/,  that  Sm ow 
LtT*i  Sir  LamneeUi  Greavt*  doet  not  ttrictlj  Dfloiig  to  thit  cIbii;  bttt  ra- 
ther CalU  niulef  the  dciiMBiaatioo  of  Mmmmm$. 
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character,  and  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  de* 
nominated  a  piece  of  *'  fictitious  biography ;"  but 
resembles  that  celebrated  work  in  wit^  humour, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Soon  Isifter  the  pub« 
lication  of  6//  BlaSy  the  Marianne  of  Marivaux, 
on  the  same  general  plan,  appeared.  This  work 
has  a  place  assigned  to  it  among  the  best  liovels 
in  the  French  language.  It  discovers  much  ac<« 
quaintance  with  human  nature^  and,  under  tho 
veil  of  wit  and  incident,  conveys  much  useful  morah 
Several  other  novels  were  written  by  the  same  auw 
thor,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  to  this.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  fictitious  writings  of  Vol- 
tAiRE  and  Diderot,  which  were  of  dififerenc  kinds^ 
and  possessed  different  degrees  of  literary  merit; 
but  chiefly  designed,  like  most  of  the  other  writings 
of  those  far-fiEimed  infidels,  to  discredit  Religion^ 
both  natural  and.  revealed,  arid  to  destroy  the  in<* 
fluence  of  those  institutions  which  have  proved  so 
conducive  to  human  happiness^  The  novels  of 
Diderot,  in  particular,  abound  with  eveiy  species 
of  licentiousness,  and  have  a  most  pernicious  ten** 
dency, 

M.  Crebillon,  the  ;^ounger,  distinguished  him-* 
self  by  several  works  of  fiction,  executed  iii  a  new 
taste,  which,  though  rendered  highly  interesting 
to  many  readers  by  their  levity,  humour,  and 
whimsical  digressions,  ^are  yet  dangerous  in  their 
tendency*  from  a  continual  display  of  libertine  sen** 
timent.  Madame  Riccoboni  is  another  distin-> 
guished  novelist  of  France,  belonging  to  the  pe-« 
f iod  under  review.  Her  Fanny  Butter,  and  seve* 
ral  other  works,  have  been  much  read  and  admired ; 
but  have  been  also  severely  criticized,  as  containing 
much  indelicacy,  and  even  obscenity,  in  their  nar- 
ratives. M.  Marmontel,  of  the  same  countrj", 
also  presented  the  public,  during  the  period  under, 
consideration,  with  a  new  species  of  fiction^  ini 
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bis  Moral  Tales,  which,  being  less  prolix  than  the 
common  novel,  combine  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment in  a  very  pleasing  degree.  Many  of  them, 
however,  it'  must  be  owned,  are  indelicate,  and 
corrupting  in  thefr  tendency,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  especially  unfit  to  be  put,  as  they  fre- 
quently are,  into  the  hands  of  children  and  young 
petsohs. 

But,  among  all  the  French  novelists,  J.  J. 
Rousseau  unquestionably  holds  the  first  place  as 
a  mail  of  genius.  His  Nouvelle  Heloise  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  age.  Elo- 
quent, tender,  and  interesting  in  the  highest  de- 
Ipree;  yet  full  of  inconsistencv,  of  extravagance, 
of  licentious  principle,  and  of^  voluptuous,  seduc- 
ing description.  Poison  lurks  in  every  page  $  but 
concealed  from  the  view  of  many  reaaers  by  the 
wonderful  fascination  which  is  thrown  around 
every  object.  Of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his 
work,' indeed,  the  author  was  himself  fully  sen- 
sible, and  speaks  freely.  A  circumstance  which 
forms  one  among  the  many  grounds  of  imputation 
against  the  morality  of  that  singular  man.*' 

The  writings  of  the  distinguisned  novelists  above 
mentioned  produced,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  an 
host  of  imitators  and  adventurers  in  the  regions  of 
fiction.  To  give  even  a  general  sketch  of  the  nu- 
merous classes  of  those  who  have  written  under  the 

V  The  character  of  RoasstAV  perhaps  exhibits  the  moit  lingular  and 
hnrailiating  conuasu  that  were  ever  displayed  io  a  human  being.  Exalted 
genius  and  grovelling  folly  alternately  characterized  his  mind.  At  some 
periods  he  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  most  pure  and  sublime 
moral  feelings;  while,  at  ochersy'the  lowest  propensities,  and  npst  detesta- 
ble paiuoni,  possessed  and  governed  him.  Oftentimes  when  ^peaking  of 
morality  and  religioo,  one  would  imagine  that  sentiments  of  the  most  ele- 
▼ated  benevolence  and  piety  were  habitual  to  him;  but  the  tenor  of  his  life, 
and,  indeed,  his  own  Cwftttions  demonstrate,  that  an  unnatural  compound 
of  vanity,  meanneu,  and  contemptible  self-love,  a  suspicious,  restless  tem- 
per, bordering  on  insanity,  and  a  prostration  of  every  principle  and  dutf, 
to  his  own  aggrandisement  and  gratification,  were  the  real  predominant 
characteristics  of  this  strange  phenomenon  in  human  nature. 
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titles '  of  Memoirs,  Lives,  Histories,  Adventurer^ 
&c.  would  fill  a  volume.  Since  the  time  of  Field- 
ing the  Epic  form  of  novels  has  been  more  in 
vogue  than  before.  Plot  has  become  inore  fiashion-. 
able,  and  is  considered  more  essential  to  the  ex* 
cellence  of  their  structure.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  century  under  consideration,  the  coun-i 
tries  most  productive  of  respectable  works  in  this 
species  of  composition  were  Great-Britain,  France^ 
and  Germany, 

Amon?  the  later  British  novelists,  Dr.  GrOLD-t 
SMITH,  Miss  BuRNEY  (now  Madame  D'Arblay), 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Miss  C. 
Smith,  and  Dr.  Moore,  undoubtedly  rank  highest. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  wiW  ever  be  read  with  new 
pleasure,  as  one  of  the  finest,  most  natural,  and 
most  happily  imagined  moral  pictures  that  was  ever 
drawn.  The  author  of  EwUna,  Cecilia,  and  Ca^ 
millay  has  marked  out  for  herself  a  manner  of  writing 
in  some  respects  new.  If  the  reader  do  not  find 
in  her  pa^es  those  bold  and  daring  strokes  which 
indicate  the  hand  of  a  great  and  original  genius ; 
yet,  in  giving  pictures  of  characters  and  manners^ 
simple,  natural,  just,  lively,  and  perfectly  moral 
in  their  tendency,  she  has  no  equal  among  her  co-r 
temporaries.  The  performances  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe will  be  presently  mentioned  as  belonjg;ing 
to  a  new  and  singular  class  of  fictitious  writmgs. 
The  publications  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  which  be- 
long to  this  department  of  literature,  have  been 
much  read,  and  have  received  high  praise.  Miss 
Charlotte  Smith  holds  an  honourable  place 
among  the  ingenious  and  moral  novelists  of  the 
age.  Dr.  Moore,  in  describing  English  manners, 
has  acquitted  himself  with  high  credit.  But  the 
works  of  the  three  last  will  probably  never  be 
mentioned  as  forming  an  era  in  the  history  of  Bri- 
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tish  novels,  like  those  of  Fielding,  Richardson^ 
SaiOLLET,  BvRNEY,  and  Radcliffe. 

To  the  class  of  novels,  rather  than  to  any  other, 
belongs  that  remarkable  production,  the  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  by  the  Reverend 
Laurence  Sterne.  Notwithstanding  the  often 
repeated,  and  well  supported  charges,  brought 
against  this  writer,  of  borrowing  without  acknow- 
ledgment, many  of  his  best  thoughts  from  pre- 
ceding British  and  French  authors,"  yet  his  work 
is  an  unique  in  the  history  of  literature.  When  it 
first  appeared  his  readers  were  astonished  at  the 
singular  farrago  of  obscurity,  whim,  indecency, 
and  extravagance  which  it  exhibited.  The  majo- 
rity appeared  to  be  at  a  loss,  for  a  time,  what 
judgment  to  form  of  its  merits.  But  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  writer,  professing  to  comprehend  his 
meaning,  and  disposed  to  place  him  nigh  in  the 
ranks  of  wit  and  humour,  gave  the  signal  to  ad- 
mire. The  signal  was  obeyed;  and  multitudes, 
to  the  present  day,  have  continued  to  mistake  his 
capricious  and  exceptionable  singularities  for  ef-* 
forts  of  a  great  and  original  genius.  But  his  ge-t 
nius  and  writings  have  certainly  been  overrated. 
That  he  possessed  considerable  powers,  of  a  cer-. 
tain  description,  is  readily  admitted ;  that  the  Epi- 
sodes of  Le  Fevre  and  Maria  are  almost  unrivalled, 
as  specimens  of  the  tender  and  pathetic,  must  also 
be  granted;  but  those  parts  of  his  works  which 
deserve  this  character  bear  so  small  a  proportion 
to  the  rest,  and  the  great  mass  of  what  he  has 
written  is  either  so  shamefully  obscene,  so  quaintly 
obscure,  or  so  foolishly  unmeaning,  that  there  arc 


w  It  teoiif  to  be  now  well  ucertiuncd  that  SrtRNt  carried  to  a  rtrj 
great  kogth,  the  practice  of  filliog  hit  pagct  with  plonder  from  other  writera. 
Hii  frecdoou  of  thk  kind  with  the  works  of  Rabelais,  Bc^eton  (author 
9i  the  AmtttmHj  •/  MiUtttMy)  and  CauiLLon,  junior,  have  been  par* 
tknlarly  detected. 
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very  few  works  more  calculated  to  corrupt  both 
the  taste  and  the  morals.  That  a  man  who  bom 
the  sacred  office  sbouU  employ  his  talents  in  re- 
commending a  system  of  libertinism ;  that  he  whcl 
could  so  well  delineate  the  pleasures  of  benevo- 
lence and  purity,  should  so  grossly  offend  against 
bolh ;  and  that  volumes  which  abound  with  such 
professions  of  exalted  philanthropy,  should  con- 
tain so  many  pages  on  which  a  virtuous  mind  can- 
not look  but  with  disgust  and  indignation,  are 
facts  more  atrociously  and  disgracefully  criminal 
than  the  ordinary  language  of  reprobation  is  able 
to  reach  ."^ 

The  last  age  is  also  distinguished  by  some  proi 
ductions  of  a  singular  kind,  partaking  of  the  ex<r 
travagance  of  the  ancient  Romance^  with  some  of 
the  attributes*  of  the  modem  A^wrf.  The  Castle  qf 
OtrantOj  by  Lord  Orford,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Horace  Walpole,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  remarkable  productions  of  this  kind. 
To  the  same  class,  though  in  many  respects  differt 
cnt,  belong  the  works  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  This 
lady  has  formed  for  herself  a  department  of  fictioil 
which  may  be  called  new.  She  has  been  justiv 
styled  "  the  Shakspeare  of  romance  writers,' 
and  displays  a  skill  altogether  unrivalled  "  in  com* 
municating  terrific  impressions  from  imaginary 
causes."  But  it  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  her 
narratives,  and  greatly  augments  her  title  to  praise^ 
that,  while  the  scenes  which  she  exhibits  abound 
with  wildness  and  terror,  yet  they  are  so  softened 

to  "  What  it  called  sentixneotal  writiog,*'  uj%  Hot  ace  Walpoli^ 
**  though  it  be  underitood  to  appeal  solely  to  the  heart,  may  be  the  pt6^ 
duct  of  a  very  bad  one.  One  would  imagine  that  Steenb  had  been  ■ 
man  of  a  very  tender  heart ;  yet  I  know,  from  indubitable  authority,  that 
his  mother,  who  kept  a  school,  baring  run  in  debt,  on  accoont  of  an  extn- 
▼agant  daughter,  would  have  rotted  in  jail  if  the  parents  of  her  kImIbv 
Kad  not  raised  a  subscription  for  her.  Her  son  had  too  much  tentimcflt 
to  have  any  feeling.  A  dead  «//  was  more  ipiportant  to  him  thin  a  Utuif 
mvtberr     fVaJf^olialia,  vol.  I 
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down,  and  the  mind  so  much  relieved  by  beauti** 
fill  description,  and  pathetic  incident,  that  the 
impression  of  the  whole  seldom  becomes  too  strong, 
and  never  degenerates  into  horror;  but  pleasurable 
emotion  is  the  predominating  result.  It  ought, 
likewise,  to  be  mentioned  to  her  honour,  that  the 
general  tendency  of  her  writings  is  favourable  tm 
virtue/ 

To  this  mixed  class  also  belongs  the  Monk  of 
Mr.  Lewis.  While  this  production  evinces  talents, 
it  must  be  considered  as  highly  mischievous  in  its 
tendency,  and  as  diss^raceml  to  the  character  of 
the  writer.  In  this  department  of  fiction  several 
German  writers  have  made  a  conspicuous  figure, 
especially  the  authors  of  the  Giiost  Seer^  Tlie 
Victim  of  Magical  Delusion^  and  many  others  of 
a  similar  cast.  The  herd  of  low  and  impotent 
imitators  of  these  works,  with  which  Great-Britain, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  abounded  for  several 
years  past,  while  they  dishonour  literature,  and 
corrupt  good  morals,  present  a  very  curious  pic- 
ture of  the  taste  and  character  of  the  age  which 
gave  them  birth. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  century  under 
consideration  may  be  mentioned  the  practice  of 
conveying  certain  principles  on  the  subjects  of  mo- 
rals, religion,  and  politics,  through  the  medium 
of  fictitious  narrative.  Though  manv  works  of 
fiction  bad  been  formed,  prior  to  this  age,  with 
the  view  to  convey,  to  a  certain  extent,  moral 
principles  and  impressions;  yet  the  plan  of  attack- 
m^  particular  classes  of  men,  or  of  doctrines  through 
this  medium,  and  of  interweaving  systems  of  mo- 
rality, theology,  or  philosophy,  through  the  pages 
of  romances  or  novels,  was  seldom,  if  ever  at- 
tempted before  the  eighteenth  century. 

m  TU  Mjiitriet  •/  VMph*^  the  HmmmM  •/  tht  F^reit^  ind  Tlv  ISmBm^ 
•re  coMidered  u  the  best  peHbrmaocct  of  thb  bdy. 
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One  of  the  earliest  productions  of  this  kind  vriM 
the  Adventures  of  TelemachuSj  by  Archbishop  Fe-« 
19EL0N,  which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  This  work  was  intended  to  assert  and 
exemplify  those  moral  and  political  maxims  which 
the  pious  and  benevolent  author  had  before  taught 
to  tne  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Akjou,  when 
committed  to  his  tuition.  The  style  of  this  cele- 
brated poem^  is  generally  admired,  the  fiction  is 
ably  conducted,  and  the  moral  is  pure  and  sublime. 
Its  extensive  circulation  and  great  popularity  are 
well  known.  About  the  same  time  appeared  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  one  of  the  first  publications  of  Dean 
Swift.  The  design  of  this  allegorical  fable  wlis 
to  expose  certain  abuses  and  corruptiotis  in  learn-* 
ing  and  religion,  especially  the  lattery  aiid  it  has 
been  pronounced  in  felicity  of  wit,  in  force*  of  sa* 
tire,  in  copiousness  of  imagery,  and  in  vivacity  of 
diction,  to  exceed  all  the  subsequent  productions 
of  the  author.*  About  twenty  years  afterwards 
the  same  celebrated  writer  published  his  GuUiver^s 
Trax)elsy  a  performance  which  was,  perhaps,  more 
read  than  any  other  of  the  age.  This  satirical 
work  is  levelled  at  human  pride  and  folly,  at  the 
abuses  of  learning,  at  the  absurdity  of  theorists 
and  projectors,  and,  especially,  at  the  expedients 
and  blunders  of  politicians.  In  this,  as  in  the 
former,  the  feble  is,  in  general,  well  conducted, 
the  satire  is  keen,  the  description  admirable,  and 
the  style  at  once  easy,  graceful,  and  vigorous. 
But  the  work  is  by  no  means  free  from  gross  faults* 
It  discovers  a  prevailing  fondness  in  the  author  for 
filthy  allusions,  and  indecent  nauseating  descrip- 

y  Tdimacbti*t  though  Dot  written  in  veru,  it  so  potiUal  in  iti  chancter, 
that  it  may  with  propriety  be  denoitiinmted  zpo^m, 

M  This  praise  must  be  received  with  qtialincitian.  The  TmI*  •/  «  7«^ 
contains  some  images  and  allusions  highly  indelicate,  and  even  grossly  of- 
fensive. The  author  it  also  chargeable  with  treating  icrioas  thi^;!,  in  thja 
performance,  with  too  much  levity. 
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tioos.  The  Voyage  to  the  HouyhntmmSy  in  particu- 
J^,  IS  very  objectionable.  Its  satire  is  that  of  a 
Aisaothrope^  its  imagery  and  allusions  those  of  a 
tnind  which-  delighted  in  filth ;  and  its  fiction  alto^ 
gether  inconsistent  and  irrational. 

In  1759  was  published  the  Rasselas  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  philosophical  tale,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  convey,  in  the  oriental  manner,  useful  les- 
sons respecting  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  ii\3uf- 
ficiency  of  temporal  things  to  secure  human  happi- 
ness, and  the  consequent  importance  of  having  a 
due  regard  to  things  eternal.  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  almost  all  the  modefn  languages  of 
£urope,  and  was  one  of  the  first  moral  emisions  of 
that  mind  which  afterwards  laboured  so  much, 
and  so  well,  to  "  give  ardour  to  virtue,  and  con- 
fidence to  truth."  About  the  same  time  appeared 
the  Candide  of  M.  Voltaire,  written  to  refute 
the  system  of  optimism,  and  probably  with  a  wish, 
also,  to  discredit  the  belief  of  a  superintending 
Providence.  There  is  a  considerable  similarity  in 
the  plan  and  conduct  of  Rasselas  and  Candide. 
But  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  pub- 
lished precluded  the  suspicion  of  either  having 
been  indebted  to  the  other." 

After  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  works, 
Mr.  Ridley,  in  his  Tales  of  the  Genii y  endeavoured 
to  defend  some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity; while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  doctrines 
have  been  covertly  attacked,  in  the  Life  and  Opi- 
nions  of  John  BuficklCy  Jan.  in  the  Afenioirs  of  se- 
veral Ladies y  in  The  Spiritual  Quixote ,  in  Dia- 
/agues  of  the  Philosophers  of  Ulubne,  and  in  several 


m  •*  I  hare  heard  Johmsom  "  layf  Mr.  Boiwell,  "  «y  of  theie  two 
wofka,  chat  if  they  had  noi  been  pablithed  to  dotelj  ooe  after  the  other, 
it  woold  have  been  in  vaio  to  deny  that  the  schenne  of  that  which  came 
latest  was  taken  from  the  other.**  BotwKLL**  Li/e  •/  J$tiu»m,  voL  i.  p. 
281. 
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other  works  of  fiction.  That  system  of  opinions 
usually  styled  the  Netv  Philosophif^  has  been  ex- 
hibited with  great  zeal,  with  a  vieW  to  its  defence, 
in  the  fictitious  writings  of  Diderot,  and  many 
other  French  novelists  ^  and  in  those  of  Holcroft^ 
Godwin,  Mary  Wollstonecraft^  and  Mary 
Hays,  of  Great-Britain.  The  same  delusive  and 
mischievous  system  has  been  successfully  attacked 
and  exposed  in  The  Highlander ^  by  Dr.  Bissett  ; 
in  the  Modem  Philosophers y  by  Miss  Hamilton  $ 
in  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Godwin^  in  The  Vagabond, 
in  Plain  Sense,  and  in  various  anonymous  publica-^ 
tions  of  the  novel  kind. 

A  number  of  other  novelists,  both  in  Great- 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  deserve 
to  be  mentioned,  in  recounting  the  conspicuous 
writers  of  this  class,  which  belong  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  In  Great-Britain  female  novelists 
have  been  numerous  and  respectable.  Among 
these  Mrs.  Brooke,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan, Mrs.  Yearsley,  Miss  Seward,  Miss  West, 
and  Miss  Williams  have  attracted  most  attention^ 
and  been  the  objects  of  most  applause.  In  France, 
out  of  a  lon^  list  which  might  be  enumerated,  the 
fictitious  writings  of  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  Madame 
Genlis,  and  M.  Florian,  are  worthy  of  particu- 
lar distinction,  especially  on  account  of  their  pure 
moral  tendency.  In  Germany  the  writers  ot  ro- 
mances and  novels,  during  the  age  under  review, 
were  extremely  numerous.  Of  these  Wieland  . 
is  entitled  to  the  first  place.  The  appearance  of 
his  Agathon  is  represented  as  a  grand  epoch  in  the 

b  By  the  Nttv  PbiUsofby  is  meant,  that  system  of  doctrines  concerning^ 
the  constitution  of  man,  and  concerning  morals  and  religion,  taught  by 
the  author  of  the  SyHeme  de  la  Nmimrt^  by  Hslvbtius,  and  Condorcct, 
and  afterwards  by  Kveral  other  celebrated  Writers,  both  of  France  and 
Great-Britain. 
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histaiy  of  fictitious  writing  in  that  country/  Next 
to  WiELAND,  Goethe  is  respct:tably  known  as  a 
novelist,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  also 
throughout  Europe.  In  a  word,  in  every  cultivated 
part  of  the  European  world  novel  writers  bave  in- 
credibly abounded,  in  modem  times;  but  the 
author  has  so  little  knowledge  even  of  the  names 
of  the  principal  works  of  this  kind,  and  so  much 
lees  of  their  respective  merits  and  demerits,  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  speak  of  them  in  detail. 

America  has  given  birth  to  few  productions  in 
the  department  of  romance  or  novel.  Indeed, 
no  work  of  this  nature  deserving  respectful  notice, 
bad  appeared  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
year  1798,  when  Mr.  Charles  B.  Brown,  of  Phi.- 
ladelphia,  published  his  Wieland^  which  has  been 
since  followed  by  Ormonde  Arthur  Mervyn,  Edgar 
Huntlt/y  and  Jane  Talbot y  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
author.  Mr.  Browk  discovers,  in  these  several 
productions,  a  vigorous  imagination,  a  creative 
fency,  strong  powers  of  description,  and  great 
command,  and,  in  general,  great  felicity  of  lan- 
guage. He  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
American  who  presented  his  countrymen  with  a 
respectable  specimen  of  fictitious  history;  and  is 
certainly  the  first  who  succeeded  in  gaining  much 
attention  to  bis  labours  in  this  branch  of  literature. 

It  was  before  observed  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  Age  of  Novels.  Never  was  the  lite- 
rary world  so  deluged  with  the  frivolous  effusions 
of  ignorance  and  vanity,  in  this  form,  as  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  Every  contemptible  scribbler 
has  become  an  adventurer  in  this  boundless  field  of 
enterprise.     Every  votary  of  singular,  and  cspcci- 

t  LcsstMo,  a  Oerman  critic,  of  great  learning  and  acutcnest,  pronounced 
The  HisUry  mf  AgatbM  to  bc  one  of  the  finest  efforts  of  gcnim  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  naf ,  he  called  it  the  frst  and  otly  novel  uf  the  Gcr- 
maof,  written  lor  thinking  men  of  elawical  uste. 
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ally  of  licentious  opinions,  has  thought  this  a  convex 
^ient  mode  of  disguising  and  serving  up  his  erron. 
The  thirst  for  this  species  of  composition  is  inoon- 
ceivably  ardent  and  extensive.  AH  classes  of  per- 
sons in  society,  from  the  dignified  professional  cha- 
racter to  the  lowest  grades  of  labouring  indigence, 
seek  and  devour  novels.  These  ephemeral  produc- 
tions are  daily  composed,  translated,  revamped, 
and  reprinted,  to  indulge  the  growing  demand. 
What  will  be  the  effect  and  the  end  of  this  morbid 
appetite;  whether,  like  many  other  diseases,  it  will 
work  its  own  cure,  or  whether  it  will  go  on  to  in- 
crease as  long  as  human  society  shall  exist,  are 
questions  to  the  solution  of  which  the  friend  of  hu- 
man happiness  looks  forward  with  deep  solicitude. 

It  has  often  been  made  a  question,  whether  ro- 
mances and  novels  form  an  useful  kind  of  reading, 
or  the  contrary?  This  question,  fifty  years  ago,  was 
of  little  moment  compared  with  the  importance 
which  it  has  lately  assumed.  At  that  period  the 
number  of  novels  was  small,  and  the  popular  clas- 
ses of  them  sustained,  in  general,  a  tolerably  pure 
moral  character.  Since  that  time,  the  case  is,  un- 
h^pily,  altered;  their  number  has  increased,  their 
character  is  so  changed,  and  the  task  of  discrimi- 
nating amonc;  them  has  become  so  delicate  and  ar- 
duous, that  the  question  above  statccimust  now  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can  be 
asked,  concerning  the  literary  objects  of  the  day, 
by  the  wise  and  affectionate  parent,  the  faithfql 
guardian,  or  the  mind  of  general  benevolence.  It 
may  not  be  improper,  therefore,  before  taking  leave 
of  this  singular  feature  in  the  history  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  to  offer  two.  or  three  brief  remarks 
on  the  general  tendency  of  the  class  of  writings  un- 
der consideration. 

That  fictitious  history,  when  constructed  on 
proper  principles,  and  executed  in  a  proper  manner. 
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may  be  productive  of  utility,  is  a  position  too  plain 
to  be  doubted.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  exciting  curiosity,  of  awakening  sympa- 
thy, and  of  impressing  the  understanding  and  the 
heart.  Such  fiction  "  may  do  more  good  to  many 
minds  than  the  solemnities  of  professed  morality, 
and  convey  the  knowledge  of  vice  and  virtue  with 
more  efficacy  than  axioms  and  definitions."  On 
this  ground  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  infinitely 
wise  Author  of  our  religion  frequently  adopted  the 
form  of  parable  for  communicating  the  most  im- 
portant truths  to  his  hearers.  And,  on  the  same 
principle,  some  of  the  wisest  human  teachers  have 
used  the  vehicle  of  lively  and  interesting  fiction, 
known  to  be  such  at  the  time,  for  insinuating  into 
the  mind  moral  and  religious  lessons,  which,  in  a 
different  form,  might  not  so  readily  have  gained  ad- 
mittance. Ifcis  ODvious,  then,  that  to  this  kind  of 
writing,  as  suchy  there  can  be  no  solid  objection. 
Novels  may  be  so  written  as  to  prcJmote  the  cause 
both  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  They  may  be 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  will  tend  to  lead 
the  mind  insensibly  from  what  is  sordid  and  mean 
to  more  worthy  pursuits,  and  to  fill  it  with  purer, 
elevated  and  liberal  sentiments.  Nay,  it  may  be 
further  conceded,  that,  out  of  the  myriads  of  no- 
vels which  have  been  composed,  Bfew  are,  in  fact, 
entitled  to  this  character,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  these  effects. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  a  kind  of  writing  which, 
when  wisely  and  ingeniously  executed,  may  be 
conducive  to  the  best  purposes,  may  also,  in  the 
hands  of  the  unskilful  or  the  wicked,  produce  the 
worst  effects.  If  an  artfully  conducted  fiction  be 
so  well  fitted  to  interest  the  curiosity,  to  awaken 
sympathy,  and  to  impress  the  mind,  then  it  follows 
that  if  this  fiction  be  enlisted  on  the  side  ot  cor- 
rupt principle,  or  licentious  practice,  it  must  do 
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incalculable  mischief.  The  question  before  os^ 
therefore,  must  be  solved  by  examining  the  influ- 
ence of  novels,  not  as  they  might  and  oughi  to  be 
composed,  but  as  they  are  found  in  fact  to  be 
written.  We  are  not  to  assume  for  our  standard 
the  utility  which  zvould  be  derived  from  this  spe- 
cies of  writing,  were  it  confined  to  the  enlightened 
and  virtuous;  but  the  character  and  tendency  of 
that  heterogeneous  mass  which  is  daily  accumu- 
lating from  every  quarter  of  the  literary  world. 

What  then  is  the  geAeral  character  of  modern 
novels  ?  The  most  favourable  estimate  that  can  ht 
made  stands  thus : — ^Were  the  whole  number  which 
the  age  produced  divided  into  a  thousand  parts,  it 
is  probable  that  ,fivc  hundred  of  these  parts  would 
be  found  so  contemptibly  frivolous,  as  to  render 
the  perusal  of  them  a  most  criminal  waste  of  time. 
And  though  entirely  destitute  of  character,  yet  so 
far  as  they  are  the  objects  of  attention  at  all,  they 
can  do  nothing  but  mischief.  To  devote  the  time 
and  attention  to  works  of  this  kind,  has  a  tendency 
to  dissipate  the  mind ;  to  beget  a  dislike  to  more 
solid  and  instructive  reading,  and  especially  to  real 
history;  and,  in  general,  to  excite  a  greater  fond-\ 
ness  for  the  productions  of  imagination  and  fancy, 
than  for  the  sober  reasoning,  and  the  practical  in- 
vestigations of  wisdom. 

Of  the  remaining  ^five  hundred  parts,  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  may  be  considered  as  posi- 
tively seductive  and  corrupting  in  their  tendency. 
They  make  virtue  to  appear  contemptible,  and  vice 
attractive,  honourable  and  triumphant.  Folly  and 
crime  have  palliative  and  even  commendatory 
names  bestowed  upon  them ;  the  omnipotence  of 
love  over  all  obligations  and  all  duties  is  continually 
maintained;  and  the  extravagance  of  sinful  passion 
represented  as  the  effect  of  amiable  sensibility. 
Surely  these  representations  can  have  no  other  ten- 
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dencr  than  to  mislead,  corrupt  and  destroy  those 
who  nabitually  peruse  them,  and  especially  those 
who  give  them  a  favourable  reception. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  evil.     A  portion 
of  this  latter  class  of  novels  may  be  charged  with 
being  seductive  and  immoral  on  a  more  refined 
plan.    They  are  systematic,  and,  in  some  instances^ 
ingenious  and  plausible  apologists  for  the  most 
attrocious  crimes.    In  many  modem  productions  of 
this  kind  the  intelligent  reader  will  recognize  the 
following  process  or  representation.     Corrupt  opi- 
nions are  put  into  the  mouth  of  some  favourite  hero, 
the  splendour  of  whose  character,  in  other  respects, 
is  made  to  embellish  the  principles  which  he  holds, 
and  the  force  of  whose  eloquence  is  used  to  recom- 
mend the  most  unreasonable  dogmas.     When  this 
tiero  commits  a  crime,  and  when  b^  this  crime,  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  law  of  the  Divme  government,       ^p 
he  is  mvolved  in  serious  difficulty,  it  not  lasting 
misery,    the   fashionable   novelist  endeavours   to 
throw  the  blame  on  the  religious  and  moral  insti- 
tutions of  the  world,  as  narrow,  illiberal  and  un- 
just.    When  a  woman  has  surrendered  her  chas- 
tity, and  prostituted  herself  to  a  vile  seducer;  and 
when  she  suffers  in  her  reputation  and  her  com- 
fort by  such  base  conduct,  all  this  is  ascribed  to 
the  "  wretched  state  of  civilization,"  to  the  "  de- 
plorable condition  df society!"    Every  opportunity 
IS  taken  to  attack  some  principle  of  morality  under 
the  title  of  a"  prejudice;"  to  ridicule  the  duties  of* 
domestic  life,  as  flowing  from  "  contracted"  and 
"  slavish"  views;  to  deny  the  sober  pursuits  of 
upright  industry  as  "  dull"  and  "  spiritless;"  and, 
in  a  word,  to  frame  an  apology  for  suicide, adultery, 
prostitution,  and  the  indulgence  of  every  propcn- 
sity  for  which  a  corrupt  heart  can  plead  an  incli- 
nation. 
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It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  one  thousandth  part 
not  included  in  the  classes  already  characterized. 
Of  the  greater  portion  of  these  the  most  favourable! 
account  that  Can  be  given  is,  that  they  are  innoeent 
and  amusing  compositions.  Biit  even  with  regard 
to  a  considerable  number  which  have  been  com- 
monly placed  among  the  good  and  useful  novels, 
a  correct  judge  would  scarcely  be  willing  to  pro- 
nounce them  innocent  without  some  quahfication. 
After  all  these  deductions,  how  small  is  the  num^ 
ber  of  those  which  can  be  said  to  merit  a  perusal, 
or  which  can  be  considered  as  tending,  in  any  to- 
lerable degree,  to  enlighten  the  mind,  or  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  virtue  and  happiness !  So  small, 
indeed,  that  out  of  the  numerous  volumes  which  a 
simple  catalogue  of  the  novels  produced  in  the 
eighteenth  century  would  fill,  a  single  page  would 
embrace  all  that  could  be  with  propriety  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  youthful  mind. 

Many  novels  which  contain  no  licentious  prin- 
ciples or  indelicate  descriptions,  are  still  defective, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  pictures  of  nature.  When 
this  is  the  case,  though  they  be  not  chargeable 
with  making  a  direct  attack  on  the  fortress  of  vir- 
tue, yet  they  are  only  fitted  to  mislead.  To  fill 
the  mind  with  unreal  and  delusive  pictures  of  life, 
is,  in  the  end,  to  beguile  it  from  sober  duty,  and  to 
cheat  it  of  substantial  enjoyment.  Were  all  the 
mischief  presented  to  our  view  which  has  been 
done  to  thoughtless,  unsuspecting  minds,  by  ficti- 
tious writings  of  this  character,  it  would  be  found 
to  form  a  mass  of  crime  and  misery  too  great  for  the 
ordinary  powers  of  calculation. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  fiction  be  true  to 
nature.  It  may  in  no  case  depart  from  the  proba- 
ble and  natural;  every  line  may  be  drawn  with  a 
strict  regard  to  the  orijjinal  character  designed  to 
be  represented ;  the  most  transient  beholder  may 
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tW  rlobe^  which  were  at  first  filled  with  elastic 
fluids  I  but  the  water  afterwards  finding  its  way 
Into  them^  became  lodeed  there;  that  some  ca* 
verns  have  been  formed  by  subterraneous  fires; 
but  that  the  most  powerful  cause  of  them  has  been 
the  refrigeration  of  our  globe;  and  that»  thou|;h 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  state  by  the  action  of  water,  it  may,  at 
the  first  moment  of  its  formation,  hav^  Undergone 
«&  very  gr^t  degree  of  heat,  as  happens  tb  a  comet 
passing  near  the  sun. 

'  In  flie  formation  of  this  theory,  M.  Delame« 
TitERiB  discovered  considerable  ingenuity,  and 
great  learning.  He  can  scarcely,  however,  be 
called  an  original  writer.  Voight  had  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  acjueous  crystallization  of  strata 
before  him ;  and,  mdeed)  the  greater  part  of  his 
tvstem  is  made  up  of  parts  collected  from  diffetent  4^- 
theorists.  This  is  generally  considered  as  one  of 
those  theories  which  are  hostile  to  revelation. 

Of  a  ^ery  different  character  is  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Howard,  a  British  geologist,  who,  about  the  same 
time,  published  his  opinions  on  this  subject.*  iTiis 
gentleman  is  a  firm  believer  in  revelation,  and  his 
theory  is  intended  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  sacred  history. 

He  supposes  that  the  elements  of  all  material 
substances  were  originally  in  a  confused  mass, 
called  the  abyss,  without  motion  or  animation  ^ 
and  that  the  present  order  of  things  was  ejadually, 
and  at  different  intervals,  drawn  from  it  oy  means 
of  laws  impressed  by  the  power  of  the  Creator. 
The  earth,  of  which  we  now  behold  the  ruins,  was 
originally  constructed  with  its  poles  perpendicular 
to  the  equator;  the  centre  of  gravity  was  the  cen- 

k  TUmghtt  M  the  Structure  •/  the  GUii^  and  the  Striftmrat  History  •/  tU 
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tte  6f  the  globe ;  and  the  year  consisted  of  thrett 
hundred  and  sixty  days.  At  that  time,  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  earth's  surface  being  less  consider- 
able, and  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  being 
more  equal,  the  atmosphere  was  more  temperate 
and  salubrious,  and,  of  course,  the  life  of  ftlan  was 
prolonged  greatly  beyond  its  present  limits.  The 
termination  of  this  "  golden  age"  might  have  been 
effected  by  the  proximity  of  a  Cornet^  condensing 
the  vapours  of  the  atmosphere,  and  attracting  the 
subterraneous  waters,  which,  bursting  through  the 
exterior  surface,  precipitated  indiscriminate  por- 
tions of  the  primitive  earth  into  the  cavities  below. 
The  more  perfect  consolidation  of  the  globe  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  changed  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  produced  a  proportionate  deviation  from  the 
plane  of  the  equator.  The  ocean  did  not,  at  once, 
however,  sink  to  its  present  level.  The  posterior 
accession  of  waters  from  seas  hitherto  inland,  may 
have  crushed  down  other  inferior  vaults,  and  finally 
settled  its  lowest  degradations.  As  the  land  be- 
came thus  elevated  above  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
the  cold  became  more  intense,  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate  were  more  severely  felt,  and  the  life  of 
man  suffered  a  proportionate  abbreviation. 

Mr.  Howard  was  succeeded  by  M.  P.  Ber- 
TRAND,  of  France,  who  next  proposed  a  theory, 
much  less  philosophical,  and  in  every  respect  un- 
worthy of  a  sober  mind.'  This  wild  and  impious 
theorist  contends,  that  water  was  the  original  sub- 
stance of  our  earth,  but  that  this  water,  before 
motion  and  heat  were  communicated  to  it,  was  a 
solid  mass  of  ice.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
globe  we  inhabit,  when  one  of  the  larger  order  of 
comets,  after  long  wandering  about,  finally  ended 
its  career,  and  fulfilled  its  destination  by  striking 

i  NouvMUK  Pr'tHcifes  dt  Gt9!ogie,  Par  P.  Bi&T&AND^  &c.  8vo.  Paris,  X798. 
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this  frozen  mass,  breaking  it  in  pieces,  and  mixing 
its  own  materials  with  those  of  the  till  then  le- 
thargic body.     These  fragments  acquired  by  this 
impulsion  a  common  projectile  motion,  in  the 
same  plane,  and  in  the  same  direction.    The  light, 
heat,  and  life  brought  by  this  energetic  comet, 
mixing  with  the  original  ice,  formed  new  combi- 
nations, afforded  causes  of  internal  motion,  and 
began,  by  these  means,  a  new  order  of  things, 
which  M.  Bertrand  calls  vital  and  organic  con- 
stitution, and  which  he  supposes  to  be  different  in 
every  planet,  since  the  density  is  different.     The 
ice,   by  means  of  heat,   as  a  solvent,  being  re- 
duced to  primordial  matter,  all  ancient  combina- 
tions were  destroyed,  and  room  was  eiven  for  new 
combinations  of  a  different  kind.    Tne  first  result 
of  this  regeneration  was  the  production  of  calca- 
reous earth,  from  which  species  every  other  kind 
of  earth  is  formed.     This  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter  being  equal  every  where,  produced  a  re- 
gular nucleus  in  our  globe,  equally  covered  with 
water,  and  free  from  valleys  and  mountains.     In 
this  situation,  according  to  our  theorist,  a  new 
comet  of  high  degree  approached  near  enough  to 
our  globe  to  influence  its  destinies;  by  the  force 
of  its  attraction  it  changed  and  slackened  both  the 
annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  planet,  displaced 
the  axis  and  the  equator,  altered  likewise  the 
]X)ints  at  which  the  spheroid  was  compressed  or 
elevated,  and  by  these  means  displacing  the  wa- 
ters, caused  the  emersion  of  the  first  continents. 
The  surfaces  of  these  continents  became  unequal, 
from  the  change  of  level,  and  from  the  sudden  re- 
treat of  the  waters.     The  whole  mass,  however, 
was  yet  composed  of  calcareous  matter.    The  first 
action  of  atmospherical  powers,  and  of  solar  rays, 
occasioned  a  sudden  irruption  of  all  the  vital  forces, 
«o  long  suspended  and  concentered.    In  this  qx- 
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'  plosion  of  life  every  particle  of  native  soil  was 
vivified,  and  numerous  races  of  vegetables  and 
animals  were  produced,  in  such  numbers  and  of 
such  sizes,  that  putrefaction  and  fermentation  en- 
sued. Some  meteoric  phenomena  having  set  fire 
to  this  monstrous  heap  of  putrefied  bodies,  the 
horrid  conflagration  extended  every  where,  even 
under  the  sea,  and  was  the  cause  of  most  tre- 

.  mendous  earthquakes,  which  broke  all  the  strata, 
which,  till  then,  had  been  horizontal,  and  threw 
them  in  every  direction.    The  ashes  of  this  almost 
universal  ccfnflagration  being  the  most  saline  of 
the  then  existing  substances,  formed  a  lixivium^ 
which,  filtering  through  the  interstices  of  the 
broken  strata,  produced  the  quartz,  and  other 
similar  substances  which   now  compose  them. 
Wherever  this  Hxivial  and  quartzeous  flux  de- 
posed large  quantities  of  matter,   granite   was 
formed;  and  by  a  different  modification  of  the 
same  materials,  other  mineral  bodies  were  com- 
posed.   This  great  conflagration  occasioned  hol- 
lows and  cavities  of  incalculable  dimensions,  which 
being  laid  open  by  some  violent  shock;,  were  filled 
by  waters  of  the  ocean,  by  which  sudden  retreat 
of  the  watery  element,  large  portions  of  the  globe 
were  left  dry,  and  formed  new  continents,  while 
parts  of  the  old  continents  fell  into  hollows,  and 
disappeared.     Besides  our  earth,  which  has  un- 
dergone this  series  of  revolutions,  an  indefinite 
number  of  like  cold  lifeless  masses  exist,  resting 
invisible  in  darkness  and  inactivity,  waiting  for 
some  favourable  circumstance,  which  may  bring 
them  to  light,  life,  and  motion. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  theory,  which,  though 
exhibited  and  defended  with  some  talents,  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  wild,  and  as  involving  the 
most  palpable  opposition  to  every  received  prin- 
ciple, that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public. 
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Indeed^  its  unreasonableness  and  extravagance  ar^ 
so  great,  that  it  seems  to  have  attracted  but  little 
respectful  attention  among  any  class  of  philosoi- 
phers. 

This  theorist  was  succeeded  by  another,  of  the 
same  name,  but  a  much  more  sober  and  rational 
inouirer.     In  1799  M.  L,  Bertrand,  of  Geneva^ 
published  a  work*  which  was  intended  to  account 
for  the   phenomena  of  the   globe   we   inhabit. 
This  gentleman  supposes,  with  Dr.  Halley,  that 
there  is  a  magnetic  nucleus  enclosed  and  suspended 
in  a  hollow  space,  in  the  centre  of  the  earth* 
This  has  a  rotatory  motion  of  its  own,  and  an  in* 
clination  of  its  magnetic  axis  to  the  axis  of  rota-- 
tion,  thus  causing  an  oscillatory  motion  in  the 
magnetic  poles.     While  things  were  in  this  situar 
tion,  he  supposes  that  a  Comet  of  ordinary  size  and 
character  approached  our  earth,  displaced  the  nu- 
cleus from  the  centre,  removed  it  toward  one  side, 
and  changed  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth. 
These  circumstances  occasioned  the  derangement 
of  the  seas,  their  removal  to  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  immersion  of  old,  and  the  emersion  of 
new  continents.     This  theorist  is  a, disciple  of 
M.  De  Saussure,"  and  the  principal  design  of  his 
work  seems  to  have  been  to  show  the  possibility 
of  that  sudden  retreat  of  the  ocean  which  hts 
master  believed  in  and  taught,  and  to  account  for 
that  event,  and  the  subsequent  elevation  of  the 
land  which  before  formed  its  bottom. 

The  last  person  to  be  mentioned,  as  having  ad- 
ventured in  this  ample  field  of  speculation  and 

M  Xm§m9tllmtns  PtrkSmu^  &c.  Par  L.  BciTiAND,  &c  8to.  1799* 
M  M.  Di  Sad t Hume  had  promiied  to  girc  a  geological  syttem,  at  thi^ 
cod  of  hit  Travei*  orer  the  Ai^ig  but  after  many  yean,  he  cootented 
bimtclf  with  informiDg  the  pubUc,  that  the  result  of  his  invettigationa  in- 
duced him  to  beliere,  that  the  whole  of  our  continents  had  b^n  fbrmed 
tmder  the  sea,  had  been  arraogBd  If  iti  actiooy  and  were  left  dry  bf  a 
precipitate  retreat  of  its  witcn. 
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inquiry,  is  Mr.  KiR\\iA.N,  whose  name  has  been  so 
frequently,  and  so  respectfully  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  This  gentleman,  with  that  learn- 
ing which  has  enabled  nim  to  prosecute  his  nume- 
rous investigations  in  so  enlightened  a  manner; 
with  that  judgment  and  penetration  which  render 
his  inquiries  so  valuable;  and  with  that  spirit  of 
patient  and  accurate  observation  which  is  so  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  a  successful  developement 
of  this  subject,  has  framed  a  theory  of  the  earth, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  rational  and  probable 
extant.* 

Mr.  KiRWAN  believes,  that  the  superficial  parts 
of  the  globe 'were  originally  in  a  soft  liquid  state, 
proceeding  from  solution  in  water,  heated  at  least 
to  33^  and  possibly  much  higher;  that  this  men- 
struum held  in  solution  all  the  different  earths,  the 
metallic,  the  semi-metallic,  the  saline,  and  the  in- 
flammable substances;  that  in  this  fluid  its  solid 
contents  coalesced  and  crystallized,  according  to 
the  laws  of  elective  attraction;  that  these  were 
deposited  in  strata  according  to  the  predominant 
proportion  of  the  ingredients;  that  by  this  crys- 
tallization of  these  immense  masses  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  heat  must  have  been  generated,  and 
increased  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  in- 
tercepted in  the  precipitated  ferruginous  particles, 
and  by  the  disengagement  of  inflammable  air,  even 
to  incandescence,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  in- 
flammable air,  and  bursting  into  flame;  that  this 
stupendous  conflagration  must  have  rent  and  split, 
to  an  unknown  extent,  the  solid  basis  on  which 
the  chaotic  fluid  rested ;  that  from  the  heated  cha- 
otic fluid  must  have  been  extricated  the  oxygen  and 
mephitic  airs,  which  gradually  formed  the  atmos^ 


•  Geologieal  Ettajt^  by  RiCBA&O  Ki&WAK,  £s^.  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  8to. 
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plierej  that  from  the  union  of  oxygen  with  ignited 
carbon,  proceeded  the  carbonic  acidy  the  absorp- 
tion of  which,  as  the  chaotic  fluid  cooled,,  occa- 
sioned the  crystallization  and  deposition  of  calca- 
reous  earth.  Mr.  Kirwan  also  believes,  that  th^ 
immense  masses  thus  crystallized  and  deposited^ 
fi)rmed  the  primitive  mountains;  that  the  forma- 
tion of  plains  took  place  from  the  subsequent  de-^ 
position  in  the  intervals  of  distant  mountains,  of 
matters  less  disposed  to  crystallize ;  that  the  levet 
of  the  ocean  gradually  subsided,  leaving  large  and 
elevated  tracts  of  land  uncovered  j  that  the  crea- 
tion  of  Jish  was  subsequent  to  the  emersion  of  the 
land  ^  that  after  this  repeat  of  the  sea,  the  earth 
soon  became  covered  with  vegetables,  and  peopled 
.with  animals,  being  in  every  respect  fitted  to  re- 
f  ceive  them  j  that  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  waters 
continued  until  a  few  centuries  before  the  general 
deluge ;  that  this  event  was  occasioned  by  a  mira- 
culous effusion  of  water  both  from  the  clouds  and 
from  the  great  abyss,  the  latter  originating  in  and 
proceeding  from  the  great  southern  ocean  below 
the  equator,  and  thence  rushing  on  to  the  northern 
hemisphere,  spreading  over  the  arctic  region,  and 
de^en^ing  again  southward ;  that  during  this  ele- 
mental conflict,  the  carbonic  and  bituminous  mat- 
ter ran  into  masses  no  longer  suspensible  in  water^ 
and  formed  strata  of  coal;  and  that  other  sub-^ 
stances,  by  the  combination  or  decomposition  of 
their  respective  materials,  formed  various  othec 
kinds  of  mineral  bodies,  as  basaltic  masses ,  calce^ 
denies^  spars^  &c. 

Besides  the  T^ories  of  which  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  a  brief  view,  many  others,  less 
distinguished,  have  been  oflTered  to  the  world, 
durin";  the  period  under  review.  Among  these  it 
would  be  improper  to  pass  in  silence  the  geological 
systems  of  ScH^uQifjw,  PjfcycHE,  Ejn(?ejl,, XuLPiFF^ 
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Pye,^  Wallerius/  BaillYj  Franklin/  Darwin/ 
and  several  others  no  less  eminent.  Some  of  thesd 
gentlemen  have  adopted  theories,  nearly  agreeing 
m  their  outlines  with  several  of  those  which  have 
been  stated;  and  to  attempt  a  further  detail  of 
such  as  have  any  considerable  claims  to  originality^ 
would  be  to  present  the  reader  with  new  vagaries 
of  imagination,  rather  th^n  with  sober  inquiries  of 
philosophy. 

'  But  although  there  has  been,  in  modem  times^ 
as  appears  from  the  foregoing  pages,  a  wonderful 
variety  of  fanciful  productions,  under  the  name  of 
^ological  theories.  We  are  by  no  means  to  ima- 
gine that  little  has  been  usetuUy  done  in  this  de-  ' 
partment  of  natural  history.  Amidst  all  the  splert-* 
did  rubbish  with  which  it  has  been  incumbered, 
some  precious  treasures  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Amidst  the  speculations  which  have  darkened 
counsel,  large  additions  have  been  made  to  out 
knowledge  of  this  important  subject.  These  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  particulars^ 
The  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  and 
rational  theory  of  the  earth  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented during  the  last  age.  Enlightened  mine- 
ralogists, practical  miners,  and  patient  chemical 
experimenters,  have  been  engaged,  throughout  the 
century,  in  making  accurate  observations;  in  visit- 
ing foreign  countries;  in  exploring  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  in  comparing  the  strata  of  every  portion 
of  the  globe ;  in  examming  their  form,  direction, 
extension,  and  connection ;  in  analyzing  their  com-» 
ponent  parts;  and  in  collectino;  a  multitude  of 
facts,  which  have  all  tended  to  throw  light  on  the 

p  7%e  Mosau  Theory  of  the  SoUr  System,  hf  Samoil  Pr£,  M.  D« 
410.  1765. 

7  MeditattMes  PbysieO'cbemlciS  de  Origine  Mundu     8 vo.  Stockholm,  1779* 

r  Comjectures  eomcernifig  the  Formation  of  the  Earth,  in  a  letter  tO  the  AMl^ 
80ULAVIE.     See  Amcric,  Pbilos.  Trams,  voL  iii. 

•  See  the  BotemU  Garden:  dUtitigaei  Notes  to  part  i» 
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'  jbrigin  and  history  of  our  planet.  By  means  of  the 
iuseful  discoveries  which  these  inquirers  made,  we 
have  been  furnished  with  weapons  for  beating 
down  false  theories,  and  with  information  enabling 
us  to  pursue  our  investigations  further,  and  with 
more  advantage.  "  In  this  magnificent  display  of 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  globe,"  says  Mr. 
Kir  WAN,  many  philosophical  observers  acquired 
distinguished-  emmence  from  tedious,  laborious, 
painful,  but  successful  exertions.  Tilas,  Gme- 
LiN,  Cponstedt,  Ferber,  Pallas,  Charpentier, 
£oRN,  Werner,  Arduino,  DeLuc,  Saussure,  and 
DoLOMiEU,  are  names  consecrated  to  immortality/ 
,  "  So  numerous,  indeed,"  says  the  same  respect- 
Able  writer,  "  have  been  the  more  modern  geolo- 
gical researches,  that  since  the  obscuration  or  ob- 
iteration  of  the  primitive  traditions,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  no  period  has  occurred  so  favourable 
to  the  illustration  of  the  original  state  of  the  globe, 
as  the  present,  though  so  far  removed  from  it.  At 
no  period  has  its  surface  been  traversed  in  so  many 
different  directions,  or  its  shape  and  extent,  under 
its  different  modifications  of  earth  and  water,  been 
so  nearly  ascertained,  and  the  relative  density  of 
the  whole  so  accurately  determined,  its  solid  con- 
fetituent  parts  so  exactly  distinguished,  their  mutual 
relation,  both  as  to  position  and  composition,  so 
clearly  traced,  or  pursued  to  such  considerable 
depths,  as  within  these  last  twenty-five  years. 
Neither  have  the  testimonies  that  relate  to  it  been 
ever  so  critically  examined  and  carefully  weighed, 
nor,  consequently,  so  well  understood,  as  v^'ithin 
the  latter  half  of  the  past  century.'' 

t  GtoU^itai  Essays,  Pre/ace,  It  if  a  curiout  fact,  that  while  lOine  of 
thcK  celebrated  inquirers  embraced  geological  principles  unfriendly  to  re- 
velation, they  have  all  brought  to  light  facts*  and  giveo  viewf  of  the  lab* 
ject,  which  rematkably  confirm  the  Mcred  history. 

V  GftUgUai  Mii^if  p«  3i  4* 
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Difficulties  have  been  lately  removed,  which 
\verc  once  supposed,  by  some,  to  militate  strongly 
against  the  possibility  of  a  general  Deluge.  Early 
geologists,  for  want  of  accurate  information,  sup- 
posed that  all  the  waters  of  the  globe  were  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  earth,  to  such  a  depth 
as  the  sacred  historian  describes.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  did  not  exceed  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  that  only  half  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  was  covered  by  it.  On  these  data. 
Dr.  Keil  computed  that  twenty-eight  oceans  would 
be  requisite  to  cover  the  whok  earth,  to  the  height 
of  four  mileSy  which  he  judged  to  be  that  of  the 
highest  mountains;  a  quantity,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  utterly  denied  to  exist.  But  further 
progress  in  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge 
has  since  shown,  that  the  different  seas  and  oceans 
contain  at  le^st  forty-eight  times  more  water  than 
they  were  supposed  to  do,  and  much  more  thari 
enough  for  the  extent  ascribed  to  the  deluge  in 
the  sacred  history." 

While  difficulties  which  were  supposed  to  ren- 
der the  deluge  impossible  have  been  removed,  by 
the  investigations  of  modern  philosophers,  many 
facts  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  brought  to  light, 
showing  the  probability^  and  even  certainty  of  that 
mighty  mundation.  In  every  valley  and  mountain 
support  for  revelation  has  been  found.     Marine 


»  M.  De  La  Place  (whose  mathematical  and  astronomical  skill  wifl 
Hot  be  questioned,  and  whom  none  will  suspect  of  a  disposition  to  press 
facts  unduly  into  the  support  of  revelation)  has  demonstrated,  by  a  strict 
application  of  the  theory  of  tides,  to  the  height  to  which  they  are  knowa 
to  rise  in  the  main  ocean,  that  a  depth  of  water  reaching  only  to  half  a 
league^  or  even  to  tivo  or  three  leaguet,  is  Utterly  incompatible  with  the 
Newtonian  theory,  and  that  no  depth  less  than  ybwr  leagues  can  possibly  be 
reconciled  with  the  phenomena.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  it 
much  more  than  the  Mosaic  history  requires.  The  extent  of  that  part  of 
our  globe  which  is  covered  by  water  is  now  known  to  be  far  greater  thaft 
Kr.iL  supposed  it ;  it  being  ascertained  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surfaett 
•f  the  cartlA  arc  ia  Uu>  lituatiQn.    j^AWAM*f  GetlogUiil  £uayt,  p.  66,  67. 
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shells  bave  been  discovered  in  situations  so  ele- 
vatedy  and  under  circumstances  so  remarkable,  as 
to  prove  that  they  were  left  there  by  a  flood  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  globe;  and  what  confirms 
this  conclusion  is,  that  shells,  peculiar  to  different 
shores  and  climates,  very  distant  from  each  other, 
have  been  found  in  promiscuous  heaps,  plainly 
ifhowing  that  they  could  have  been  brought  toge- 
ther only  by  an  extensive  inundation.  Tne  bone* 
of  elephants  and  of  rhinoceri  have  been  found,  in 
a  multitude  of  instances,  far  distant  from  the  re-^ 
gions  in  which  they  are  found  to  live,  and  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  they  could  never 
exist  in  the  living  state:  and  between  the  climates 
which  they  might  have  inhabited,  and  the  places 
in  which  they  are  now  found,  too  many  mountains 
intervene  to  suppose  them  carried  thither  by  any 
other  means  than  a  general  deluge.""  The  most 
patient  and  accurate  examinations  of  detached 
mineral  substances,  and  of  the  strata  of  the  globe, 
which  late  inquirers  have  made,  afford  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  earth  was,  for  a  considerr 
able  time,  wholly  overflowed  with  water.  And, 
to  crown  all,  as  voyagers  and  travellers  have  ex- 
plored new  regions  of  the  earth,  they  have  found, 
every  where,  the  indications  of  geological  phenoT 
mena  confirmed  and  supported  by  the  notices  of 
tradition.  Accordingly,  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  a  great  majority  of  modern  theorists  have  emr 
braced  the  Neptunian  doctrines ;  and  even  such  of 
them  as  rejected  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  for  other  means  of 
immerging  the  present  continents  in  the  ocean.' 


w  KiRWAw'i  CeoUgUal  E/tayit  f,  54»  fi  iff. 

m  M.  Baillt,  of  France,  at  nr>t  embraced  the  theory  of  the  eartk 
|)ropo«ed  by  Bur  von;  but  findiog  the  evidence  ariMiigfrom  the  iovestin^ 
tion»  uf  natural  history,  and  from  untvertal  tradition,  so  strongly  to  attest 
m  realitT  of  the  gcocrii  dcloge^  he  abouadoacd  that  delutive  chcor/i  aii4 
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Finally,  the  researches  of  modern  geologists^ 
have  given  abundant  confirmation  to  the  sacred 
history,'  not  only  with  respect  to  the  general  de- 
lugCy  but  also  vvrith  regard  to  the  age  of  the  earth/ 
Early  in  the  century,  and,  indeed,  until  within  a 
few  years,  several  geological  phenomena  were 
considered,  by  superficial  mquirers,  as  indicating 
that  the  creation  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  was  an 
event  much  more  remote  than  the  sacred  history 
represents  it ;  and  some  theorists  even  went  so  far 
as  to  profess  a  belief  that  it  existed  from  eternity. 
These  opinions  were  kept  in  countenance  only  as 
long  as  geology  was  in  its  infancy.     Every  succes- 

took  refuge  in  another  system,  in  which  he  recognizes  the  delnge,  and 
only  contends  for  placing  it  as  far  back  as  three  thousand  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  * 

y  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Fbrbcr  particularly  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  volcanoes,  without  giving  general  systems. 
They  affirmed  that  the  indications  furnished  by  subterraneous  and  vol- 
canic phenomena,  and  particularly  by  the  beds  of  lava,  announce  the  anti« 
quity  of  the  earth  to  be  far  greater  than  the  sacred  history  represents  it« 
But  they  did  not  advert  to  the  fact,  that  all  bvas  are  not  composed  of  tho 
tame  substance.  All  have  not  undergone  the  same  degree  of  vitrification, 
and  of  course  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  decomposition.  And  even 
when  their  composition  is  the  same,  much  depends  on  the  state  in  which 
they  are  emitted.  When  poured  from  the  ciater  in  the  fermentation  of 
boiling  liquefaction,  a  scoria  or  dross  rises,  like  broken  waves  on  the  sur-^ 
face,  and  is  easily  pulverized  by  the  air  and  weather.  When  the  heat  ii 
lefcs  violent,  or  when  the  torrent  is  cooled  in  its  course,  an  even  and  almost 
impenetrable  surface  defies  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  These  philo- 
sophers do  not  recollect  that  Herculaiteym,  the  date  of  whose  destruction  ii 
well  known,  is  covered  by  nearly  seventy  feet  of  lava,  interspersed  with 
jeven  distinct  seams  of  friable  earth;  and  the  whole  covered  with  good 
soil;  yet  all  this  has  been  the  undoubted  production  of  less  than  eigbteem, 
hundred  years.      HoWARO*S  TboMgbts  on  the  Globe, 

In  like  manner,  Count  Borcu,  in  his  Letters  on  Sicily  and  Malta^  pro* 
fesHcs  to  believe  that  JEtna  is  at  least  eight  thousand  years  old,  which  he 
infers  from  the  beds  of  vegetable  earth  which  he  discovered  between  dif- 
ferent beds  of  lava.  Yet  M.  DoLOMiru,  who  has  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  acuteness  and  success  of  his  geological  inquiries,  expressly 
tells  us  that  such  earth  does  not  exist  between  the  beds  of  lava  of  which  the 
Count  speaks,  and  thus  destroys  the  foundation  of  his  whole  argument. 
But  even  if  vegetable  earth  were  found  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  no 
conclusion  relative  to  its  age  could  fairly  be  deduced  from  this  fact,  as  some 
lavas  become  fertile  much  sooner  than  others.  The  Chevalier  Gioanni, 
in  1787,  found  lavas,  projected  in  I766,  in  a  state  of  vegetation,  while  other 
lavas,  known  to  be  much  more  ancicnti  ttill  remained  barren.  ULiaWAN'i 
CeoUgical  Essays^  p,  104,  10^. 
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sive  step  which  has  been  lately  taken  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  science  has  served  to  show  their 
fallacy.  The  investigations  of  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  philosophers  have  afforded  proof  little 
short  of  demonstration,  that  the  earth,  at  least  in 
its  present  form,  cannot  have  existed  longer  than 
appears  from  the  Mosaic  account;  the  absolute 
falshood  of  many  positive  assertions,  and  specious 
inferences,  hostile  to  the  scripture  chronology,  has 
been  evinced;  and  thence  has  arisen  a  new  pre- 
sumptive argument  in  support  of  the  authenticity 
of  that  Volume,  which  contains  the  most  ancient, 
and  the  most  precious  of  all  records. 

METEOROLOGY. 

The  natural  history  of  the  atmosphere  began  to 
be  cultivated,  as  a  science,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  ancients,  for  want  of  the  necessary  in- 
struments, were  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with 
it.  But  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  thermome-- 
ter  and  the  barometer ^  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
began  to  avail  themselves  of  the  manifest  advant- 
ages which  these  instruments  gave  them,  in  stu- 
dying the  origin,  nature,  and  effects  of  those 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  heat  and  cold,  motion  and 
rest,  moisture  and  gravity:  still,  however,  from 
the  small  number  of  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions made  by  accurate  philosophers;,  from  the 
want  of  an  extensive  comparison  of  the  results  of 
different  observations;  and  especially  from  the 
low  state  of  those  sciences  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  meteorology,  little  proj^^ress  had  been 
made  in  this  department  of  knowledge  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  century  under  review. 
And  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
subject  is  one  of  those  which  are  still  far  frolp 
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being  satisfactorily  developed,  yet  so  much  has 
been  done,  during  the  period  under  consideration, 
to  throw  light  upon  it,  and  so  many  observations 
and  discoveries  have  been  made,  either  directly  or 
remotely  relating  to  it,  that  it  has,  within  a  few 
years,  assumed  an  aspect  more  interesting,  prac- 
tical, and  approaching  to  the  form  of  a  system, 
than  ever  before. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  ascent  of  xvater  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
form  of  vapoury  had  been  but  little  investigated, 
and  was  very  imperfectly  understood  Nieuent yt 
and  others  had  taught  that  the  particles  of  fire,  by 
adhering  to  those  of  water,  made  up  molecule j  or 
small  bodies  specifically  lighter  than  air.  Dr. 
Halley  supposed  that  by  the  action  of  heat,  the 
particles  of  water  are  formed  into  hollow  spherules y 
filled  with  a  finer  air,  highly  rarified,  of  less  spe- 
cific gravity  than  the  atmosphere,  and,  of  course, 
disposed  to  rise  in  it-  While  Dr.  Desaguliers 
thought  that  the  ascent  of  aqueous  particles  was 
owing  to  their  being  converted  into  an  elastic 
steam.  Such  was  the  state  of  opinions  with  regard 
to  this  fact,  when  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, undertook  the  investigation  of  the  subjectj^, 
and  proposed  a  new  theory.  He  held  that  evapo- 
ration is  the  gradual  solution  of  xvater  in  air,  and 
that  the  former  is  suspended  in  the  latter  in  the 
same  manner  as  salts,  or  other  soluble  substances 
are  suspended  in  aqueous  fluids.''  The  same  doc- 
trine had  been,  in  substance,  suggested  before  by 
several  philosophers,  particularly  by  M.  Le  Roy, 
in  1751;  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1756;  and  by 
MuscHENBROLCK,  in  1769.''   But  though  these  and 

x  Ejsay  9ft  the  Ascent  of  Vapourxy  Slc.  This  Essay  was  first  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  in  1 765,  and  was  afterwards  puhli«hcd,  with  others,  uodcf 
die  title  of  Philosophical  Essays y  by  HuCH  HAMILTON,  D.  D.  F.  R.  3« 

fi  3iiJiop  Watson'^  Ckcmifol  £,ua^s^  vol,  L  p.  ji;. 
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SoltitJ  others,  had  spoken  of  the  solubility  of  water 
in  air,  before  Dr.  Hamilton,  yet  he  was  the  first 
who  treated  the  subject  with  precision,  or  who  ap- 
plied it  systematically  to  thi;  explanation  of  mete- 
orological phenomena.  This  opinion  was  after- 
wards, in  substance,  adopted  by  Dr.  Hutton,  and 
exhibited  in  his  ingenious  Theoii)  of  Rain,''  and 
continued  for  a  numoer  of  years  to  be  the  popular 
doctrine. 

In  1786,  M.  De  Luc,  of  Geneva,  published  a 
new  theory  on  this  subject,'  uhich  has  been  since 
generally  considered  as  superseding  the  doctrine  of 
Hamilton  and  Hutton.  Observing  that  eva- 
poration takes  place  in  imcun,  as  well  as  in  the 
open  air,  M.  De  Luc  rejected  the  opinion  that 
vapjour  is  the  solution  of  water  in  air,  and  taught 
that  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  chemical  com- 
bination, or  vnion  of  the  particles  of  heat  with 
those  of  water.  Hence  he  accounted  for  the  great 
loss  of  sensible  heat,  in  every  process  of  evapora- 
tion, according  to  the  celebrnted  doctrine  oi latent 
heat  taught  by  Professor  Black.  He  made  a 
number  of  curious  observations  and  experiments 
on  this  subject,  by  which  he  ascertamed  that 
■water,  after  this  ascent  in  the  atmosphere,  does 
not  exist  in  a  sensibly  humid  form;  whence  he 
concluded  that  it  passes  into  a  form  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  itself,  and  probably  becomes  air.  This' 
doctrine  is  evidently  founded  on  the  mutual  con- 
vertibility of  water  into  air,  and  the  reverse,  dis- 
covered by  Cavendish  and  some  later  chemists. 
The  same  theory,  of  the  solution  of  water  in  heat, 
was  aUo  embraced  l»y  M.  Lavoisier,  and  appears 
to  be  now  the  most  fashionable  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  phenomenon  in  question. 

i    Tr^maili-ii  >/  l6,  R^yal  S«!ily  nf  Edimiurgh,  ToL  i. 
t  See  Rritirihi,  ii,T  l„  Miid./iafHii  d,  I'Almtifti't,  p»r  J.  A.  D«  Ln«. 
Sto.  a  voU.  CtncTi.      i;;i.     And  alio  IJrti  mr  la  l!t<tmilifit,  ■  >HM 
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Besides  forming  and  giving  to  the  world  ttiU 
ingenious  theory  of  evaporation,  M.  DeLuc  has 
jilso  rendered  essential  service  to  the  science  of 
meteorology,  by  his  patient  and  persevering  ob* 
servations  on  the  comparative  degrees  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  different  situations.  On  this 
subject  he  has  brought  to  light  a  number  of  facts 
equally  new  and  interesting.  His  countryman,  M. 
De  Saussure,  has  also  laboured  very  successfully 
in  the  same  field  of  inquiry;''  and  though  not  al- 
ways with  an  entire  coincidence  of  opinion  and 
result,  yet  with  sufficient  agreement  on  most  im- 
portant points.  There  are  probably  no  two  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  scientific  world  is  more  in- 
debted for  the  minuteness,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
success  of  their  meteorological  investigations,  than 
to  these  philosophers  of  Geneva. 

About  the  year  1755  Mr.  Eeles  first  suggested 
the  probable  influence  of  Electricity  in  the  process 
of  evaporation.  He  taught  that  there  w^as  but 
one  way  of  altering  the  specific  gravity  of  the  par- 
ticles of  water,  so  as  to  render  them  lighter  than 
air,  and,  consequently,  buoyant  in  that  fluid,  viz. 
the  adding  to  each  particle  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
some  fluid  which  possesses  much  greater  elasticity 
and  rarity  than  air.  Such  a  fluid  is  Electricity; 
which,  therefore,  he  supposed  to  have  a  very  im- 
portant agency  in  the  ascent  of  vapours.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  electric  fluid  in  producing  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  has  been  since  further  investi- 
gated, and  the  principles  on  which  it  operates  more 
satisfactorily  developed,  by  Franklin,  De  Saus- 
sure, Bertholon,  and  other  modern  inquirers. 

Closely  connected  with  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  taught  on  the  subject  of  evaporation 
are  the  several  theories  of  Rain  to  which  modern 

4  Sssai  mr  PHygrmttrh^  4C0.  178^. 
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tirties  have  given  birth.  The  phenomenon  bf  va- 
pour becoming  condensed,  or  of  air  in  any  manner 
producing  water,  and  falling  in  the  form  of  rain^ 
haily  and  snow^  has  long  been  considered  a  point  of 
difficult  solution  amono^  meteorologists.  All  the 
suppositions  to  account  tor  this  fact  were,  for  a  con-^ 
siderable  time,  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory^  and 
even  now  the  subject  is  far  from  being  fully  unfold- 
ed. At  one  time  the  condensation  and  fall  of  va- 
pour, in  different  forms,  has  been  accounted  for  by 
referring  to  the  influence  of  JE/ec/rzV//j/>  at  another, 
fcy  considering  water  as  held  in  solution  in  air,  and 
precipitatedy  by  streams  of  iair  of  different  tempe- 
ratures being  brought  into  contact,  or  a  state  o£ 
mixture;  and,  at  a  third,  by  supposing  this  event 
to  be  produced  by  the  conversion  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  into  water,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Cavendish,  Lavoisier,  and  others* 
These  several  opinions  have  been  successively  po- 

J)ular  in  the  course  of  the  century,  and  will  be 
bund  amply  detailed  in  the  writings  of  Hamilton, 
HuTTON,  De  Saussure,  and  De  Luc,  on  this  sub- 
ject. But,  after  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  great  difficulties  attend  every  theory  hitherto 
formed  wnth  a  view  to  solve  this  question.  Inso- 
much that  the  greatest  meteorologist  of  the  age, 
M.  De  Luc,  aUer  making  a  more  patient,  accu- 
rate, and  thorough  inquiry  into  the  subject  thaa 
was  ever  accomplished  by  any  other  man,  seema 
to  be  at  a  loss  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  matter.  He  therefore  contents  himself  with, 
concluding,  that  the  air,  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition and  ascent  of  water,  becomes  reconverted 
into  that  fluid,  by  some  unknown  cause,  or  by  a 
combination  of  causes,  and  falls  in  the  form  of 
rain,  hail,  or  snow,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  reconversion  takes  place,  or  the  state 
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of  the  regions  through  which  it  passes  in  its  clc^ 
scent. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  century,  on  the  varieties  of  temperature^ 
in  different  seasons  and  latitudes.     On  this  subject 
Dr.  Halley  made  some  instructive  observations^ 
A  few  years  afterwards,  M.  De  Mairan,  an  in- 
genious French  meteorologist,  by  a  series  of  ob- 
servations and  experiments,  discovered  that  the 
rigour  of  the  winter's  cold  is  tempered  by  the  heat 
imparted  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  earth  itself; 
and  thus  explained  by  what  means  the  winter** 
cold  is  rendered  so  moderate  as  to  make  the  colder 
climates  inhabitable.     On  the  ground  of  this  dis^ 
covery  he  calculated,   with   great  sagacity,   the 
Tnaximum  and  minimum  of  heat  in  every  latitude, 
for  the  summer  and  winter  solstices;  and  though 
his  calculations  are  not  always  found  to  coincide 
with  facts;  yet  they  have  proved  highly  instructive 
and  useful  to  subsequent  mquirers.     De  Mairah 
was  followed  by  M.  Mayer,  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer of  Goettingen,  who,  in  a  few  pages,  did 
more  to  solve  the  difficulties  that  occurred  on 
this  subject  than  any  of  his  predecessors.     He 
first  pointed  out  to  meteorologists  the  necessity  of 
following  the  method  long  used  by  astronomers; 
namely,  of  first  finding  the  mean  of  certain  large 
periods,  as  years  and  months,  gradually  correcting 
the  errors  that  may  be  discovered,  and  afterwards 
finding  an  equation  whereby  to  correct  aberrations 
arising  from  height  and  situation.     He  even  pro-i 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  give  an  equation  to  correct  the 
effects  of  height,  which  in  many  cases  approximates 
very  nearly  to  the  truth;  but  the  equation  by  which, 
knowing  the  mean  annual  temperature  ot  two  la- 
titudes, the  mean  annual  temperature  of  every 
other  latitude,  and  even  of  the  pole  itself,  nu^y  be 
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found,  has  been  pronounced  his  most  important 
discovery/ 

Mr.  KiRWAN  has  carried  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  Mayer  considerably  further. 
5y  means  of  the  equation  formed  by  the  philoso- 
pher of  Goettingen,  but  rendered  much  plainer 
and  more  simple,  he  has  calculated  the  mean  an* 
nual  temperature  of  every  degree  of  latitude  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  pole.  He  has  also  cal- 
culated the  mean  monthly  temperature  of  that  part 
of  the  ocean  which  lies  between  the  eightieth 
decree  of  northern,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  southern 
Jatitude,  extending  westward  as  far  as  the  Gulpfi 
Stream^  and  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  coast 
of  America ;  and  for  all  that  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  reaching  from  45°.  north  to  40^.  south  lati- 
tude, and  from  20^  to  275®.  east  longitude.  TTiis 
immense  tract  of  ocean  he  calls  the  standard.  From 
these  calculations  he  has  deduced  a  number  of  im- 
portant principles,  of  great  practical  utility,  and 
which  place  him  among  the  most  distinguished 
meteorologists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  origin,  qualities,  and  laws  of  IViJids  have 
been  diligently  studied,  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  but  not  with  the  same  success  that 
has  attended  inquiries  into  other  branches  of  me- 
teorology. No  satisfactory  theory  has  yet  been 
formed  on  this  subject,  owing  to  the  want  of  ob- 
servations sutHciently  numerous,  of  the  exact 'times 
and  places  where  they  begin  and  cease  to  blow, 
but  chiefly  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  great  regions  of  air  are  either 
suddenly  produced  or  destroyed.  The  discoveries 
of  modern  chemists  evince  that  air  is  perpetually 
subject  to  increase  and  diminution,  from  its  com/ 
bination  with  other  bodies,  or  its  evolution  from 

#  See  An  Estimate  of  the  *Tcmptr§kirt  of  dijirmi  LMitdtii  hj  RiCIIAEP 
Kj&wan,  Ejj,  F.  R.  S.  2&C 
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them;  and,  therefore,  that  a  just  theory  of  wind*, 
whenever  it  shall  be  formed,  will  be  found  to  rest 
upon  chemical  principles,  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe.  But  though  little  has  been  done  in  ane- 
mology,  in  the  way  of  scientific  reasoning,  much 
lias  been  accomplished,  during  the  period  under 
review,  in  the  way  of  patient  observation,  and  the 
establishment  of  numerous  important  facts.  For 
these  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Halley,  M. 
De  la  Baille,  M.  Prevost,^  M.  De  la  Cotte, 
Mr.  Dalton,'  and  several  of  the  distinguished 
meteorologists  before  mentioned,  especially  M. 
De  Luc,  and  Mr.  Kirwan.  To  these  may  be 
added  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Madison,  Dr.  Cutler, 
and  several  other  American  gentlemen,  who  have 
made  and  recorded  valuable  observations  on  the 
winds  in  America;*  and  a  long  catalogue  of  mo- 
dern navigators  and  travellers,  who  have  contri- 
buted rich  materials,  brought  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  globe,  toward  forming  a  syste- 
matic view  of  anemology.* 

Besides  the  great  meteorologists  whose  names 
have  been  already  mentioned,  very  important  ser- 
vices have**been  rendered  to  this  branch  of  natural 
histoty,  by  Bouguer,  Du  Carla,  Hal£s,  War- 

GENTIN,  MaRIOTTE,  ReYER,  ToALDO,  PrIESTLEY, 

and  many  others,  to  whom  due  honour  is  given  by 
various  writers  on  the  subject.  The  volumes  of 
memoirs  published  by  the  scientific  academies,  in 
diflfcrent  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  century  under 
review,  contain  rich  treasures  of  meteorological 
information,  contributed  by  numerous  hands. 

f  Sur  Us  Limllet  du  Vents  Alizts, 

g  Meteorological  Observations^  8vo.   I793« 

h  For  the  observations  of  the  above-named  American  gentlemen,  and 
icveral  others,  see  Franklin's  Pbilosopbieal  Letters ^  and  the  volumes  of 
'Transactions  which  have  been  published  by  the  American  Pbilosofbical  So^ 
»iety^  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

i  For  some  ingenious  remarks  on  anemology,  sec  Botanic  Cardem,  addi* 
tional  notes. 
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Modern  times  have  given  birth  to  various  in- 
ventions for  measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of 
winds.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Wind-gage y  the  Anemoscope y  and  the  Anemometer ; 
in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  w^hich 
Dr.  Linn,  Mr.  Pickering,  and  others,  have  ren- 
dered important  service  to  meteorology.  Numer- 
ous attempts  have  also  been  made,  during  the 
period  under  review,  to  construct  hxjgrometerSy  or 
instruments  for  indicating  the  comparative  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  with  respect  to  moisture  and 
dryness.  And  though  much  imperfection  is  found 
to  attend  every  instrument  hitherto  devised  for  this 
purpose,  yet  gradual  approximations  have  been 
made  toward  those  of  a  more  perfect  and  useful 
kind.  Among  these  Mr.  Sme axon's  hygrometer y 
formed  of  an  hempen  cordy  boiled  in  salt  water;  M. 
DeSaussure's,  made  of  hairy  prepared  by  macera- 
tion in  alkaline  ley;  Mr.  Coventry's,  consisting 
of  dryed  paper  y  and  M.  De  Luc's,  of  ivory  and 
tvhaleboney  deserve  to  be  distinguished ;  especially, 
that  formed  of  zvhalebone  by  M.  De  Luc,  which 
is  generally  considered  as  the  most  accurate  and 
convenient  hygrometer  now  in  use. 

That  remarkable  meteorological  phenomenon, 
usually  called  the  Aurora  Borealisy  appeared  with 
peculiar  frequency,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Dr.  Halley  tells  us^  that  it  was  seen 
but  once  in  the  seventeenth  century,  viz.  in  1621, 
when  it  attracted  considerable  attention,  particu- 
larly in  France,  where  the  celebrated  Gassendi 
observed  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  which  it  now 
bears.  After  this  there  is  no  record  of  any  such 
appearance  until  1707,  when  a  small  one  was  seen. 
But  in  1716  an  uncommonly  brilliant  one  appeared, 
^l]ich  commanded  universal  attention,  and  was 

J  J^^iUiofbM  TrsMOUimi,  No.  34^ 
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considered  by  the  vulgar  as  a  most  portentous 
event.  ^  Since  that  time  these  meteoric  pheno* 
mena  have  been  so  frequent  and  familiar,  that  they 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  to  attract  atten- 
tion, or  to  De  recorded  as  remarkable  events. 

Modem  philosophers  have  ascertained  many 
facts  with  respect  to  the  Aurora  BorealiSy  which 
were,  of  course,  unknown  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  probably  to  all  who 
lived  before  them.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally 
considered  either  as  an  electrical  phenomenon,  or 
produced  by  the  combustionof  inflammable  air,  either 
with  or  without  the  intervention  of  the  electric 
spark.  For  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  kind  of  meteor,  and  the  principles 
with  respect  to  it  which  appear  to  be  established, 
we  are  under  particular  obligations  to  Dr.  Hal- 
lEY,  M.  Mairan,  Signor  Beccaria,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, Dr.  FoRSTER,  M.  Gmelin,  M.  ^Epinus,  Dr, 
Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Canton,  Dr.  Blag- 
den,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  others.  The  last  named 
gentleman  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  most  sa<» 
tisfactory  account  of  the  subject. 


HYDROLOGY. 


The  natural  history  of  Waters  holds  so  important 
a  place  among  the  objects  of  human  knowledge, 
that  it  has,  in  almost  every  age,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  loved  to  study  nature:  but 
it  is  only  within  the  century  under  review  that 
any  thing  on  this  subject,  deserving  the  name  of 
science,  or  a  correct  acquaintance  with  principles, 
could  be  said  to  exist.  The  accessions  to  Hy- 
drology in  modern  times  have  been  ver^  greats 
The  improvements  in  Chemistry,  in  Mineralogy, 
and  in  many  other  sciences,  have  contributed  much 
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to  enlarge  our  knowledge  in  this  department  of 
philosopny. 

The  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water  was 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  The  great  aug- 
mentation of  our  knowledge,  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  tidesy  during  the  period  under  review^ 
was  also  noticed  in  a  preceding  division  of  this 
Work.  To  repeat  what  has  been  said  on  these  and 
some  other  subjects  before  discussed,  and  which 
might,  with  propriety,  be  introduced  under  this 
head,  is  altogether  unnecessary. 

But  among  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
of  the  last  age,  which  belong  to  this  head,  the 
most  important  are  the  numerous  and  very  useful 
investigations  of  Mineral  Waters^  which  have  beea 
pursued  with  great  success  during  this  period.  It 
is  evident  that  our  knowledge  of  tne  properties  and 
effects  of  mineral  waters  must,  in  general,  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  chemical  science;  for  which 
reason  the  early  writers  on  this  subject  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  destitute  of  the  best  means  of  pur- 
suing their  inquiries.  The  publications,  therefore, 
of  Drs.  Allen,  Short,  Rutty,  Hillary,  Shaw, 
and  others,  of  Great-Britain,  who  wrote  on  mineral 
waters  early  in  the  century;  and  of  many  cotem-' 
porary  writers  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  who 
undertook  to  treat  of  the  same  subject,  are  of 
little  value  at  the  present  day,  excepting  so  far  as 
they  exhibit  facts.  But  when  the  sciences  of  Che- 
mistry and  Mineralogy  reached  that  stage  of  im- 
provement which  they  attained  in  the  hands  of 
ScHEELE  and  Bergman,  the  analysis  of  mineral 
waters  began  to  be  pursued  upon  a  new  and  im- 
proved plan.  Bergman,  in  particular,  about  the 
year  1779,  wrote  very  ably  on  this  subject,  and 
gave  new  and  instructive  views  of  it.  About  the 
same  time,  Messrs.  Monnet  and  Cornette,  of 
France^  and  GiaonnetiIj  of  Italy^  displayed  ia 
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tbeir  respective  works,  considerable  talents  as  hy- 
dro-analysts, and  gave  much  valuable  information 
to  the  world.  These  were  followed  by  the  excel- 
lent treatises  of  Fourcroy,  on  the  waters  of  Eng- 
Men;  of  Klahroth,  on  the  waters  of  Carlsbad; 
and  of  Black,  on  the  waters  of  Iceland.  In  the 
experiments  of  these  distinguished  philosophers 
new  and  more  accurate  tests  are  exhibited ;  seve- 
ral improvements  in  the  application  of  those  be- 
fore known  are  communicated;  and  methods  un- 
folded of  determining  with  precision  the  separate 
quantities  of  inseparable  substances.  Next  ap- 
peared the  publications  of  Drs.  Pearson  and  Gar* 
NET,  and  Mr.  Lambe,  of  Great-Britain,  who,  with, 
great  accuracy,  analysed  some  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters of  their  own  country,  and  gave  important  in- 
formation respecting  them.  In  the  same  branches 
of  mineralogical  inquiry,  the  works  of  Gren, 
Westrumb,  and  Kir  wan,  are  also  exceedingly 
valuable ;  especially  that  of  the  last-named  gentle- 
men, who,  in  a  tract  singularly  comprehensive^ 
and  abounding  with  instruction,  has  given  a  rich 
amount  of  prmciple,  experiment,  and  authority^ 
on  this  interesting  subject.*  The  respectable  pub-* 
lications  of  Drs.  Munro,  Falconer,  and  Saun- 
ders, are  also  entitled  to  notice,  in  recounting  the 
names  of  those  who  have  thrown  light  on  the  in- 
quiry concerning  mineral  waters.  By  the  labours 
of  these,  and  many  other  philosophers,  discoveries 
have  been  made,  concerning  the  composition  and 
medical  powers  of  mineral  waters,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  extremely  useful  to  the  inter- 
ests both  of  science  and  humanity. 

k  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  JVaiert,  by  RiCUARD  KlAWAN|  £s<}. 
F.  R.S.  &c.    Svo.    1799. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MEDICINE. 


TME  profession,  whose  department  of  know- 
ledge now  comes  under  consideration,  occupy  an 
immense  field  of  science,  and,  by  their  number^ 
constitute  a  large  class  of  the  learned  world.  Iii 
addition  to  the  incentives  of  philanthropy  and  fame^ 
which  equally  actuate  the  exertions  of  others^  phy- 
sicians are  combined  into  a  corps  of  observers  and 
practical  inquirers  by  the  nature  of  the  employment 
and  duties  they  assume,  and  by  the  connectioil 
which  the  usages  of  society  establish  between  theif 
duties  and  emolument.  In  discharging  their  pro- 
fessional labours,  they  incessantly  find  observations 
and  facts  obtruded  on  their  attention ;  and  by  com- 
bining these  into  hypotheses,  theories  and  systems, 
they  only  indulge  a  favourite  and  almost  irresistible 
propensity  of  the  human  mind.  Hence  arises  the 
vast  mass  of  writings  which  fill  medical  libraries, 
constantly  accumulating,  and  too  numerous,  ex- 
tensive and  diversified  to  come  within  the  compre- 
hension of  an  individual  inquirer.  Whoever  duly 
considers  these  things  will  perceive  the  necessity  of 
resting  satisfied  on  this  occasion  with  a  transient 
retrospect.  To  attempt  any  minuteness  of  detail 
would  be  to  travel  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to 
this  work,  and  to  engross  the  pages  which  are  des- 
tined to  the  examination  of  other  subjects.  All 
that  can  be  aimed  at  is  briefly  to  notice  some  of 
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the  more  important  revolutions  and  improvements 
which  distinguish  the  last  age,  and  to  commemo- 
rate a  few  of  the  illustrious  names  to  whom  the 
praise  of  them  is  chiefly  due/ 

Within  the  period  assigned  for  this  review,  the 
state  of  medicine  has  been  essentially  changed, 
and  has  acquired  a  deg^ree  of  extent,  popular  dis- 
semination, and  practical  usefulness,  unknown  to 
preceding  ages.  The  improvements  in  natural 
history  and  chemistry,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  have  greatly  contributed  to  this  exten- 
sion, and  may  be  considered  as  inexhaustible 
sources  of  materials  calculated  for  a  similar  exten- 
sion in  future  times.  The  more  enlarged  inter* 
course  of  mankind,  the  greater  facility  of  commu- 
nicating opinions  and  discoveries  from^  one  re- 
gion to  another,  and  the  progress  of  commercial 
arrangements,  by  which  the  choicest  productions 
of  one  country  become  the  property  of  every  other, 
may  also  be  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  this 
advancement. 

In  no  period  so  much  as  in  the  last  century,  and 
in  no  science  more  than  that  which  now  engages 
the  reader's  attention,  have  the  advantages  been 
exhibited  which  arise  from  Lord  Bacon's  plan  of 
pursuing  knowledge  by  observation,  experiment^ 
analysis  and  induction.  Every  department  of 
medicine  bears'  witness  of  the  efficacy  of  this  pro- 
cess to  remove  the  rubbish  of  prejudice  and  error, 
to  present  truth  in  a  simple  form,  and  to  establish 
it  upon  a  legitimate  foundation.  A  more  precise, 
rigid  and  logical  mode  of  philosophising  has  beeit 
generally  substituted  for  the  wild  and  visionary  hy- 
potheses which  disgraced  the  science  of  the  pre- 
ceding centuries. 


t  For  many  of  the  names,  facts,  and  details  included  in  this  chapter,  the 
author  i»  indebted  to  a  medical  friend* 
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To  understand  the  history  of  medicine  at  any 
period,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  and  mart 
the  affinities  of  all  the  sciences  which  are  contem- 
porarily cultivated.  Not  only  the  reign  of  fashion, 
but  the  peculiar  acquirements  and  taste  of  indivi- 
duals are  often  to  be  considered  in  an  estimate  of 
their  medical  principles.  "  La  Philosophie,"  says 
M.  D'Alembert,  "  La  Philosophic  prend,  pour 

ainsi  dire,  la  teinture  des  esprits  ou  elle  se  trouve. 

Chez  un  metaphysicien,  elle  est  ordinairement 
^*  toute  systematique ;  chez  un  geom^tre,  elle  est 
^*  souvent  toute  de  calcul.'*  The  application  of  this 
remark,  if  possible,  is  more  eminently  verified  in 
respect  to  medicine  than  to  philosophy  in  general. 
This  propensity  of  the  human  mind  is  productive 
both  of  good  and  ill  effects.  If  it  be  easy  to  show 
examples  of  injury  sustained  by  the  precipitancy  of 
mathematicians,  chemists  and  metaphysicians,  in 
applying  their  doctrines  to  medical  science,  which 
cannot  indeed  be  reasonably  doubted ;  it  is  equally 
easy  to  prove  that  great  benefit  has  arisen  from 
such  applications. 

But  notwithstanding  the  advantages  and  im- 
provements which  the  eighteenth  century  has  be- 
stowed upon  medicine,  it  must  still  be  admitted 
that  its  progress  has  never  equalled  the  sanguine 
expectations  formed  by  many.  Although  nearly 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  mankind,  and  de- 
manding attention  in  every  stage  and  condition  of 
human  life,  the  art  of  healing  maintains  a  strug- 

fle  with  difficulties  at  every  step.  Like  all  other 
nowledge  derived  from  observation  and  experi- 
ence, that  of  medicine,  though  continually  pro- 
gressive, is  subject  to  perpetual  revolution.  This 
tardiness,  therefore,  in  the  career  of  improvement, 
which  all  must  admit  and  deplore,  will  excite  no 
surprize  in  such  as  consider  the  mystery  which  still 
envelopes  the  principle  of  Ufe^  the  labour  of  watch- 
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ing  the  operations  of  nature,  the  numberless  falla- 
cies which  attend  the  endeavour  to  discriminate 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
stock  of  genuine  and  undisputed  facts  which  all 
the  observation  and  wisdom  of  ages  have  been 
able  hitherto  to  collect. 

There  is  no  species  of  knowledge,  relating  to  af- 
fairs merely  human,  which  more  indispensably 
requires  steadiness  of  principles  and  harmony  of 
opmion  than  that  now  under  consideration.  There 
is  none  in  which  speculation  and  action  are  more 
intimately  related,  where  error  is  of  more  imme- 
diate and  fatal  consequence,  or  where  a  fluctuation 
of  the  mind  between  opposite  decisions  is  attended 
with  more  embarrassment  and  distress.  Yet  medi- 
cine abounds  with  schisms  and  controversies ;  and 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge,  to 
hold  doctrines  and  adopt  practices  beset  with  the 
fewest  errors  constitutes  the  highest  attainment 
within  the  reach  of  the  human  mind, 


ANATOMY. 

This  subject  was  pursued  with  so  much  dili- 

fence  soon  after  the  restoration  of  learning  in  the 
fteenth  and  through  the  two  succeeding  centu- 
ries, as  to  leave  less  than  might  be  expected  for 
the  investigation  of  modern  anatomists.  Leonardo 
DA  Vinci  made  great  progress  in  anatomical 
studies  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century."* 
In  the  sixteenth  century  flourished  the  immortal 
Vesalius,  the  founder  of  rational  and  systematic 
anatomy,  whose  works  aflford  surprising  proofs  of 


m  This  was  the  first  man  who  Introduced  the  practice  of  making  anatoi 
mical  drawings.  Thwe  drawings,  preserved  in  a  British  collection,  czcitp 
i«tom»hmcQt  at  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  bif  knowledge. 
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laborious  and  successful  dissection.  After  him 
appeared  Sylvius  in  France,  Columbus,  Fallo- 
prus  and  EusTACHius,  in  Italy;  whose  discoveries 
and  improvements  were  so  numerous  as  to  give  a 
deep  impression  of  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man body  wa^ cultivated  at  that  early  period. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  the  last  mentioned  writers 
the  study  of  anatomy  was  gradually  diffused  over 
all  Europe.  The  principal  impediment  to  its  pro- 
gress, in  that  age,  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
human  subjects  for  dissection;  the  want  of  which 
frequently  made  it  necessary  to  dissect  the  bodies 
of  brutes. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century  new 
lights  were  shed  upon  anatomical  inquiries  from 
every  quarter.  At  this  time  Fabrici us  ab  Aqua- 
PENDENTE,  an  eminent  Italian  teacher,  published 
his  account  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which  cvi- 
dentiy  affected  the  established  doctrine  of  all 
former  ages,  that  the  veins  carried  the  blood  from 
the  liver  for  nourishment  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The  detection  of  these  valves  may  also  justly  be 
supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disco- 
very of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

For  Dr.  Harvey,  the  pupil  of  Fabrici  us,  was 
reserved,  soon  afterwards,  the  noble  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This  was  by  far  a  more 
important  step  in  the  knowledge  of  animal  bodies 
than  had  ever  been  made  before,  and  gave  a  new 
spring  to  anatomical  inquiries.  In  a  few  years 
after  Harvey's  discovery,  Asellius,  an  Italian 
physician,  found  out  the  lacteals,  or  vessel^  which 
carry  the  chyle  from  the  intestines.  And  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Pecquet, 
in  France,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  the 
thoracic  dncty  or  common  trunk  of  all  the  lacteals, 
which  conveys  the  chyle  into  the  subclavian  vein. 
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At  nearly  the  same  period,  the  practice  of  dissect- 
ing living  animals  Furnished  the  occasion  of  dis- 
covering the  lymphatic  vessels.  Rudbec,  a  young 
Swedish  anatomist,  was  the  first  to  detect  them; 
and,  after  him,  Thomas  Bartholine,  an  anato- 
mist of  Denmark,  who  first  appeared  as  a  writer 
on  the  subject. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian,  made  ffreat  pro^ 
gress  in  anatomy  soon  after  the  period  last  men- 
tioned. He  was  the  first  who  used  magnifying 
glasses  with  address  to  trace  the  early  appearances 
m  the  formation  of  animals.  He  likewise  im- 
proved anatomy  by  many  other  observations  on 
minute  parts  of  the  body,  by  his  microscopical  la- 
bours, and  by  the  dissection  of  animals.  Between 
the  middle  and  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
anatomy  was  much  improved  by  the  diligence  of 
SwAMMERDAM,  Van  Horn,  Steno,  and  De 
Graaf.  Professor  Diemerbroeck,  of  Utrecht, 
without  much  originality,  compiled  a  work,  which, 
for  many  years,  was  regarded  among  students  as  a 
standard  authority. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  Lewen- 
hoeck  obtained  great  celebrity  by  his  improve- 
ment on  M  ALPiGHi's  use  of  microscopes.  Though 
many  of  the  supposed  discoveries  of  this  anatomist, 
particularly  his  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood,  and  of  animalcula  ob. 
served  in  the  semen,  are  now  discredited;  it  must 
still  be  admitted  that  he  advanced  many  steps  in 
bringing  to  light  the  more  minute  parts  of  animal 
structure.  Nuck  likewise  soon  afterwards  added 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  by  his  injections  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  The  anatomical  plates  of  Bid* 
Loo  and  Cowper,  published  about  this  time,  are 
also  entitled  to  respectful  notice. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
anatomy  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  invention  of 
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injections,  and  the  method  of  making  what  arc 
commonly  called  preparations.  These  two  modem 
arts  have  been  of  great  advantage  in  this  science; 
they  have  introduced  not  only  an  unexpected  de- 
gree of  correctness,  but  an  elegance  in  demonstra- 
tions which  formerly  could  not  have  been  supposed 
tp  be  possible.  They  began  in  Holland  under 
SwAMMERDAM  and  RuYscH,  and  were  afterwards 
employed  in  England  by  Cowper,  St.  Andre, 
and  others.  Ruysch  possessed  a  singular  excel- 
lence in  injections,  which  has  been  supposed /by 
many  not  to  have  been  equalled  since,  and  which 
certainly  has  not  been  surpassed.  The  anatomists 
of  former  ages  had  no  other  knowledge  of  the  blood- 
vessels than  such  as  they  were  able  to  obtain  by 
laborious  dissections,  and  by  pursuing  the  smaller 
branches  of  them,  upon  favourable  occasions, 
when  they  happened  to  be  more  than  commonly 
loaded  with  red  blood.  But  filling  the  vascular 
system  with  a  bright  coloured  wax  presents  a  dis- 
tmct  view  of  the  large  vessels,  renders  the  smaller 
much  more  conspicuous,  and  makes  thousands  of 
the  very  minute  ones  visible,  which,  from  their  ca- 
pillary size,  their  delicacy,  and  the  transparency 
of  their  contents,  would  be  otherwise  impercep- 
tible. 

In  this  high  state  of  advancement,  anatomy  stood 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  whose  progress  and 
improvements  it  is  the  object  of  this  work  more 
particularly  to  explore.  At  that  period,  the  Italian 
and  Dutch  schools  held  an  undoubted  superiority. 
This  superiority,  however,  has  been  since  mucK 
more  equally  aivided  among  the  British,  French 
and  German  anatomists. 

Elarly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  anatomy  was 
improved  by  the  writings  of  Ruysch,  in  Holland^ 
and  of  Cowper,  Kei^,  Douglas,  Cheselden,  and 
others,,  in  Great-Britain.    The  works  of  AjlbikuSi^ 
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WiNSLow,  and  the  first  Monro,  greatly  contribute 
ed  to  the  same  end,  and  arc  familiarly  known  to 
all  the  cultivators  of  this  science. 

But  the  most  memorable  discovery  that  anatomy 
can  boast  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  that  of  the 
absorbent  system.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
RuDBEc  and  Bartholine  became  acquainted  with 
the  lymphatic  vessels  about  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  When  they  were  first  seen  and 
traced  into  the  thoracic  duct,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  natural  for  anatomists  to  suspect,  that  as 
the  lacteals  absorbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  intes- 
tines, the  lymphatics,  similar  in  figure  and  structure^ 
might  possibly  perform  the  same  oflice  with  re- 
spect to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Notwithstanding 
this,  anatomists  in  general,  from  repeated  experi- 
ments, particularly  such  as  were  made  by  injec-» 
tions,  were  persuaded  that  these  lymphatic  vessels 
did  not  arise  from  cavities,  and  did  not  absorb,  but 
were  merely  continuations  of  the  small  arteries. 
It  had  indeed  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Glisson,  who 
wrote  in  1654,  that  they  arose  from  cavities,  and 
that  their  use  was  to  absorb.  Dr.  Frederick  Hoff- 
man had  also  very  explicitly  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine of  the  lymphatic  vessels  being  a  system  of 
absorbents.  These  suggestions,  however,  produced 
little  eflfect.  And  it  was  reser\'ed  for  Dr.  Hunter, 
of  I^ondon,  and  Dr.  Monro,  the  present  professor 
at  Edinburgh,  to  prove  that  the  lymphatics  are  ab- 
sorbing vessels  throughout  the  whole  body;  that 
they  are  similar  to  the  lacteals;  that  all  these  col- 
lectively taken,  together  with  the  thoracic  duct^ 
constitute  one  great  and  qejieral  system^  dispersed 
through  the  whole  body,  for  the  purpose  of  ab« 
sorption ;  that  their  sole  office  is  absorption ;  and, 
finally,  that  they  serve  to  take  up  and  convey 
whatever  is  to  enter  the  composition  of  the  bloody  or 
to  be  again  mixed  zvith  the  blood,  from  the  intesti- 
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hal  canalf  ^om  the  skin,  and  from  all  the  internal 
cavities  and  surfaces." 

The  discovery  of  the  absorbent  system  is  justly 
considered  as  the  greatest  that  anatomy  has  sug-» 

fested  since  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloody 
Tie  advantages  which  arise  from  the  luiow* 
ledge  of  the  structure  and  office  of  this  system  of 
vessels  in  establishing  physiological  principles; 
and  in  ascertaining  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
diseases,  are  universally  admitted.  Before  th6 
discovery  of  the  lymphatics  being  a  system  of  ab- 
sorbents, it  was  impossible  to  give  a  clear  and 
consistent  account  or  a  great  number  of  phenomena 
which  are  now  satisfactorily  unfolded.  From  this 
source  much  knowledge  has  bden  obtained  con^^ 
ceming  the  introduction  and  effects  of  poisons; 
and,  aided  by  this  lieht,  physicians  are  enabled  td 
trace  many  diseases  directly  to  their  causes,  to  ex^ 
plain  the  assemblage  and  succession  of  symptoms^ 
and  to  apply  remedies  with  more  prompt  and  ap-* 
propriate  efficacy.  On  this  account  physicians  of 
learning  and  judgment  have  not  been  wanting  who 
pronounce  the  solid  and  practical  usefulness  of  this 
discovery  even  to  exceed  that  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  ' 

But  whatever  may  be  the  comparative  estimate 
of  the  two  discoveries  in  relation  to  one  another,  it 
is  plain  that  they  are  both  the  most  memorable  • 

•  A  wtrm  controveriy,  concerninj^  the  ditcorety  of  the  tme  ute  of  the 
Ijmplutict,  was  carried  on  between  Dr.  Huntir  and  Dr.  MoNto.  Thi 
§an!^  aticrt*  that  he  taught  it  in  hit  lectures  w  early  as  X746,  and  appetk 
to  hii  pupiU  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  The  latter  seems  to  have  made 
the  diacoTcry  in  17J3 ;  and  in  1755  published  an  account  of  it  in  a  thesb 
Z>*  TettHmt  im  Variis  Atiimalibys,  Before  the  publication  of  this  thesis  Dr. 
Black  is  said  to  have  informed  the  author  that  the  same  opinions  concern* 
Sog  the  TalTular  lymphatics  had  been  long  entertained  by  Dr.  HuNTta. 
In  1756  Dr.  Monro  attended  Dr.  Hunter's  lectures  in  London;  heard 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  lymphatics  very  amply  explained;  and  in  1757 
reprinted  his  opinion  at  Berlin,  without  taking  notice  of  Dr.  Huntkr*s» 
who,  in  consequence,  charges  him  with  plagiarisiDi  aod  the  charge  is  ro» 
tortcdby  Dr.  Monro. 
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that  the  annals  of  anatomy  can  boast.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  impression,  Dr.  Hunter  declared^ 
in  one  of  his  lectures,  that  "  in  looking  over  the 
**  whole  progress  of  anatomy,  from  the  time  of 
"  Aristotle  to  the  present  day,  there  have  been 
*^  only  two  grand  discoveries  with  regard  to  the 
*^  physiology  of  our  bodies;  to  wit,  the  Vascular 
^*  system^  or  circulation  of  the  bloody  and  the  Ab^ 
**  sorbent  system;  the  Brain  and  Nervous  system 
**  having  been  known  long  before." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  weight  of  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Monro, 
and  others,  in  support  of  this  doctrine  of  the  ab* 
sorbent  system,  it  has  been  opposed  by  writers  of 
great  authority.     The  old  opinion,  that  the  veins 

ferform  the  office  of  absorbents,  was  held  by 
Ialler*  and  Meckel.  Within  a  few  years,  Mn 
HuMPAGE,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Physiological  Re- 
"  searches  into  the  most  important  Parts  of  the 
"  Animal  Economy,  &c/'  undertook  to  controvert 
the  prevailing  doctrine  on  this  subject.  He  en- 
deavours to  prove,  conformably  to  the  opinion  of 
the  old  anatomists,  that  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics 
constitute  systems  of  vessels  entirely  separate  and 
distinct.  He  admits  that  the  lacteals  arise  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  termi- 
nate in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  convey  the  chyle 
into  the  blood.  But  he  denies  that  the  lymphatics 
arise  from  cavities  and  surfaces,  or  that  they  ter- 
minate in  the  thoracic  duct ;  and  maintains,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  originate  from  the  heart  and 
arteries,  that  they  serve  to  convey  lymph  from  the 
blood,  and  that  they  terminate  on  all  surfaces  and 
cavities.  He  contends  that  the  use  of  the  lym-' 
phatic  glands  is  for  the  separation  of  the  lymph 
from  the  blood ;  and  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  are 

n  Mlcmcni*  PhjsUlcg.  Corp*  Humgn*    L  %4.    $  a,  3« 
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excretory  ducts  to  the  lymphatic  glands.  For  the 
important  function  of  absorption  he  provides  in  the 
following  manner.  He  supposes  that,  although 
the  lymphatic  vessels  convey  fluids  from  the  blood, 
they  also  occasionally  possess  the  power  of  absorp- 
tion. This  office,  he  imagines,  they  perform  after 
accomplishing  their  first  purpose;  that  is  to  say, 
after  conveying  the  lymph  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  they  become  mere  empty  tubes,  and  ab- 
sorb whatever  is  applied  to  any  surface.  Accord- 
ing,  therefore,  to  tne  degree  of  inanition  or  reple- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in  his  opinion,  will 
the  body  be  more  or  less  susceptible  or  the  absorp* 
tion  of  any  fluid  applied  to  the  skin,  or  any  other 
surface  or  cavity. 

These,  however,  and  many  other  objections  to 
the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  absorbent 
system,  haVe  gained  little  credit  among  the  most 
respectable  anatomists.  The  arguments  by  which 
they  are  attempted  to  be  supported  have  been 
showp  to  be  founded  on  injections  unskilfully  made, 
jon  observations  inaccurate,  and  conclusions  alto^ 
gether  illogical. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  controversy  on  this  sub** 
ject,  it  was  ur^ed,  that,  before  the  doctrine  of  the 
lymphatics  being  a  system  of  absorbents  could  be 
established,  it  was  necessary  first  to  determine 
whether  this  system  is  to  be  found  in  other  ahir 
mals  besides  man  and  quadrupeds.  Mr.  Hewson 
claimed  the  merit  of  having  proved  the  affirmative 
of  this  question,  by  discovering  the  lymphatic  sySf 
tem  in  birds,  fishes,  and  amphibious  animals/ 

Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Hewson,  the  anatomy  of 
the  absorbent  system  has  been  greatly  extended 
and  improved.  The  ramifications  of  it,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  have  been  traced  by  Mr, 

f  Ftilkit  ^rmum*  foL  \t;m  |plzi(f 
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Cruikshank,  with  great  accuracy;  and  fromhia 
dissections,  figures  have  been  made  and  published 
which  are  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation.  To 
Mr.  Sheldon  also,  anatomists  are  much  indebted 
for  his  illustration  of  this  system.  And  Mascagni, 
of  Italy,  has  likewise  bestowed  great  pains  on 
this  subject. 

As  a  general  system  of  anatomy,  the  "  Anato- 
mical exposition  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body,"  by  Professor  Winslow,  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  though  compiled  and  published  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was,  till  near  the  close  of 
it,  regarded  as  a  standard  work.  This  has,  of 
late,  given  place  to  a  more  comprehensive  and  ac- 
curate compilation,  in  three  volumes,  executed  by 
Mr.  Fyfe,  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Monro.  Heister's  compendium,  dur- 
ing a.  great  portion  of  the  century,  was  held  in  high 
esteem.  Dr.  Simmons,  of  London,  has  also  lately 
obliged  the  world  with  an  excellent  system  of 
anatomy,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  un- 
common perspicuity  and  elegance.  Among  trea- 
tises on  anatomy  in  general,  those  presented  to  the 
world  by  Sabatier  and  Plenck,  within  a  few- 
years,  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  Mr. 
John  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  has  published  two 
volumes  of  a  system  of  anatomy,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  a  very  able  work,  so  for  as  it  goes,  and 
will  probably  be  completed  in  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  of  the  same  city,  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  A  System  of  Dissections,"  has  done  much 
towards  facilitating  and  familiarizing  the  study  of 
anatomy,  and  displaying  the  appearances  of  mor- 
bid parts  of  the  body.  And  a  very  recent  "  Com* 
'^  pendium  of  Anatomy"  by  Mr.  Fyfe,  above-men-r 
tioncd,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  engravings, 
is  supposed  to  contain  improvements,  of  more  or 
Je§s  value,  on  every  preceding  work  of  that  kiQd, 
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To  the  above  may  be  added  a  variety  of  valuable 

Eublications  by  Professor  Scarpa,  of  Pavia,  who 
as  well  supported  the  reputation  of  the  former 
Italian  schools  of  anatomy. 

In  particular  departments  of  anatomy  much  has 
been  done  within  the  century,  to  enrich  the  science, 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  without  special  no- 
tice. 

The  gravid  uterus  is  a  subject  which  has  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  received  considerable 
improvement,  within  this  period.  Tbe  works  of 
Albinits,  Roederer,  and  Jenty,  have  greatly  en* 
]arged  the  knowledge  of  former  anatomists  on  this* 
pomt.  But  Dr.  Hunter's  publication  on  the  grar 
vid  uterus,  to  which  he  had  devoted  a  long  time 
and  uncommon  pains,  far  excelled  every  preceding 
work.  Meckel,  and  the  second  Monro,  have 
treated  of  the  nerves  to  considerable  extent;  Weit- 
BRECHT  and  Leber  on  the  joints  and  fresh  bones; 
Soemerring  and  Monro  on  the  brain/'  Porter- 
field,  Haller,  Zinn,  and  Wrisberg  on  the  eye; 
CoTUNNius,  Meckel,  jun.  Camper,  Scarpa,  and 
many  others,  on  the  ear.  Walter  is  celebrated  for 
his  description  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  necky  as 
well  as  very  elegant  plates  of  the  nerves  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen.     Trew  has  ably  treated  of  the  dif- 

f  Mr.  SoEMEtRiNo  thinks  it  probable  that  the  toul  is  stated  in  the 
fluid  of  the  Tentricles  of  the  brain.  He  infers  this  from  the  fact  of  the 
nenres  of  vision,  hearinj^,  taste  and  smell  bcine  all  at  thpir  origin  in  cor« 
tact  with  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fluid  in  the  Tentricles ;  from  the 
same  taking  place  with  regard  to  the  nenres  of  touch,  originating  from  the 
fifth  pair,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  those  belonging  to  the  organ  of  voice  and 
the  motions  of  the  eyes;  from  the  impossibility  of  flnding  a  solid  part  of  the 
lirato  into  which  the  terminations  of  all  the  nenres  can  be  traced;  from  the 
Dcrvet  of  the  finest  senses,  viz.  hearing  and  seeing  being  most  extensively 
expanded  and  most  directly  in  contact  with  this,  fluid ;  from  the  preter- 
natural increase  of  this  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  ricketty  children,  which 
perhaps  may  be  the  cause  of  their  uncommon  acutcness  of  mind;  and, 
fioally,  from  the  fact,  that  no  animal  possesses  m>  capacious  and  so  perfectly 
erganized  ventricles  as  man,  they  being  in  the  other  mammalia  much 
■mailer  than  in  man,  s(iU  Ips  io  birdS|  Icait  of  all  in  fiiheS|  and  absolutcl|^ 
wamiag  in  inKCtt. 
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ferences  between  the  festal  and  adult  vessels;  Dn 
Monro,  jun.  on  the  Bursa  Mucosa^  &c. 

The  anatomists  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
efTected  great  improvements  in  the  science,  and 
fecilitated  the  communication  of  it  to  students,  by 
the  number  and  correctness  of  their  engravings. 
Figures  of  the  hoiies^  in  folio,  have  been  published 
by  Cheselden,  Albinus,  Sue  and  Trew.  The 
muscles  are  exhibited  by  Cowper  and  Albinus 
with  great  accuracy;  by  the  latter  particularly  in  a 
style  of  elegance  which  cannot  easily  be  surpassed ^ 
Haller*s  IcoiieSy  especially  of  the  arteries,  are 
much  admired.  Anatomical  figures  of  particular 
and  smaller  parts  of  the  body  are  without  number, 
and  many  of  them  possess  great  excellence.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few ;  such  as  those 
by  MoRGAGNi,  RuYSCH,  Valsalva,  Sanctorini, 
Heister,  Vater,  Cant,  Zimmerman,  Walter, 
&c. 

The  vast  work,  projected  by  Vicq-d'-Azyr,  of 
France,  was  soon  terminated  by  his  premature 
death.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  representing 
anatomically  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  from  man 
down  to  the  simplest  hydra,  of  givmg  exact  figures 
of  every  form  of  living  matter,  and  of  consoli-* 
dating  the  immense  plan  into  one  great  whole* 
Upon  the  bf^ain  alone  nineteen  folio  plates  are  em«» 
ployed,  of  which  several  are  coloured ;  these  are 
executed  with  admirable  elegance.  This  universal 
system  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  both  human 
and  comparative,  was  proposed  to  be  executed  in 
the  same  splendid  style.  But  he  lived  only  to  finish 
five  numbers.  The  design  is  apparently  too  ex» 
tensive  to  be  accomplished  withm  the  period  of  a 
single  life. 

In  Great-Britain,  likewise,  an  extensive  anatCK 
mical  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Andrew 
©ell,  entitkd,  Anatomia  Brita?mica,  under  the 
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Inspection  of  Mr.  Fyfe  and  Dr.  Monro.  It  is 
designed  to  compose  a  complete  illustration,  both 
general  and  particular,  of  the  human  body,  by  a 
selection  ftom  the  best  plates  of  all  the  greatest 
anatomists,  as  well  foreign  as  British,  exhibiting 
the  latest  discpveries,  and  accompanied  with  co* 
bious  explanations.  The  whole  number  of  plates 
IS  to  be  upwards  of  three  hundred,  in  royal  folio^ 
of  which  a  large  proportion  are  already  published » 

The  art  of  injection  and  of  making  preparations^ 
which  was  before  stated  to  have  reached  such  a 
point  of  excellence  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  has  been  very  extensively  and  suc- 
cessfully exercised  durinc^  the  eighteenth.  The 
modern  practice  of  corroding  the  fleshy  parts  and 
leaving  the  moulded  wax  entire,  is  so  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental,  that  it  reflects  great  credit  on  Dr. 
NicHOLLS,  the  ingenious  inventor.  In  the  injec- 
tion of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  the  late  century 
may  justly  claim  the  credit  of  having  made  very 
Considerable  progress. 

Morbid  dissections  form  a  new  and  interesting 
era  in  anatomy  and  medicine.  Bonetus,  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  published  his 
Sepulchretum  Anatomicum,  Morgagni,  in  his 
inestimable  work,  "  De  causis  et  Sedibus  Mor^ 
**  horum^^  has  enriched  morbid  dissections  with 
many  precious  additions,  and  has  rendered  them 
highly  instructive  to  the  medical* practitioner. 
LiEUTAUD  and  Haller  have  also  greatly  increased 
the  stock  of  knowledge  on  this  point.  Most  of 
the  distinguished  anatomists,  indeed,  have  con- 
tributed their  exertions  to  improve  the  principles  of 
medicine,  by  directing  their  dissections  to  this  ob- 
ject. Lately  Dr.  Baillie*s  publications  on  morbid 
anatomy,  illustrated  by  correspondent  engravings, 
do  the  highest  honour  to  his  diligence,  learning, 
and  judgment. 
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Besides  the  discoveries  and  improvements  oV* 
tained  from  the  dissection  of  human  bodies.  Com-* 
parative  Anatomy  or  Zootofny  has  made  great  pro- 

fress  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
lany  advantages  have  arisen,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected hereafter  to  arise,  from  this  source.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  more  en- 
larged acquaintance  with  the  properties  and  func- 
tions of  animated  nature,  which  often  reflect  light 
on  the  human  economy,  and  are  founded  in  the 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  veterinary 
art  has  lately  become  so  extensive  and  respectable 
as  to  require,  on  its  own  account,  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  structure  of  many  animals. 

The  most  illustrious  names  among  such  as  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  human  anatomy,  are 
in  general  precisely  those  who  have  done  the  most 
to  extend  the  limits  of  comparative  anatomy  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  To  prove  this  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  recal  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
writings  of  Haller,  Dr.  and  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
first  and  second  Monro,  &c.  The  Essay  on  Coin-- 
parative  Anatomy y  by  the  first  Monro,  affords  proof 
of  the  diligence  he  exercised  on  the  subject.  The 
thesis  of  the  second  Monro,  "  De  testilms  in 
imriis  animalibuSy^  abounds  with  evidence  of  deep, 
laborious  and  successful  researches.  And  his  work 
on  Fishesy  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
has  greatly  contributed  to  enlarge  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  structure  and  functions  of  that  large 
class  of  animals.  Every  anatomist  is  informed  of 
the  discoveries  and  improvements  made  by  Dr.  and 
Mr.  Hunter  in  their  numerous  dissections  of  atii- 
mals,  and  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  which 
these  dissections  enabled  them  to  establish.  They 
were  followed  by  Mr.  Hewson,  Mr.  Cruik- 
811 A NK,  and  many  others  of  distinoruished  reputa- 
tion, who  were  employed  in  the  mvestigation  of 
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ttie  absorbent  system.  Daubektok  and  Vicch 
i>'-AzTR»  of  France,  the  dissections  made  under 
the  orders  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  o^ 
Paris^  Spallakzani,  of  Italy,  Camper,  of  Hol« 
land,  the  late  extensive  and  systematic  work  o^ 
Mons.  CuviElt,  which  exhibits  the  dawn  of  an, 
improved  arrangement,  iand  a  great  number  of 
the  most  eminent  zoologists  of  the  age^  have  strong 
claims  to  be  commemotated  in  a  review  of  thtf 
comparative  anatomists  of  the  eighteenth  century/ 
In  concluding  this  brief  survey  of  the  subject,  it 
ma^  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  far  less  fe*^ 
mamed  to  be  done  in  anatomy,  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  late  century^han  in  any  of  the  other 
branches  of  medicine.  The  leading  principles  of 
the  science  had  been  chiefly  ascertained  knd  settled 
by  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  preceding 
ages.  And  the  greater  part  of  what  was  left  t6 
be  accomplished  consisted  in  a  superior  fulness,  ac-* 
curacy,  and  minuteness  of  description^  more  ele* 
gance  of  delineation,  more  neatness  and  variety  of 
preparations,  and  a  progressive  improvement  in  the 
arts  of  dissection  and  demonstration^  It  is  evident 
that,  in  all  these  respects,  a  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  withm  the  period  under  review* 


rHYSIOLOGT* 

That  department  of  physical  science  which 
treats  of  the  various  properties  and  functions  of 

r  In  addition  to  the  aboYc-fnentiooed  worki  and  oames,  k  may  not  h» 
improper  to  mbjoin  the  foUowtngr  comparati^  anatomittt,  selected  from  a 

Seat  number.  Fragmenu  of  the  Cmrkmmia  U  Naimrei  the  collections  of 
LAsius  and  Valbhtini;  Du  VtaNKT,  Collins,  Stubbs,  Colbman, 
and  HoMB,  on  quminptis  and  Urdst  Chabas,  RoBSBL^and  Fontana,  oq 
rtpaUti  Abtboi,  thcGoUANS,  and  Bboossonbt,  trnfohti,  Rbaumiti, 
theGaorraoTs,  Bonnbt,  and  Ltonnbt,  on  iiutfrCf/  aiKi£LLi8»DoNATi, 
TasMBLBT,  Bakbr,  Bastbb,  Bomadsch,  FoasKAL,  Adam  sow,  Mvit* 
&sa,  PAtLAt}  and  Di^oimaas,  oo  vmrn^  mttfijtu  n^df^ijfm* 
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living  bodies  must  be  allowed  to  possess  great  ini* 

Eortance ;  and  the  review  of  its  progress  during  an; 
undred  years  of  more  industry  and  enterprize  in 
the  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge  than  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed  before,  will  be  supposed  ta 
present  difficulties  proportioned  to  the  extent  and 
complexity  of  the  subject. 

To  such  as  feel  a  genuine  attachment  to  the 
science  of  nature,  few  subjects  present  inquiries 
of  a  more  interesting  and  instructive  kind.  Whea 
improved  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  other  cotempo* 
rary  sciences  will  admit,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
a  systematic  result  of  all  the  experiments  and  ob«^ 
8ervations,  facts  and  principles,  which  serve  to  ex^ 
plain  and  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  animated 
nature.  And  when  it  shall  reach  that  point  of 
advancement  to  which  a  cautious  estimate  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  may  suppose  it  to  pro-' 
ceed,  it  will  probably  be  enabled  to  diffuse  lighta 
and  suggest  improvements  far  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  naturalists  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  in  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic,  these  good  effects 
may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

As  all  living  bodies  are  subjects  of  physiological 
inquiry,  and  as  by  living  bodies  are  here  meant  all 
those  which  are  enabled,  by  a  certain  organized 
structure,  to  grow  and  to  propagate  their  kind,  it 
is  plain  that  physiology  must  extend  to  the  whole 
of  that  organical  economy  in  animals  and  plants 
which  the  author  of  nature  has  contrived  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the  continu-^ 
ance  and  propagation  of  the  species.  But  al^ 
though  it  IS  not  intended,  in  this  brief  retrospect^ 
wholly  to  overlook  the  history  of  the  doctrines  of 
general  physiology  for  the  late  century,  it  may  be 
proper  to  apprize  the  reader  that  the  objects  of 
iiuman  physiology  will  chiefly  claim  attentioo*. 
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This  restricted  view  of  the  subject  is  preferred,  on 
the  present  occasioiij^  not  only  on  a?c(wnt  of  th§ 
requisite  brevity,  but  because  the  chief  design  cf 
introducing  this  sketch  of  the,  progress  of.  physir 
ology  is  to  consider  it  in  subserviency  to  medici^ 
science,  and  as  preparatory  to  the  ren^arks  wbicb 
are  to  follbw  concerning  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physic. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  c^uWryj  physj* 
clogy  presented  a  chaos  of  the  wildest  and  mosi 
discordant  principles.  The  extnivagant<  notion^ 
of  the  Galenists  and  Chemists  had  indeed  ceased  tQ 
be  generally  defended;  but  they  were  succeeded 
by  Uiose  of  the  mathematicians,  which  were  nearly 
as  far  removed  from  truth  and  nature.  The  disr 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  m  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  .had  given  rise 
to  the  mtroduction  of  mechaAic^  into  medical  doc- 
trines. And  as  that  system  of  philosophy  was 
founded  upon  the  general  laws  of  nature,  the 
ablest  physiologists  of  the  day  were  easily  induced 
to  apply  it  to  the  human  body;  which  was  sup^ 
posed  to  differ  only  from  the  rest  of  the  universe 
in  the  variety  and  complexness  of  its  machinery. 

Bellini,  of  Florence,  was  the  first  who  at* 
tracted  much  attention  by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
thematics into  physiology.  Professor  Borelli  pur- 
sued the  same  course  of  reasoning,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  He 
employed  it  so  well  in  showing  how  the  muscles 
act  as  cords,  and  the  bones  as  levers,  that  he  thence 
undertook  to  explain,  with  happy  effect,  the  phe- 
nomena of  standing,  walking,  leaping,  flying  and 
tiwimming,  in  ditferent  animals/  Emboldened 
by  the  success  of  his  first  attempt,  he  afterwards 
ventured  to  explain,  on  the  principles  of  mccha- 

r  Sec  liU  work,  Ik  mttu  aium^Uum. 
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nism»  all  the  interna)  motions  and  their  proximate 
causes.  On  the  same  ground  he  gave  a  minute  ao 
count  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  of  the  office  of  the  lungs,  the 
kidneys  and  the  liver,  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  the 
semen,  of  vegetation,  generation,  nutrition,  hun- 

§er,  thirst,  pain,  lassitude,  and  febrile  heat.  By 
lis  ardent  speculatist  all  nature  was  interpreted  oa 
mathematical  principles;  for,  except  the  mecha- 
Bical,  he  was  willing  to  admit  no  other  secondaiy 
powers  in  nature.  He  thought,  with  Plato,  that 
the  Deity  himself  was  alwavs  geometrising ;  and 
was  fully  persuaded  that  physical  knowledge  could 
only  be  acquired  through  the  medium  of  geometri- 
cal demonstrations  and  forms. 

With  what  eagerness  and  zeal  Dr.  Pitcairn 
adopted  mechanical  physiology,  and  to  what  un*» 
reasonable  extremes  he  was  disposed  to  carry  it,  is 
sufficiently  known.  So  attached  was  he  to  the  ge* 
ometrical  mode  of  demonstration,  that  he  appeared^ 
to  consider  it  as  the  only  species  of  evidence,  ex- 
cepting the  senses,  that  deserved  any  reliance. 

These  opinions  were  warmly  adopted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  illustrious  Boerhaave,  who  first  ap^ 
peared  as  a  public  teacher  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  exhibited  the  nrst 
successful  example  of  combining  physiology  with 
anatomy,  reduced  the  former  from  a  rude  and 
chaotic  into  a  regular  state,  and  conferred  upon  it 
that  systematic  and  elegant  form  which  so  greatly 
recommended  it  to  the  notice  and  admiration  oF 
the  world.  But  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
opinions  of  this  distinguished  physician  will  be 
given  under  a  succeeding  head. 

Baron  Haller,  the  disciple  of  Boerhaave, 
pursued  the  steps  of  his  master,  and  far  surpassed 
him  in  his  physiological  career.  He  made  a  unin 
verbal  collection  of  preceding  discoveries  in  ma« 
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toitiy  and  physiology,  and  digested  them  into  or- 
der and  method.  He  surveyed  every  part  of  tte 
human  body,  explained  the  various  functions  ac- 
cording to  the  best  lic^hts  which  the  state  of  sci- 
ence at  that  time  afforded,  corrected  the  errors  of 
{)receding  writers,  and  by  a  series  of  indefatigable 
abours,  was  enabled  to  make  very  important  ad^ 
ditions  to  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge.  In  his 
great  work,  entitled  Elementa  Physiohgia  Cof^ 
ports  Humottij  he  examined  the  opinions  which 
have  been  recommended,  or,  at  least,  advanced 
by  ail  the  most  celebrated  authors.  Nothing  of 
importance,  that  had  been  previously  published, 
escaped  his  notice.  The  most  rapid  ^etch  of  the 
errors  in  physiology  which  he  detected,  of  the  new 
has  which  he  added,  of  the  ingenious  and  pro- 
found views  which  he  opened,  of  the  doubts  he 
removed,  and  of  the  theories  he  reformed  and  im- 
proved, would  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
work/ 

But  the  greatest  of  Haller*s  discoveries,  and 
that  which  forms  an  era  in  the  progress  of  physi- 
ology, is  the  irritability  of  the  animal  fibre.  This 
irritable  or  contractile  power  is  that  property  by 
which  muscles  recede  from  stimuli,  and  become 
shorter  on  being  touched  by  them.     It  is  a  power 

t  Bwoo  Almrt  DC  Hallik  wu  born  it  Berne,  October  x8,  ijd^ 
and  died  in  1 777.  He  wit  unque«tionibly  one  of  the  greitett  men  of  thn 
m%c  10  which  he  lived ;  being  equally  distinguished  for  the  eitent  ind  t»» 
rietj  of  hit  learning,  the  vigour  and  compreheniuTenett  of  hit  mind,  thn 
purity  of  hit  ti»te,  and  the  excellence  of  hb  moral  and  religiout  character. 
Hit  great  attainments  Aid  the  uncommon  powert  which  he  dii^byed  is 
nlmott  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  in  anatomy,  phytiologr, 
ncdicine,  botany,  and  various  brancbct  of  natural  history,  and  alto  w 
clastical  and  polite  literature,  are  generally  known.  He  wat  not  lew  dit* 
tinguishcd  at  a  friend  to  the  religion  of  Chritt.  He  not  only  profested  ta 
believe  in  revelation,  and  to  cheriah  a  warm  attachment  to  thegoniel ;  but 
amidst  hit  mukiplied  avocations,  he  spent  much  time  in  ttudying  the  tcri^ 
tnret,  and  the  evidences  of  their  divine  origin;  and  entered  eke  li^t  at  thor 
avowed  advocate  and  defender.  Hb  ezccllcnt  Letitrt  u  bit  Dawrhitr  will 
long  remain  a  monument  at  once  of  hit  regard  to  religion,  and  of  his  pater- 
Ittli4clity.    Sec  Him ar'i  ill«if^  ff  JUkri  A  HslUr,  M.  P.  S^  && 
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mherent  in  the  muscular  fibre,  and  essential  to 
life.  It  is  so  far  independent  of  nerves,  and  so 
little  connected  with  feeling,  which  is  the  lead* 
ing'  property  of  nerves,  that,  upon  stimulating 
any  muscle'  by  touching  it  with  caustic,  or  im* 
fating  it  with  a  sharp  point,  or  directing  the  elec^ 
trie  spark  through  it,  the  muscle  instantly  con* 
tracts;  although  the  nerve  of  that  muscle  be  tiedj 
although  the  nerve  be  cut  so  as  to  separate  the 
muscle  entirely  from  all  connection  witn  the  ner* 
tous  system;  although  the  muscle  itself  be  sepa* 
rated  from  the  body;  and  although  the  animal 
upon  which  it  be  performed  have  lost  all  sense  of 
feeling,  and  have  been  long  to  all  appearance 
dead.  It  is  by  this  irritable  principle  that  an  in* 
cised  muscle  contracts  so  powerfully;  and  that  a 
divided  artery  shrinks  and  retires  into  the  flesh. 

This  important  principle  of  irritabilityy  which 
Haller  denominated  Vis  Tnsita^  from  its  being  an 
inherent,  independent  and  permanent  property  of 
the  living  fibre,  was  in  a  great  measure  unknown 
to  preceding  physiologists.  Boerh a  a  ve  acknow- 
ledged an  active  power  in  the  heart,  and  a  latent 
principle  of  motion  in  the  parts  of  it  when  di- 
vided; but  nevertheless  he  attributed  this  to  the 
nerves,  though  the  communication  with  the  brain 
had  been  entirely  cut  off.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
WiiYTT,  of  Edinburgh,  followed  nearly  the  same 
path,  with  only  some  difference  in  point  of  expres- 
sion. About  the  middle  of  the  century  now  under 
consideration,  this  physician  was  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  Haller  on  this  subject.  Whytt 
contended  that  all  the  phenomena  of  irritability 
might  be  referred  to  nervous  influence,  and  rejected 
his  antagonist's  principle  of*  muscular  action,  as 
founded  in  error,  and  unnecessary  to  explain  the 
phenomena.  On  the  contrary,  to  this  Vis  Nervosa 
of  Whytt,  though  maintained  with  all  the  aid  of 
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ingenuity  and  learning,  Hallbr,  with  much  greater 
force  ana  conclusiveness  x>f  reasoning,  persisted  in 
opposing  his  doctrine  of  Vis  Insita^  as  a  primary^ 
essential,  and  inherent  quality  of  the  living  fibre^ 
dependent  on  its  original  structure  and  organiza* 
tion,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  nerves.  Mk>t 
many  years  ago  Professor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  his  Observations  en  the  Structure  and  Ftmo- 
tions  of  the  Nervous  System,  renevired  the  at- 
tempt, though  it  is  conceived  without  success,  ta 
invalidate  the  doctrine  of  Haller. 

In  pursuance  of  this  interesting  doctrine,  Hal- 
LER  contemplates  the  living  body  under  a  ftmr-fold 
division,  into  parts,  1.  Irritable;  2.  Inirritable^ 
S.  Sensible;  4.  Insensible.  Among afrrito6/e parts 
he  ranks  the  heart,  the  muscles  generally,  the  dia« 
phragm,  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, the  gall-duct,  the  arteries,  the  absorbents, 
and  the  bladder.  Among  tnirritable  parts  he 
reckons  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the 
spleen,  and  the  nerves.  Among  sensible  parts  he 
enumerates  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
nerves,  the  skin,  the  internal  membranes  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder,  the  ureters,  the 
muscular  flesh,  and  the  breasts.  Among  insensible 
parts  he  considers  the  dura  mater,  the  pia  mater, 
the  periosteum,  the  peritonaeum,  the  pleura,  the 
pericardium,  the  omentum,  the  cellular  texture, 
the  cuticle,  the  rete  mucosum,  the  fat,  the  ten* 
dons,  the  capsules  and  ligaments  of  the  joints,  th^ 
bones,  the  marrow,  the  teeth,  and  the  gums. 

From  this  account,  given  by  Haller,  of  the  va- 
rious parts  which  are  united  to  form  an  animal 
system,  it  results  that  the  irritable  and  sensible  por- 
tions are  comparatively  few  and  small;  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  body  consists  of  inirritablc  and 
insensible  parts,  which  serve  to  combine,  envelope 
and  defend  the  former^  and  thereby  to  constitute  • 
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moving  perfect  whole,  adapted  to  assume  the  ac* 
tions  of  life,  and  to  sustain  the  impression  of  sur** 
rounding  objects. 

In  this  arduous  inquiry,  which  so  long  engaged 
the  mind  of  Haller,  and  which  led  to  so  many 
interesting  results,  he  was  not  condemned  to  the 
necessity  of  labouring  alone.  The  example  of  the 
preceptor  inspired  many  of  his  pupils  with  the 
same  spint  of  exertion  and  enterprize.  Zink^ 
ZiMMEiLMAN,  Caldani,  and  several  others*  ani- 
mated by  a  liberal  emulation,  laboured  with  in* 
defatigable  diligence  to  extend  and  improve  the 
discoveries  of  their  illustrious  master.  Thus,  bjr 
the  combined  exertions  of  the  teacher  and  his  stu* 
dents,  was  the  philosophy  of  animal  life  more 
deeply  investigated  than  ever  before,  and  eventu- 
ally placed  on  a  basis  almost  entirely  new. 

The  effects  of  Haller's  doctrine  of  irritability 
in  improving  physiological  and  medical  principles 
must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficiar observer. 
It  will  not  be  thought  extravagant  to  say  that  he 
seems  to  have  laid  the  true  foundation  of  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine ;  if  indeed  such  a  foundation  can 
be  said  to  be  yet  laid.  From  Haller,  more  than 
from  any  single  writer.  Dr.  Brown,  and  other  mo- 
dern systematic  reformers,  who  have  done  most  to 
improve  medical  principles,  seem  to  have  borrowed 
the  torch  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  direct 
their  progress,  and  to  explore  the  obscurities  of 
their  route. 

But  notwithstanding  Haller's  felicity  in  ac- 
complishing so  much  to  aid  the  progress  of  physi- 
ology, he  did  not  live  to  witness  two  of  the  most 
sigaal  improvements  in  that  science  which  the 
eighteenth  century  can  boast.  He  died  in  the  yeaf 
1777,  just  about  the  time  when  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  began  to  be  shed  upon  the  functions 
of  respiration  and  digestion. 
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'  *flic  office  of  the  Lirngs^  which  is  now  of  all  the 
toimal  functions  the  best  understood  and  the  mos^ 
susceptible  of  scientific  illustration,  was  unknown 
to  Haller;  He  supposed  that  the  principal  olv* 
ject  of  respiration  was  to  form  the  voice.  That 
toch  a  man,  possessed  of  all  the  ktiowledge  of  pre* 
ceding  and  cotemporary  physiologists  on  this  sub^s 
iect,  should  have  acquiesced  in  this  conclusion,  is 
indeed  matter  of  surprize;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
serves  to  6x  the  source,  and  to  enhance  the  Value  o^ 
this  great  discovery. 

To  modern  chemistry  the  pfaise  of  Unfolding  thd 
mystery  of  respiration  is  certainly  due.  The  estab^ 
lishment  of  this  truth  ^lone  is  almost  sufficient  to 
subvert  the  old  and  to  erect  si  new  system  of  phya- 
ology.  And  if  no  other  benefit  than  this  had  ariseil 
from  all  the  brilliant  discoveries  which  chemistry 
offers  to  the  world,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  rescud 
that  science  froili  neglect,  and  to  assign  it  an  ele- 
vated rank  among  the  objects  of  human  know* 
Jedge. 

ft  is  often  asserted  that  mtich  of  the  true  office 
of  the  lungs  was  known  to  the  physiologists  of  thd 
seventeenth  century.  Even  from  much  more  an* 
cient  writers  expressions  sometimes  escape  which 
show  a  tendency  to  just  views  of  the  subject;  as  fof 
example,  when  air  received  in  respiration  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  the  pabulum  vit(e^  spiritus  alimen^ 
tunty  &c.  But  in  the  century  just  mentioned  a 
much  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  was  ui> 
doubtedly  made.  Verhey^n  observed  that  those 
animals  which  fespire  most  have  the  warmest 
blood.''  I^owER  demonstrated  that  the  blood  re- 
ceives a  new  and  a  brighter  colour  in  passing 
through  the  lungs.*     Verheyen  and  Borelh  both 
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proved  that  the  air  lost  something  by  comtng  in 
contact  with  that  organ.""  And  the  former  ra- 
marked  that  this  something  is  absorbed  by  tlic 
Jungs ;  is  probably  that  which  maintains  combus- 
tion, which  qualifies  the  air  to  support  animal  life, 
and  imparts  to  the  blood  the  vermilion  colour.* 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  Dr. 
Hook  and  Dr.  Mayow  published  opinions  con- 
cerning respiration,  which  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  doctrine  now  generally  received  than  could 
be  readily  believed  if  their  writings  themselves  did 
not  bear  witness.  The  former  seem»to  have  been 
obscurely  acquainted  with  oxygen  and  its  absorp- 
tion in  breathing.  The  latter,  according  to  tne 
opinion  of  Dr.  Beddoes,^  "  was  acquainted  with 
"  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  per- 
**  ceived  the  action  of  vital  air  in  almost  all  the 
**  wide  extent  of  its  influence.  He  carried  on  his 
•*  investigation  of  respiration  from  the  diminution 
**  of  the  air  by  the  breathing  of  animals,  to  the 
**  change  it  produces  in  the  blood  during  its  pas- 
^*  sage  through  the  lungs.  The  office  of  tne  lungs, 
**  says  Dr.  Mayow,  is  to  separate  from  the  air,  and 
"  convey  to  tKe  blood  one  of  its  constituent  partf." 
It  is  astonishing  that  such  suggestions  should 
have  been  so  little  known  and  so  little  attended  to 
by  succeeding  physiologists.  They  seem  to  have 
attracted  but  slight  regard  at  the  time  of  their  pub- 
lication, and  very  soon  afterwards  to  have  been 
completely  forgotten.  But,  after  all,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  superior  light  of  modern  discove- 
ries, reflected  on  organs  of  eager  discernment,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  of  those  anti- 
quated writings  to  perceive,  in  the  few  truths  they 
contain,  blended  and  buried  under  so  much  obscu- 
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vity^  mistake  and  error^  the  true  principles  of  res^ 
piration. 

There  cannot  be  stronger  proof  of  the  fact  that 
these  obscure  hints  of  the  real  use  of  respiratiocr 
were  unknown  or  forgotten  by  succeedinff  physio- 
Jogists,  than  may  bl;  ^und  in  the  works  otHALLEs 
and  Dr.  William  Hunter.  The  opinion  of  the 
former  of  those  great  physiologists,  concerning  the 
subserviency  of  respiration  chiefly  to  the  formation 
of  the  voice,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
latter,  in  his  introductory  lecture,  published  in 
1 784,  expresses  himself  as  follows :  ^^  Respiration, 
we  cannot  explain  5  we  only  know  that  it  is,  in 
fact^  essential  and  necessary  to  life.  Notwith<» 
standing  this,  when  we  see  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  their  functions  so  well  accounted 
**  for,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  respiration  will  be 
so  likewise.  And  if  ever  we  should  be  happy 
enough  to  find  out  clearly  the  object  of  this  func* 
tion,  we  shall,  doubtless,  as  clearly  see,  that  this 
organ  is  as  wisely  contrived  for  an  important 
office,  as  we  now  see  the  purpose  and  importance 
of  the  heart  and  vascular  system;  which,  till 
"  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  discovered,  was 
**  wholly  concealed  from  us.** 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  to  what  is  al- 
ready stated  concerning  Hook  and  Mayow,  that 
Mr.  Boyle  and  Dr.  Hale6  were  much  engaged  on 
the  same  subject,  and  that  the  latter  particularly 
was  greatly  useful  by  his  experiments  and  re* 
searches  in  pneumatic  philosophy,  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  brilliant  improvements  of  his  successors 
in  that  inquiry. 

The  splendid  progress  of  pneumatic  chemistry 
which  ennobles  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  been  detailed  in  another 
place.  The  discovery  of  oxygen,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  prominent  points  in  that  pro- 
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gress;  andthejr  likewise  constitute  the  basis  of  did 
principles  which  were  afterwards  so  successfully 
applied  to  explain  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
Mnction  of  respiration.  " 

It  is  universally  known,  that  the  merit  of  taking* 
the   lead  in   the  application  of  the  principles  of 

})neumatic  chemistry  to  explain  the  function  of  the 
ungs,  is  due  to  Dr.  Priestley.*  In  the  year  1774 
he  discovered  the  existence,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
perties, of  oxygen.  Mr.  Scheele  made  the  same 
discovery  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Not  long  af- 
terwards .these  two  philosophers  demonstrated  that 
the  quantity  of  oxygenous  gas  is  diminished  in 
respiration,  In  1776  Lavoisier  proved  that  at- 
mospheric air  is  compounded  of  oxygen  and  azote, 
brought  hy  means  of  caloric  to  the  state  of  elastic 
fluids.  In  the  following  year  that  eminent  philoso- 
pher discovered  that  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  found  in  air  after  ijt  has  been  respired  for 
some  time,  which  did  not  previously  exist  in  it. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  found,  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments, that  no  animal  can  live  in  air  totally 
deprived  of  oxygen,  This  fact  was  soon  confirmed 
and  extended  by  the  experiments  of  many  other 
philosophers,  who  proved  that  even  fishes,  which 
do  not  perceptibly  respire,  and  frogs,  which  can 
suspend  their  respiration  at  pleasure,  speedily  die 
if  the  water  in  which  they  are  placed  becomes 
destitute  of  oxygenous  gas." 

By  a  further  prosecution  of  observations  and  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,  it  was  not  long  after- 
wards satisfactorilv  established,  that  certain  re- 
markable  changes  are  produced  by  respiration  not 
only  upon  the  air  respired,  but  likewise  upon  the 

X  For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  facts  detailed  in  several  of  the  ioV 
lowing  paragraphs,  on  the  subject  of  respiration ^  the  author  is  indebted  to  a 
Tcry  respectable  work,  entitled,  A  System  «/  Cbemistry^  by  Tbom A% 
Thomson,  M.  D.     4  vols.  8vo.  1 80a. 
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blood  exposed  to  this  air.  The  most  noted  changes 
observed  to  take  place  in  the  air  itself  subjected  to 
respiration  are  the  following:  a  part  of  the  air 
respired  entirely  disappears;  the  rest  becomes 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  loaded 
Ivith  water  in  the  state  of  vapour.  For  t)ie  know- 
ledge of  these  changes  effected  in  the  air  respired, 
and  for  the  numerous  and  laborious  experiments 
from  which  these  conclusions  were  inferred,  the 
world  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Priestley,  Cigna, 
Lavoisier,  Menzies,  Seguin,  and  Davy. 

Changes  no  less  remarkable  are  found  to  be 

}>roduced  in  the  blood  exposed  to  the  air  in  the 
ungs.  The  principal -of  these  are  as  follow:  the 
blood  absorbs  air;  it  acquires  a  florid  red  colour, 
and  the  chyle  mixed  with  it  undergoes  such  alte- 
ration as  to  lose  its  colour  and  disappear;  it  emits 
carbonic  acid,  and  perhaps  carbon  itself;  and  it 
emits  water,  and  perhaps  hydrogen.  The  writers 
who  have  principally  signalized  themselves  in 
tracing  and  making  known  these  changes  in  the 
blood,  are  Priestley,  Cigna,  Fourcroy,  Has* 
SENFRATZ,  Beddoes,  Watt,  and,  very  lately, 
Mr.  Davy, 

The  theories  of  this  function,  as  deduced  from 
facts  successively  discovered,  have  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  such  facts,  and  the  impres- 
sions which  they  made  on  different  minds.  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  first  of  the  modern  chemical  phi- 
losophers, as  was  before  remarked,  who  attempted 
to  investigate  the  use  of  respiration,  seems  to  have 
considered  it,  from  some  of  his  earliest  experiments, 
chiefly  as  an  excretory  process.  He  believed  that 
the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  gives  out 
phlogiston  to  the  air,  which,  when  expired,  he 
supposed  to  be  loaded  with  that  substance,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  main  purpose  of  respira- 
tion is  to  discharge  phlogiston  from  the  blood « 
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Soon  after  these  conclusions  had  been  formed  \rf 
Dr.  Priestley,  M.  Lavoisier  directed  his  efforts 
to  ascertain,  with  as  much  precision  as  possible, 
the  changes  which  the  air  undergoes  in  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration.  In  order  to  explain  this  fiinc* 
tion  he  framed  a  theory,  which  assumed,  as  its 
basis,  that  all  the  changes  produced  on  the  air  in- 
spired are  produced  in  the  lungs;  and,  of  conse- 
auence,  that  all  the  new  compounds  and  substances 
etected  in  the  air  expired,  are  formed  in  the 
lungs.  It  was  a  principle  of  this  theory,  that  the 
blood  absorbs  no  air  in  the  lungs ;  but  that  it  dis- 
fcharges  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which,  combining 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  inspired,  form  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  This  theory  was  adopted  by 
La  Place,  Crawford^  Gren,  and  Girtanner, 
with  some  small  modifications,  which  it  \%  unneces-r 
sary  here  to  particularize.  Upon  close  inspection, 
it  appears  that  this  theory  of  Lavoisier  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  original  hypothesis  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  viz.  that  the  object  of  respiration  is  to 
free  the  blood  of  phlogiston.  The  difference  con- 
sists chiefly  in  terms  and  in  detail.  For  if  carbon 
and  hydrogen  be  substituted  for  phlogiston,  which 
is  often  necessary  in  reconciling  the  statement  of 
facts  delivered  by  the  phlogistians  and  anliphlogis- 
iiafiSy  the  two  theories  will  be  found  entirely  to 
agree-  M.  Lavoisier  did  little  to  establish  his 
theory  by  proof.  He  only  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  the  quantity  of  it  contained 
in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water  emitted.  But 
as  this  coincidence  of  quantities  cannot  be  proved, 
his  theory  is  unsupported,  so  far  as  the  establish- 
ment of  it  depends  upon  such  coincidence. 

Afterwards,  when  a  greater  number  of  facts  and 
illustrations  of  this  subject  had  been  collected,  a 
different  theory  was  offered  by  La  Grange.     Act 


C6fding  to  him,  the  oxygen  which  disappears  in 
respiration  combines  with  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  lun^s,  and  at  the  moment  of  this  com- 
bination there  is  set  loose  from  the  blood  a  quan* 
tky  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  which  are  nirown  out  with  the  air  ex- 

fired.  This  theory  was  adopted  and  illustrated 
y  M.  Hassenfratz,  who  succeeded  in  proving 
its  superiority  to  that  of  Lavoisier  and  his  associ- 
ates. The  establishment  of  this  theory  depended 
upon  proving  that  the  oxygenous  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  alone  is  absorbed  from  tne  inspired  air. 
This  was  indeed  the  generally  received  opinion,  of 
chemical  philosophers  for  some  time ;  but  as  it  has 
lately  been  brought  into  question,  and  the  contrary 
asserted,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  variation  of 
theory  which  has  thence  been  attempted  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  Davy  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  azote, 
as  weU  as  oxygen,  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  lun^s 
in  respiration.  As  the  azote  which  disappears  m 
breathing  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  products  of 
respiration,  it  has  been  thence  concluded  that  it 
is  absorbed  by  the  blood.  The  experiments  of 
Mr.  Davy  led  him  to  believe  that  atmospheric  air 
is  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  an  undecomposed  and 
unaltered  state;  that  it  is  afterwards  decomposed 
in  that  fluid  by  the  affinity  of  the  red  particles  for 
its  oxygen;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  azote  is 
liberated  without  undergoing  any  change,  and 
again  given  out  and  mixed  with  the  air  in  expira- 
tion ;  but  that  a  minute  portion  of  it  remains  con- 
densed in  the  serum  and  coagulable  lymph,  and 
passes  with  them  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
A  minute  examination,  and  decision  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  facts,  will  not  be  attempted  in  this 
place.  But  admitting  the  facts  to  be  justly  stated, 
the  following  changes  will  appear  to  be  producta 
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by  respiration.  The  blood  in  passing  through  tlirf 
lungs  absorbs  a  portion  of  air,  and  carries  it  along; 
with  it  through  the  blood  vessels.  In  the  course' 
of  the  circulation  this  air  is  gradually  decomposed 
by  the  blood,  the  oxygen  and  part  of  the  azotef 
entering  into  new  combinations,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  portion  of  azote,  of  carbonic  acid  and  watery 
is  evolved.  On  I'etuming  to  the  lungs,  the  blood 
deceives  a  fresh  quantity  of  air,  and,  at  the  samef 
time,  discharges  the  azotic  gas,  carbonic  acid  gasy 
and  watery  vapour  wHich  had  been  formed  during 
the  circulation.  This  theory  of  respiration  by  Mr^ 
Davy  is  believed  to  be  the  latest  of  those  deservin| 
especial  notice  which  belong  to  the  eighteentl 
century.* 

Besides  the  general  theories  of  respiration  which 
have  been  just  stated,  it  will  be  proper  to  mentionf 
a  few  of  the  leading  discoveries  on  this  subject, 
and  the  authors  to  whom  they  respectively  belongs 

It  was  not  till  Dr.  Priestley  had  discovered 
that  venous,  blood  acquires  a  scarlet  colour  when 
brought  into  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  and  arte- 
rial blood  a  purplish  red  colour  when  put  in  con- 
tact with  hydrogen  gas;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
oxygen  gas  instantly  gives  venous  blood  the  colour 
of  arterial,  and  that  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  arterial  blood  the  colour  of  venous ;— it  was 
not  till  the  accomplishment  of  this  discovery  that 
philosophers  began  to  attempt  any  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  respiration. 

To  Dr.  Priestley  likewise  belongs  the  merit  of* 
that  instructive  experiment  of  enclosing  blood  in  a 
bladder,  and  exhibiting  the  passage  of  oxygeri 
through  its  moistened  coats,  by  the  florid  colouf 
thence  imparted  to  the  blood,  in  order  to  demon- 
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Strate  the  mode  in  which  oxygen  finds  its  way 
through  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Goodwin  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
experiment^  in  which  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  ex- 
jbioited  by  opening  the  chest  of  a  Jiving  dog,  and 
exposing  to  view  the  motion  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 
In  this  experiment,  the  blood  driven  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  into  the  pulmonary  artery^ 
appears  of  a  dark  venous  complexion )  but  on  its 
return  from  the  lungs^  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  it  is 
changed  to  a  bright  vermilion  colour.  He  also  de- 
monstrated that  the  bright  florid  appearance  of  the 
blood)  derived  from  oxygen  received  in  the  lungs^ 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  it  to  stimulate 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  hearty  in  order  to  produce 
the  contraction  which  propels  the  blood  into  the 
aorta.  For  whenever  an  intermission  in  the  mo-» 
tion  of  the  lungs  denied  the  access  of  air,  the  blood 
in  the  pulmonary  veins  returning  to  the  heart  was 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  was  no  longer  suffi-* 
cient-to  excite  the  due  contraction  of  that  organ. 

That  respiration  is  the  source  of  the  temperature 
of  animals,  or  of  what  is  commonly  called  animal 
keaty  is  pne  of  the  results  of  the  light  recently 
thrown  on  that  function.  Physiologists  long  ago 
observed  that  animals  which  do  not  breathe  have 
a  temperature  little  higher  than  the  medium  Id 
which  they  live.  This  is  the  case  with  fishes  and 
many  insects.  Man^  quadrupeds  and  birds,  on 
the  contrary,  have  a  temperature  considerably 
higher  than  the  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
it  may  be  proved  that  the  heat  of  all  animals  is  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  air  they  breathe  in  a 
given  time.  These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  heat  of  animals  depends 
upon  respiration.  On  this  subject  the  philosophi- 
cal World  are  under  strong  obligations  to  Dr. 
Black^  whose  doctrine  oU  latent  heat  offered  the 
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first  hints  towards  an  explanation  of  the  canse  6f 
temperature  in  breathing  animals.  It  was  ob* 
served,  in  a  preceding  "Chapter,  that  the  discoveries 
of  this  eminent  chemist  place  him  in  a  high  rank  j. 
and  constitute  much  of  the  fbundatioti  of  mat  che- 
mical philosophy  which  is  the  boast  of  modeftl 
times,  and  the  source  a(  numberless  improvements 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  early  perceived  the 
light  which  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat  was  calculate 
cd  to  shed  on  the  temperature  of  animals,  and  witb 
great  sagacity  availed  himself  of  the  advantage. 

Dr.  Black  formed  the  following  theory  of  ani* 
mal  heat.  Me  supposed  part  of  the  latent  heat  of 
the  air  received  into  the  lungs  to  become  sensible; 
that  the  temperature  of  that  organ  and  of  the  blood 
passing  through  it  is  consequently  raised;  airf 
that  the  bloody  thus  heated,  communicates  its 
temperature  to  the  whole  body.  This  opinion  Was 
plausible,  but  by  no  means  free  from  objections; 
for  admitting  the  truth  of  it,  the  heat  of  the  body- 
ought  to  be  highest  in  the  lungs,  and  thence  ^ra-* 
dually  to  abate  in  proceeding  to  the  extremities; 
which  is  not  the  fact.  The  airthor's  attempts  to 
support  this  theory  were  so  feeble  as  to  induce  the 
belief  that  he  himself  considered  it  as  untenable. 

Lavoisier  first  announced,  in  1777,  that  animal 
heat  was  owing  to  the  caloric  disengao;ed  ftonl 
oxygen  gas,  during  its  decomposition  and  conden- 
sation in  the  lungs.  Dr.  Crawford,  in  1779, 
adopted  this  c^inion,  and  supported  it  by  cxperi* 
ments.  They  both  believed  that  all  the  changes 
produced  by  respiration  are  performed  in  the  longs; 
and  their  theo^  differs  but  littte  in  reality  from 
that  of  Dr.  Black.  They  supposed  the  oxygen 
gas  of  the  atmosphere  to  combine  in  the  lungs 
with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  emitted  by  the 
blood ;  that,  during  this  combination,  the  oxygen 
gas  sets  free  a  great  quantity  of  caloric^  and  that 


caloric  is  not  only  suffieien^  to  maintain  t)i^ 
tempcnXur^  of  the  body^  but  also  to  carry  off  the 
penr  fanned  water  ivt  the  state  of  vapour^  a^ 
well  as  the  carbocac  aeid^  and  to  raise  coq;* 
sidembl^  the  temperature  of  the  ak  f ifpisedL 
Accorduig  to  the  opinion,  there£bre>  of  these 
philosofplKrs^  the  whole  of  the  cajbric  wfakh  %v^ 
ports  uie  heat  of  the  body  is  extricaited  io^  th^ 
lungs.  But  OB  this  hypothesis  the  q^es^ion  will 
3nfie»  how  it  happens  that  the  beat  of  eaeh  ind*- 
^idiMil  is  maintained  searfy  the  same  in  every  part 
of  his  body?  To  explain  thifl»  Dr.  Crawfout  enr 
cieat^oured  to  pirove,  by  well  devised  fK|>erinieQts^ 
that  the  capacities  for  containing  ca^nc  in  artenal 
end  veiMMs  blood,  are  nearly  as  1 1 ,5  to  10;  that 
is  to  say,  if  it  require  a  quantity  of  cprloric,.  icpney- 
sented  by  ii.s,  to  heat  a  pound  of  arterial  blood 
from  zero  to  30* .  it  will  only  reauife  a  qMandty 
as  10^  to  heat  a  pound  ^  venous  Wood  (took  zero 
toSO^. 

On  these  experiments  the  following  coeclustoos 
were  formed .  Oxygen  ff as  is  decomposed  in  the 
lungs,  in  consequence  otthe  affinity  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  the  blood  for  oxygen  being 
greater  than  that  of  oxygen  for  caloric,  or  of  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  for  the  blood.  In  proportion 
as  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  hydrogen  and  car^ 
faon,  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed;  the 
caloric  combines  with  the  venous  bloody  which>  in 
losing  its  carbon  and  hydrogen,  becomes  arterial^ 
and  has  its  capacity  for  containing  caloric  immedi- 
ately augmented.  The  blood,  now  become  arte- 
rial, in  its  circulation  through  the  body,  gradually 
absorbs  carbon  and  hydrogen,  repasses  to  the  ve- 
nous state,  and  sets  free  a  portion  oS  caloric  in  pro- 
portion as  its  capacity  tor  containing  it  is  di- 
minished. According  to  this  doctrine,  therefore, 
the  almost  uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the 
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body  is  owing  to  the  gradual  and  successive  chanret 
of  arterial  blood  to  venous  throughout  the  body, 
and  of  venous  to  arterial  in  the  lungs.  It  is  alsa 
agreeable  to  this  doctrine  to  suppose  that  the 
higher  temperature  of  some  parts  of  the  body  may 
be  caused  by  arterial  blood  absorbing  more  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  or,  in  other  words,  becoming  more 
rapidly  venous. 

However  ingenious  this  explanation  deserves  to 
be  regarded,  it  has  not  been  deemed  satisfactory. 
The  difference  in  specific  caloric,  admitting  the 
calculation  to  be  accurate,  is  justly  thought  too 
small  to  account  for  the  great  Quantity  of  heat 
which  must  be  evolved.  And  it  the  opinion  of 
some  be  true,  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water 
emitted  in  expiration  are  not  formed  in  the  luna;s, 
but  during  the  circulation,  this  doctrine  must  be 
altogether  untenable* 

This  defect  in  Dr.  Crawford's  hypothesis  might 
perhaps  be  remedied,  if  Mr.  Davy's  supposition 
of  air  entering  the  blood  and  combining  with  it  in 
the  state  of  gas,  should  be  admitted.  In  that  case 
it  is  evident  that  the  air  at  first  would  only  set  free 
part  of  its  caloric,  and  that  the  remainder  must 
gradually  escape  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  cir- 
culation. In  another  mode,  likewise,  that  defect 
has  been  attempted  to  be  remedied.  It  has  been 
alleged,  that  the  evolution  of  caloric  attends  almost 
all  chemical  combinations;  that  all  animal  fluids 
which  pass  through  capillary  vessels  and  glands,  for 
the  purposes  of  secretion,  are  subjected  to  such  new 
chemical  combinations,  as  must  incessantly  give 
out  heat ;  and  that  this  glandular  action  thus  ac- 
counts for  the  more  general  and  copious  source  of 
animal  temperature. 

From  the  view  of  respiration  now  given,  it  re* 
suits  that  the  final  causes  of  that  function. are  these: 
I.  To  complete   the  assimilation  of  the  blood; 
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2.  To  produce  and  support  animal  heat:  3.  To 
impart  a  quality  to  the  circulating  fluid  which  en- 
ables it  to  stimulate  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

After  this  account  of  respiration,  which,  from 
its  great  importance  in  the  animal  economy,  has 
been  treated  of  more  at  large  than  was  at  first  in- 
tended, it  is  proper  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Digestion.  This  function  in  its  full  extent  in- 
cludes all  the  changes  which  aliment  undergoes  for 
the  formation  of  chyle,  whether  such  changes  are 
effected  in  the  mouth,  stomach,  or  small  intes- 
tines. But  as  it  is  the  knowledge  of  thp  office  of 
the  stomach  which  has  received  the  most  import- 
ant improvement  within  the  period  assigned  for 
this  retrospect,  and  as  the  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
cess, such  as  mastication,  deglutition,  the  admix- 
ture of  saliva,  &c.  were  tolerably  well  understood 
before,  it  is  obviously  expedient  to  direct  the  chief 
attention  to  the  former  branch  of  the  subject. 

Galen  supposed  heat  to  be  the  principal  cause 
of  digestion,  and  this  opinion  so  generally  prevailed 
for  a  long  time  that  the  term  coction  was  used  by 
the  greater  part  of  physiologists  instead  of  diges^ 
tion.  But,  though  the  effect  of  heat  in  assisting 
and  expediting  digestion  is  universally  admitted, 
no  person  will  now  contend  that  it  is  the  sole 
cause. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  theorists  of 
digestion^  have  ascribed  it  either,  singly,  to  fer- 
maitation^  mechanical  action,  or  the  operation  of  a 
solvent  in  the  stomach ;  or  to  the  combined  effects 
of  two  or  all  of  these  agents. 

Dr.  BoERHAAVE,  dissatisficd  with  the  opinions 
of  all  who  had  gone  before  him  on  this  subject, 
and  leaning  strongly  to  mechanical  theory,  ad- 
mitted fermentation  as  one  cause  of  digestion,  but 
principally  ascribed  it  to  trituration,  pressure,  and 
powerful  quassation.    The  analogy  of  digestion^ 
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as  performed  in  certain  birds,  seems  to  have  led 
him  into  this  doctrine.  He  had  observed  the  ox- 
trich  to  swallow  pieces  of  iron  and  glass,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  trituration,  because  the  sound 
of  grinding  was  perceptible  to  those  who  listened. 
In  the  granivorous  birds  he  had  noticed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  crop  furnished  with  salivary  glands 
to  macerate  and  soften  their  food,  a  gizzard,  or 
second  stomach,  provided  with  strong  muscles  to 
triturate  the  grain,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  swallow  gravel  to  assist  the  operation.  Cohf 
sidering  the  predominance  of  mathematical  doc- 
trines at  that  period,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this 
great  mechanic  in  medical  science  was  desirous  to 
explain  digestion  on  mechanical  principles. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Mr.  Cheseldek 
appears  to  have  imbibed  some  correct  notions  on 
this  subject.  He  remarked,  that  in  serpents,  some 
birds,  and  several  kinds  of  fishes,  digestion  seemed 
to  be  performed  by  some  unknoivn  menstruum;  as 
he  frequently  found  in  their  stomachs  animals  so 
totally  digested,  before  tfieir  form  teas  destroyed^ 
that  their  very  bones  were  rendered  soft. 

About  the  same  time  M.  Reaumur  instituted 
a  set  of  experiments  concerning  this  function; 
and,  by  a  number  of  clear  and  decisive  facts,  ex- 
hibited in  his  excellent  memoirs  on  this  subject, 
proved  the  existence  and  agency  of  a  solvent  in 
the  stomach. 

About  the  year  1777,  the  Abbe  Spallanzani, 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Pavia,  began,  by  his  numerous  experiments  and 
diversified  inquiries,  to  throw  new  light  upon  the 
function  of  digestion.  Having  directed  his  inqui- 
ries to  a  great  number  of  animals,  man,  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  fishes  and  amphibia,  he  was  led  to 
divide  an  extensive  variety  of  stomachs,  differing 
from  one  another  in  many  important  points  of 
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gtructnre  and  functions,  into  three  classes,  the 
musail^ff  intermediate  and  fnembranous.'' 

Amdhg  such  as  have  muscular  stcHnachs,  he  par* 
ticidad/  examined  common  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks^ 
geese,  pigeons,  &c.  In  these  that  organ  is  pro^ 
yided  wim  very  large  and  powerful  muscles,  capa- 
ble of  grinding  down  to  pov^der  the  grains  and 
dther  aliment  which  they  receive.  He  proved  by 
his  experiments,  that  such  muscular  stomachs  can 
pulven:8e  pieces  of  glass,  and  abrade  and  smooth  the 
fugged  edges  of  the  hardest  substances,  even  of 
granite,  without  any  injury  to  the  animal.  He 
resorted  to  experiments  to  illustrate  the  force  of  tri- 
turation in  these  stomachs,  which  a  person  of  less 
ardour  in  this  kind  of  investigation,  anc^  more  ten- 
derness for  the  animal  creation,  would  certainly 
have  spared.  He  caused  a  leaden  ball,  beset  with 
needles  fixed  in  it,  with  the  points  outwards,  to 
be  forced  down  the  throat  of  a  turkey.  He  con- 
trived to  make  anbther  swallow  a  ball  of  a  still 
more  formidable  construction;  for  it  was  armed 
with  small  lancets,  sharp  at  the  points  and  edges, 
instead  of  needles:  both  balls  were  covered  with 
paper,  to  prevent  the  throat  of  the  animal  from 
Demg  hurt  as  thev  descended,  but  fixed  so  loosely 
as  to  iall  off  in  tne  stomach.  The  consequences 
proved  the  force  and  ruggedness  of  these  muscular 
stomachs  ^  the  needles  and  lancets  were  broken  to 
pieces  and  voided  without  wounding  or  injuring^ 
the  animal. 

But  notwithstanding  such  proofs  of  the  strength 
and  activity  of  tiiis  kind  ot  stomach,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  solvent  powers  of  a  gastric  If^or 
are  combined  even  in  these  animals  with  the  ope- 
ration of  gastric  muscles,  to  effect  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  that  they  mutually  assist  each  other. 
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Spallanzani's  next  experiments  were  directect 
to  animals  possessing  what  he  called  intcrmediaU 
stomachs ;  such  as  are  endowed  with  muscles  less 
thick  and  strong  than  the  former,  but  more  so 
than  the  membranous  stomachs.  Among  these  he 
examined  and  made  experiments  upon  the  raven, 
the  crow,  the  heron,  and  many  other  birds,  which 
have  this  intermediate  structure  of  the  organ  in 
question.  It  was  found  in  these  birds,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  digestion  is  performed  by  a  more 
equal  combination  than  in  the  former  cases,  of 
the  forces  of  muscular  action  and  a  gastric  men- 
struum secreted  for  the  purpose. 

These  interesting  experiments  on  digestion  were 
finished  with  those  animals  which  have  thin  mem^ 
branous  stomachs.  This  class  comprehends  an 
immense  number  of  species,  as  man,  quadrupeds^ 
fishes,  reptiles,  &c*  No  triturating  power  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  stomachs  of  this  description ;  for  their 
muscular  fibres  seem  to  exert  little  other  eflfect 
than  that  of  propelling  their  contents  through  the 
pylorus.  In  proof  of  this  is  alleged  the  well 
known  fact  that  cherries  and  grapes  are  often  re- 
ceived and  voided  entire  from  the  human  alimen- 
tary canal.  The  solvent  power  of  the  gastric 
liquor,  in  these  animals,  was  found  almost  solely  to 
effect  the  dissolution  of  food,  after  the  preparatory 
treatment  of  mastication,  and  the  admixture  of 
saliva.  To  prove  the  cflicacy  of  this  powerful  ageni 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  Spallanzani  enclosed 
different  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in 
linen  bags,  and  in  wooden  tubes,  perforated  in  such 
manner  as  to  admit  the  entrance  of  the  gastric  juice  j 
these  he  swallowed  himself,  and,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, the  contents  of  them  were  found  to  be  dis- 
solved and  discharged.  He  satisfied  himself  that  no 
trituration  could  take  place  by  employing  tubes 
so  thin  and  weak  that  the  slightest  pressure  would 
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havfr  crushed  them  to  pieces  i  yfctnbt  one  wasevet 
broken;  nor  could  he  ever  perceive  the  smallest  de- 
pre^ion  or  fissure.  Of  the  active  solvent  powers 
of  this  gastric  fluid  he  gives  many  remarkable 
proofs.  In  a  dog  it  not  only  dissolved  bones,  but 
was  found  to  corrode  the  enamel  of  two  ^^tes  iu" 
cisores  taken  from  the  jaw  of  a  sheep.  And,  from 
some  experiments  on  himself,  he  observed  it  to  be 
sufficiently  powerful  to  digest  not  only  muscular 
iibres  and  membranes^  but  tendon^  cartilage,  and 
even  bone  itself,  when  not  of  the  hardest  kind. 

The  conclusions  arising  from  these  experiments 
of  the  Professor  of  Pavia  were,  about  the  same  time^ 
confirmed  and  illustrated  by  others  equally  inge* 
nious  and  interesting,  undertaken  by  Dr.  £dwarj> 
Stevens.''  He  prevailed  on  a  person  to  swallow 
little  hollow  spheres  of  silver,  failed  with  food  of 
different  kinds ;  the  sides  of  the  spheres  being  per- 
forated in  various  places,  the  gastric  juice  had 
access  to,  and,  of  course,  could  act  upon  their  con- 
tents; and  when  voided,  the  food  within  them 
was  found  to  be  dissolved,  either  partially  or  en- 
tirely, according  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  the  tim^ 
allowed  for  its  remaining  in  the  stomach. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  John  Hunter  is  to  1>6 
always  enumerated  among  those  who  have  im^ 

f  roved  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  digestion i 
n  addition  to  many  other  improvements,  he  en- 
deavoured to  solve  the  question,  how  the  stomach 
itself  can  remain  unhurt,  while  it  encloses  so  pene- 
trating and  active  a  solvent  as  the  gastric  juice^ 
seeing  that  it  consists  of  materials  similar  to  a  large 
proportion  of  our  food?  He  ascribes  to  the  living 
principle  in  animals  the  power  which  the  stomach, 
possesses  to  resist  that  action  of  its  gastric  fluid 
which  penetrates  and  dissolves  the  aliment.     la 

i/  See  hii  Jjungwrat  J>h4frtjti§fi,  publiihed  at  Edloburgh,  in  the  year 
«777. 

*l 
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confirmation  of  this  he  observes,  that  intestinftt 
worms  can  remain  a  considerable  time  unhurt  itt 
the  stomach,  while  they  retain  the  principle  of  lifei 
but  as  soon  as  they  lose  this,  they  ate  dissolved  and 
digested,  like  other  substances^  In  like  manner 
he  asserts,  that  while  the  stomach  itself  retains  this 
living  principle,  the  gastric  fluid  caAnot  exert  it* 
solvent  powers  on  it;  but  when  the  person  dJie^,? 
particularly  in  cases  of  violent  and  sudden  death, 
that  fluid  immediately  begins  to  corrode  it,  and 
sometimes  is  found  to  have  made  its  way  entirely 
through  the  coats  of  the  stomach  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen/ 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  result  from  all  the  miMf 
successful  inquiries  concerning  digestion,  mttdii 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  that  this  fiinctioA 
is  variously  performed  by  mechanical  action,  of 
chemical  solution^  in  different  animals,  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  stomach,  and  the  nature  of  thb 
gastric  secretion;  and  that  in  man,  and  many 
other  tribes  of  animals  which  possess  similar  orga- 
nization of  this  viscus,  it  is  effected  by  the  solvent 
operation  of  the  gastric  fluid  independently  of  tri-' 
turation. 

Besides  the  points  in  physiology  already  noticed^ 
many  others  might  be  mentioned  which  have  oh^ 
doubtedly  received  much  elucidation  and  improviev 
ment  in  the  course  of  the  late  century.  The  senses 
of  Vision  and  Hearings  which  had  previously  de- 
rived a  great  deal  of  light  from  the  endeavours  used 
to  investigate  them,  have  been  examined  with  still 
more  minuteness  and  success  within  the  last  huit* 
dred  years,  and  many  new  facts  and  principles  coifr- 
cerning  them  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained^ 
But  the  doctrines  of -Stcre/zoTi  and  Nntritionyihoxx^ 
SOL  fundamental  in  a  thorough  acquaintance  wftli 

c  Pbil,  TrMu^  ToL  hjL  p.  447* 
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the  animal  economy,  notwithstanding  all  the  dili- 
gence and  ingenuity  bestowed  on  ihem  by  a  mul- 
titude ot  physiologists,  have  not  been  cultivated 
with  equal  success,  and  indeed  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  better  understood  at  this  time  than  they 
■  were  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  c<.-lebrated  doctrine  of  the  Vitality  of  ike 
blood,  which  was  first  distinctly  taught  in  modern 
thnes  by  Harvey,  found  a  new  and  able  advo- 
cate in  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who  maintained,  ia 
his  lectures,  that  the  fluids  as  well  as  the  loltdr 
were  possessed  of  the  principle  of  life.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  he  endeavoured  to  support  this 
doctrine  are  not  only  ingenious  and  forcible  in 
themselves  1  but  they  derive  additional  strength 
from  the  theory  of  respiration,  and  the  principles 
of  pneumatic  chemistry,  which  arc  now  generally 
received. 

Within  the  period  assigned  to  this  retrospect, 
the  functions  and  laws  of  the  Nftrous Systemnzve 
been  investigated  with  the  grealcst  zeal.  Willis, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  improvement,  by  his  accurate  descriptioo 
of  the  bram  and  nerves.  Vieussens,  in  his  Neu- 
7'ograp/tia,  pursued  the  subject  with  much  discern- 
ment. Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Hoffmah 
Still  further  prosecut«l  this  inquiry;  and  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  it,  Dr.  Cullen  exerted 
all  his  powers  in  the  same  course.  The  use  made 
by  the  two  Utter  of  the  knowledge  gained  on  this 
subject,  IB  constracting  their  medical  theories, 
wiU  be  mentioned  more  particularly  under  the 
succeeding  head. 

Comparative  phytiology  has  been  cultivated  with 
great  ardour  and  success  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury now  under  contemplation.  Haller,  though 
chiefly  devoted  to  human  physiology,  did  not  neg- 
lect the  ioBtniction  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
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comparative  view  of  the  functions  of  man  and 
other  animals.  The  Hunters,  the  Monros,  and 
most  of  the  other  distinguished  anatomists  of  the 
late  century,  laboured  in  this  field  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  assiduity.  The  great  anatomical  work 
planned  by  Vicq-d'-Azyr,  whichwas  mentioned 
under  the  preceding  head,  was  principally  designed 
to  deduce  a  body  of  physiological  principles,  which, 
l)y  comparison,  might  illustrate  the  functions  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.  The  numerous  com« 
parative  inquiries  concerning  animals  of  warm  and 
cold  blood,  and  those  which,  in  respect  of  the 
function  of  generation,  are  distinguished  into  vi- 
viparous and  oviparous,  have  already  thrown  much 
new  and  important  light  on  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  opened  a  train  of  investigation  which 
hereafter  will  probably  lead  to  still  more  interest- 
ing results.  Mr.  Blumenbach,  of  Goettingen, 
whose  physiological  labours  deserve  very  high 
praise,  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Specimen  Plnjsiolos^ia  comparata  inter  animantia 
calidi  sanguinis  Vivipara  et  Ovipara/  The  re- 
cent work  of  M.  Cuvier,  on  comparative  anato- 
my, furnishes  an  abundance  of  the  materials  re- 
quisite for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  this 
part  of  science. 

Within  a  few  years  the  irritability  of  vegetables 
has  attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists; and  the  interesting  facts  which  it  offers  have 
been  naturally  combined  with  the  great  body  of 
corresponding  facts  presented  by  the  animal  king-» 
dom.  Such  general  views  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  the  light  they  afford 
may  be  clearly  discerned  in  an  estimate  of  the 
progress  and  present  state  of  medical  opinions. 
To  the  account  before  given  of  the  labours  qf 

/Vide  Cmmmt,  So(,  J?^^.  Stunt,  Coitin^,  ToL  ix. 
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Haller,  in  the  fofmer  part  of  the  century,  to 
escertain  tlie  fundamental  laws  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy,^it  would  be  improper  not  to  add  those  lately 
undertaken  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Abbe 
FoNTANA.  By  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which 
accuracy  and  industry  are  eminently  conspicuous, 
the  Abbe  has  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  the  existence  of  a  principle  in  the  animal 
fibre,  independent  of  nervous  energy,  from  which 
result,  on  the  application  of  certain  exciting  powers, 
the  various  actions  suited  to  the  support  of  animal 
life.  This  principle,  which  with  Haller  he  de- 
nominates irritability,  has  been  since  proved  by  a 
great  variety  of  facts  to  be  susceptible  of  two  re- 
markable changes  in  the  living  fibre,  viz.  increase 
and  diminution,  depending  upon  the  abstraction 
or  accumulation  of  stimulant  powers.  In  support 
of  this  general  principle,  which  is  supposed  uni- 
versally to  belong  to  animated  nature,  the  aid  of 
many  facts,  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
has  been  recently  added.  As  the  functions  of 
the  animal  economy,  viz.  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion,  to  which  the  nerves  seem  alone  to  be 
necessary,  are  never  satisfactorily  observed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  presumed  that  the  ab- 
sence of  nerves  in  this  kingdom  can  in  no  degree 
diminish  the  analogy  which  is  attempted  to  be 
established  between  these  two  grand  divisions  of 
created  nature.  It  is  contended  by  these  f^ysi- 
ologists  that  there  is  a  principle  of  action  common 
to  both  kingdoms,  upon  which  their  respective 
functions  chiefly  depend,  and  which  is  believed  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  are  laid  down 
for  the  regulation  of  the  in;itability  of  the  animal 
fibre.  By  the  term  irritability,  nothing  more  is 
here  meant  than  merely  to  express  a  fact ;  which 
fact  is  this,  that  certain  parts  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables prepossessed  of  a  property,  by  which,  upon 
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the  application  of  a  stimulus,  the  ends  of  a  straight 
fibre  approach  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  mar 
meter  or  area  of  a  curved  or  circular  one  is  dimU 
nished. 

For  the  facts  respecting  the  functions  of  vegeta- 
bles from  which  the  above  mentioned  principles 
have  been  drawn,  the  world  is  indebted,  among^ 
many  others,  to  Hales,  Grew,  Duhamel,  Bqh* 

NET,     BcJFFON,     SPALLANZANI,      DeS     FoNTAINBS^ 

Gmelin,  Ingenhouz,  Hunter,  Broussoket,  Dar* 
WIN,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  disciples 
of  the  Linrnean  school.  And  when  the  progress 
made  by  them  in  vegetable  physiology  is  consi* 
dered  in  relation  to  the  discoveries  obtained  br 
Haller  and  Fontana  in  animal  physiology,  it 
will  not  appear  surprizing  that  inferences  and 
doctrines  of  the  greatest  interest  have  recently 
been  thence  deduced.  The  physiological  principle 
of  Brown  and  Darwin,  which  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  medical  world, 
are  conclusions  resulting  from  that  great  body  of 
facts.  But  of  these  more  particular  notice  will  be 
taken  under  the  next  head. 

Theories  of  Generation  have  engaged  much 
attention  during  the  last  century.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  one,  Leuwenhoeck  ut* 
tracted  notice  by  his  microscopical  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  senien  masculinuniy  in  which  he  be- 
lieved that  he  saw  numerous  animalcula ;  one  of 
which  was  destined  to  form  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  embryo.  This  supposed  discovery  gave  rise 
to  a  theory  not  yet  altogetner  exploded,  according 
to  which  the  womb  or  the  female  only  affords  to 
the  embryo  a  lodging,  and  the  requisite  supplies 
of  nourishment. 

M.  BuFFON  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  fe- 
male holds  a  more  important  share  in  the  process 
of  generation.    He  asserts  that  animalcula^  or  or* 
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£nic  particles,  are  to  be  found  in  the  semen  of 
th  sexes ;  and  he  derives  that  of  the  female  from 
the  ovaria,  denying,  at  the  same  time,  that  anf 
ovum  exists  in  those  parts.  But  in  this  he  is  com* 
monty  supposed  to  be  mistaken. 

The  opmion  more  generally  adopted  within  A 
few  yeiSlrs  is,  that  an  impregnation  of  the  ovunk 
by  the  influence  of  the  semen  masculikium  is  e^ 
sential  to  conception.  The  Abbe  Si^allanzam 
has  thrown  much  light  o^  this  obscure  subject  jr 
he  labours  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  experiments^ 
that  the  animalcule  exists  entire  in  tne  female 
ovum,  and  that  the  male  semen  is  only  necessary . 
to  vivify  and  put  it  in  motion. 

This  part  of  physiology  furnishes  one. among 
Aumerous  instances,  in  which  modem  improve* 
ftients  in  science  serve  to  support  Md  confirm  re^ 
ligious  faith.  It  was  nientioned,  in  the  last  chap* 
ter,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen-^ 
tury,  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  began  to 
be  discarded  by  the  ablest  physiologists;  still, 
however,  it  continued  to  find  some  advocates  long 
after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  The  athc'* 
istical  tendency  of  this  doctrine  is  obvious ;  for  if 
a  single  animal  could  be  produced  in  this  manner, 
what  should  prevent  the  universe  from  having 
come  into  existence  without  an  intelligent  author? 
Accordingly  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  pro- 
duction of  animals  was,  in  general,  fondly  em- 
braced by  those  who  wished  to  exclude  God  from 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  world.  But 
all  the  experiments  and  discoveries  which  were 
made,  on  the  subject  of  generation,  in  the  course 
of  the  century  under  review,  have  served  to  dis- 
credit this  doctrine ;  so  that  it  is  now  considered, 
by  the  most  eminent  naturalists,  as  exploded.  It 
is  true,  difficulties,  or  rather  darkness  and  doubt, 
•till  exist,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  genen« 
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tion  of  one  class  of  animals ;  but  all  modern  ei» 
periments  seem  to  concur  with  analogy  in  show* 
mg,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  unphilosophi- 
cal  and  untenable.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  every  successive  step  which  has  been  taken  in 
developing  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,  and  every  new  ray  of  light  that  has 
been  shed  upon  this  interesting  subject,  in  modem 
times,  have  made  more  apparent  the  absurdityof 
atheism,  and  furnished  new  demonstration  of  the. 
existence  and  wisdom  of  the  Great  First  Ca^sq^ 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  medical  system  of  Galen 
was  restored,  and  began  generally  to  prevail. 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  famous  Para- 
celsus laid  the  foundation  or  a  chemical  system, 
which  attracted  much  notice,  and  excited  a  vio- 
lent contest  with  the  followers  of  Galen.  The 
efficacy  of  the  remedies  employed  by  Paracelsus 
and  his  disciples,  and  the  bold  and  confident  terms 
in  which  their  virtues  were  extolled,  procured^ 
with  many,  the  reception  of  his  system,  and  for  a 
long  time  supported  its  popularity  and  fame.  But 
the  regular  and  systematic  physicians  still  generally- 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  Galen,  and,  by  their 
superior  learning,  were  enabled  to  keep  possession 
of  the  schools  of  physic  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv. 

About  this  time  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
qf  the  blood  began  to  be  generally  received,  which, 
together  with  that  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle ^ 
and  the  thoracic  ducty  gave  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
Galenic  theory.  In  the  destruction  of  this  theory, 
the  operation  of  the  revolution  in  philosophy,  et- 
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fected  by  Lord  Bacon,  deserves  likewise  to  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  His  method  of  philosophizing 
exhibited  the  futility  of  the  numberless  hypotheses 
which  are  found  in  the  system  of  Galen,  and  ex- 
cited a  disposition  to  observe  facts  and  make  expe- 
riments. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
contest  between  the  Gralenical  and  Chemical 
physicians  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  ani- 
mosity and  indecorum.  The  influence  of  the 
writings  of  Galileo,  aided  by  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  introduced  mathematical 
reasoning  into  the  doctrines  of  medicine.  The 
progress  made  about  this  time  in  the  knowledge 
pf  th^  organic  structure  of  animals,  which  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  had  extended  the  ap- 
plication of  mechanical  philosophy,  in  order  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy* 
The  agency  of  the  nerves  or  moving  powers  of  ani- 
mals was,  at  that  time,  so  little  understood,  that 
physicians  universally,  whether  Galenists,  Chemists^ 
or  Mathematicians,  considered  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  fluids  as  the  cause  of  diseases,  and  the 
medium  of  the  operation  of  remedies.  Hence  arose 
the  Humoral  Pathology^  which  then  predominated 
in  every  system  of  opmions,  however  diversified  in 
other  respects.  While  the  followers  of  Galek 
were  daily  losing  ground  from  the  circumstances 
which  have  just  been  stated,  the  Chemists  gained 
some  accession  of  strength  frona  the  doctnnes  of 
the  humoral  pathology.  Chemical  reasoning 
was  readily  adopted  to  explain  the  various  acri- 
monies which  were  supposed  to  infest  the  circu- 
lating mass,  and  thereby  to  give  origin  to  diseases. 
On  this  ground  the  use  of  stimulating,  cordial  and 
sudorific  remedies  became  fashionable  throughout 
Europe,  in  the  latter  half  of  tbe  seventeenth  cen- 
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tuiy.  This  doctrine,  which  exhibits  tlie  last  glifVf* 
meriDg  of  the  chemical  sect^  attained  its  utmost 
height,  and  was  taught  and  practised  with  the 

freatest  applause  by  the  celebrated  Francis  De 
/E  BoE,  more  known  by  bis  Latin  name  of  Syl-* 
vius,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Leyden,  who  continued  for  many  years  the  medi-^ 
cal  oracle  of  Europe,  and  gave  an  eminent  degree 
of  eclat  to  the  seminary  to  which  he  belonged. 
With  this  physician  acidity  formed  the  principal 
source  of  morbid  affections,  and  he  extended  and 
supported  his  doctrine  by  every  analogy,  that  the 
learning  of  that  period  and  the  utmost  ingenuity 
could  devise.  Agents  adapted  to  correct  or  expel 
this  acrimony  were  exalted  into  universal  remedies^ 
and  supplied  every  intention  of  cure. 

To  oppose  the  cardiac  and  akxipharmic  doctrines^ 
of  the  Sylvian  school,  which  often  consisted  in  doing 
violence  to  nature,  and  could  not  fail,  when  car- 
ried to  extremes,^  of  increasing  the  mischiefs  it 
was  intended  to  remove,  required  the  powers  ot  a 
rreat  and  original  mind.  For  this  purpose  the  ik 
nistrious  Sydenham  was  eminently  suited.  The  sa* 
^acity  of  this  physician  led  him,  by  an  almost  seem-^ 
mg  intuition,  to  discern  and  obey  the  dictates  of  na-^ 
lure,  and  to  afford  every  proper  assistance  without 
urging  her  to  useless  and  hazardous  efforts.  The 
effects  of  this  revolution  were  immediately  seen  in 
the  improved  treatment  of  acute  diseases  of  every 
class,  when,  instead  of  the  fashionable  akxiphar- 
mic remedies,  intended  to  promote  imaginary  de-' 
purations^  by  additional  heat  and  increased  sti- 
mulus, a  safer  antiphlogistic  or  cooling  plan  wa^ 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  unload  the  oppressed  habit^ 
to  reduce  excessive  action,  and  to  preserve  thoir 
strength  of  the  system  for  the  subsequent  conflict* 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  application  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  me^ 
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dical  theoiy  had  attained  its  greatest  height.  The 
mathematicians  were  alike  hostile  to  the  Galenists 
and  Cb^inifits.  With  equal  aversion  they  discarded 
(the  gu0lities,  elements^  temperaments,  concoction^ 
and  crises  of  the  Galenist  3  and  the  Arch^eus  of  Van 
IbLMONTp  the  salts^  the  svlphur,  the  mercury,  the 
acids,  alkalies,  effervescences,  fermentations,  ebuir 
iitians  and  deflagrations  of  the  Chen^ist.  Instead 
of  such  objects  as  these^  the  mathematical  patho- 
logists efideavoured  to  direct  the  public  attention 
to  mechanical  tension  and  relaxation,  to  true  and 
spurious  plethora,  to  obstruction  and  error  loci,  to 
excessive  or  deficient  motion  of  the  fluids,  and  to 
thek  lentor,  tenuity  or  dissolution.  Flushed  with ' 
their  success  in  astronomical  inquiries,  and  with 
their  dominion  over  the  globe  we  inhabit,  the 
Mathematicians  confidently  imagined  they  should 
£nd  no  difficulty  in  subjecting  the  province  of  me* 
<iicine  to  their  extensive  empire.  The  Chemists  of 
that  day  had  little  to  urge  against  the  claims  of 
these  invaders.  Their  loose,  visionary  and  capri- 
cious doctrines  (for  such  was  undoubtedly  much 
of  the  chemistry  of  that  period)  could  make  no 
6uccessful  opposition  to  the  axioms,  postulates, 
propositiojis,  lemmas,  problems,  theorems,  demon- 
strations, corollaries,  and  calculations,  with  which 
the  mathematicians  were  constantly  armed  when 
they  entered  into  controversy.  Bellini,  of  Flo- 
rence, as  was  formerly  observed,  was  among  the 
first  medical  writers  who  introduced  mechanical 
jreasoning ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  application  of 
it  was  extended  still  further  by  Professor  Borelli, 
who  prosecuted  the  subject  with  great  learning  and 
zeal.  The  laborious  calculations  made  by  these 
mathematicians  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  heart  in 
propelling  the  biood,^  and  by  the  stomach  in  the  di- 

g  BottLLi  believed  that  he  made  k  clearly  to  appear,  that  the  force  pf 
the  hcirt  is  equal  to  i8opoo/MH«£r  weight;  while  Dr.  Kftiii'f  ^'Hlltithn 
PBdocct  the  power  of  the  left  feairidc  to/w  mmmv. 
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gestion  of  food,  are  signal  examples  of  the  deliH 
sion  which  then  occupied  the  most  respectable 
minds.  But  no  person  at  this  period  seems  to  have 
proceeded  further  in  this  course  than  the  celebrated 
Dr.  PiTCAiRN,  who,  during  some  of  the  last  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  held  a  medical  profes- 
sorship in  the  University  of  Leydcn.  He  fluttered 
himself  that  medical  pnnciples  might  be  supported 
by  a  clear  train  of  mathematical  reasoning,  which 
would  defy  the  attacks  of  the  sophist,  and  which 
would  be  exempt  from  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
and  prejudice.  His  works  are  full  of  postulates, 
data  and  demonstrations.  And,  after  a  long  parade 
of  geometrical  forms,  he  supposes  himselr  to  have 
arrived  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  science  of  me- 
dicine.* 

The  mechanic  theory  of  n^edicine  is  now  so  ob- 
solete that  even  the  most  illiterate  affect  to  smile 
at  the  absurdities  of  that  kind,  which  were  often 
uttered  by  learned  men.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  amidst  all  its  extravagance,  it  was  an 
important  step  towards  improvement;  and  it  will 
certainly  be  rescued  from  contempt  by  the  recol-  , 
lection  that  it  was  once  honoured  with  the  great 
names  of  Borelli,  Boerhaave  and  Newton. 

The  Italian  and  Dutch  schools,  though  hurried 
into  wild  extremes  by  the  rage  of  mathematical 
reasoning  which  then  prevailed,  possessed  an  un- 
rivalled celebrity  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  history  of  medicine  at  that  period  par- 
ticularly dwells  on  the  merits  and  services  of  many 
of  their  physicians,  and  abundantly  justifies  their 
claim  to  distinction. 

Thus  stood  the  science  of  medicine  at  the  be- 

h  PiTCAiRN  concludes  his  chapter,  J)e  divisiont  Morborum,  thus  trium- 
phantly ;  *'  ^uapropter  non  dubito  me  solvisse  noblU  f>roblema^  quod  eit^  dato  mtrbo^ 
invenire  remedium,  Jamque  optu  exfgi**  Vide  Etementa  Medicimm  Fby*uo» 
MutLcmutiea^  p.  1 7  7.  The  annals  of  science  can  scarcely  furnish  a  more 
Itriking  example  of  the  delusion  of  cDthusiasm,  or  the  blindness  of  prejudioe* 
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ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  auspi- 
cious period,  every  part  of  science  began  to  as- 
sume a  more  correct  and  improved  aspect,  and, 
from  the  vast  and  diversified  labours  of  the  pre- 
ceding age,  it  had  become  more  practicable  to 
select  and  combine  the  materials  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  theories  of  medicine  which  were  speedily 
to  appear.  Accordingly,  very  early  in  the  century 
three  new  and  considerably  different  systems  were 

? resented  to  the  world  in  the  writings  of  Stahl; 
loFFMAN,  and  BoERHAAVE.  And  they  are  the 
more  worthy  of  examination  at  the  present  time, 
as  they  not  only  engrossed  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians during  a  great  part  of  the  century,  but  as 
even  now  they  are  not  without  influence  upon 
principles  and  practice. 

Notwithstanding  the  seniority  of  Stahl  and 
Hoffman  by  a  few  years,  they  were,  as  theorists 
of  medicine,  strictly  the  cotemporaries  of  Boer- 
HAAVE.  It  is  judged  expedient  to  begin  with  the 
latter  in  this  place,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
great  importance  and  celebrity  of  his  svstem,  but 
because  his  doctrines  held  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  predominant  philosophy  of  that  period,  and 
those  of  the  two  others  with  the  succeeding 
theories. 

Herman  Boerhaave  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  and  a  writer,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  all  respects  he  de- 
serves to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  orreatestmen 
that  ever  adorned  the  medical  profession.  He 
possessed  a  vast  range  of  erudition,  and  had  cul- 
tivated the  auxiliary  branches  of  medicine  with 
such 'assiduity,  that  he  particularly  excelled  in 
anatomy,  chemistry  and  botany.  No  physician, 
since  Galen,  has  so  authoritatively  swayed  the 
empire  of  opinion,  nor  been  more  universally  obey- 
ed m  the  schools  of  physic.     Endowed  by  nature 
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with  a  powerful,  logical  and  systematic  mind^  ha 
seemed  to  be  designed  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
of  error  and  prejudice  with  which  he  found  medi' 
cal  learning  overgrown,  to  collect  knowledge  from 
erery  source,  and  to  present  it  to  the  world  em- 
bodied in  that  clear,  consistent,  elegant  and  lumi« 
nous  state  of  arrangement,  which  constitutes  him 
the  parent  of  medical  theory.' 

In  framing  his  system  of  physic,  Boerhaavb 
seems  diligently  to  have  studied  the  writings  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  physicians,  from  Hippo- 
crates down  to  Sydenham.  Though  extremely 
partial  to  the  mechanical  principles  of  Bellini 
and  Pitcairn,  he  appears  to  have  endeavoured^ 
as  much  as  possible,  to  divest  himself  of  prejudice 
in  favour  of^former  systems,  and  to  make  a  candid 
and  genuine  selection  of  truth  from  every  source. 
Besides  availing  himself  of  the  experience  of  Hip- 
pocrates, and  other  observers  or  nature  in  every 
age,  he  drew  many  of  his  doctrines  from  the  che^ 
mical  as  well  as  mathematical  philosophy  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived. 

t  This  great  man  was  born  at  a  village  near  Leyden,  in  the  year  x66S, 
■od  died  in  1738.  The  space  which  he  filled  in  the  scientific  world,  fior 
upwards  of  forty  years,  was  so  great,  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  ignorant  of  his  inunenie  learning, 
his  singular  talents,  or  his  numerous  and  inestimable  works.  His  moral 
and  religioiu  character  is  as  worthy  of  commemoration  as  his  inteUectnal 
endowments.  ^  Some,  though  few,**  (says  his  great  diiciple,  HALLct) 
will  rival  him  in  erudition;  li^  divine  temper,  kmd  to  all,  beneficent  to 
foes  and  adversaries,  detracfmg  from  no  man's  merits,  and  binding  by  £i- 
Tours  his  daily  opponents,  may  perhaps  never  be  paralleled.*'  He  was  at 
(mce  a  practical  philosopher  and  an  eminent  christian.  No  one  was  ever 
less  moved  by  the  attacks  of  envy  aad  malice ;  no  one  ever  bore  with  more 
firmness  and  resignation  the  evils  of  life.  Simplicity  was  the  characterisic 
of  his  manners.  He  was  easy  and  familiar  in  hb  converse ;  perfectly  free 
from  parade  of  every  kind;  grave  and  sober  in  demeanor,  axid  yet  disposed 
to  pleasantry,  and  occasionally  indulging  in  good  humoured  raillery.  He 
was  almost  adored  by  his  pupils,  whose  interests  he  regarded  with  the 
kindness  of  a  parent,  and  whom,  when  sick,  he  attended  preferaUf  to 
any  other  patients.  Fiety  of  the  most  amiable  cast,  was  wrought  in  the 
very  habit  of  his  soul;  the  perusal  of  the  scriptures  was  one  of  his  habitual 
and  stated  employments;  and  the  business  of  every  day  was  preceded  by  the 
devotional  exercises  of  the  doKt*  Ctmral  Bioffr^fby  by  John  AiK£M| 
M*  D.  and  others,  vol.  \u 
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Bosrhaave's  Institutes j  which  is  his  theoretical 
work,  contain  all  the  discoveries  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  known  at  that  time;  and  that  system 
likewise  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  which  he 
thought  proper  to  adopt.  His  Aphorisms,  or  prao 
Heal  work,  with  all  their  imperfections,  contain 
perhaps  more  medical  learning  than  any  book  ex« 
tant  of  the  same  size. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Boerhaavian 
system  is  the  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  economy,  whether  in  health  or 
disease,  upon  mechanical  principles.  Under  the 
impression  of  such  opinions  he  considered  the 
body  chiefly  as  an  hydraulic  machine,  com-* 
posed  of  a  conic,  elastic^  inflected  canal,  di» 
irided  into  similar  less  canals,  all  proceedini; 
from  the  same  trunk,  which  being  at  last  co£ 
lected  into  a  retiform  contexture,  mutually  open 
into  each  other,  and  send  off  two  orders  of  vessels, 
lymphatics  and  veins,  the  former  terminating  in 
different  cavities,  the  latter  in  the  hpart;  that 
these  tubes  are  destined  for  the  convevance  of  the 
animal  fluids,  in  the  circulation  of  which  he  sup- 
posed life  to  consist,  and  on  the  free  and  undis* 
turbed  motion  of  which  he  judged  health  to  de- 
pend. He  therefore  believed  obstruction  to  be  the 
proximate  cause  of  most  diseases;  and  this  ob- 
rtruction  he  supposed  to  be  produced  either  by  a 
constriction  ot  the  vessels,  or  by  a  lentar  in  the 
blood. 

In  Boerhaave's  doctrine  of  ohstruction,  which 
is  fundamental  in  his  system,  he  makes  an  impor- 
tant use  of  Leuweniioeck's  supposed  discoveries 
concerning  the  blood.  That  eminent  microsoK 
pical  investigator  had  imagined  that  he  found  each 
fflobule  of  red  blood  composed  of  six  serous  glo- 
Dules,  the  serous  of  six  lymphatic  globules,  the 
lymphatic  pf  six  other  globuleg  still  fiper,  aod  w 
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on  in  a  similar  progression  till  these  particles  were 
diminished  down  to  the  finest  and  most  subtile  of 
all,  namely,  the  nervous  fluid.  According  to 
Boerhaave's  opinion,  the  diameters  of  the  vessels 
also  decreased  in  the  same  regular  series,  perfectly 
corresponding  vsrith  the  size  of  the  globules.  This 
explains  his  Frequent  introduction  of  error  loci  in 
his  account  of  obstruction  and  inflammation.  But 
as  the  notions  of  Leuwenhoeck  on  this  subject  are 
now  generally  exploded,  so  likewise  must  be  the 
inferences  and  doctrines  grounded  upon  them. 

It  was  taken  for  granted  by  Boerhaave,  and  by 
almost  all  preceding  medical  writers,  that  dis- 
eases always  arise  either  from  some  depravity 
of  the  fluids,  or  some  fault  in  the  composition 
or  cohesion  of  the  simple  solids ;  and  that  wher- 
ever such  disorders  exist,  they  are  always  sus- 
ceptible of  a  definite  character,  and  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  senses.  He  believed  the  fluids  to 
be  liable  to  contamination  by  acid  and  alkaline 
acrimony,  and  by  other  morbific  matters  variously 
constituted,  and  to  be  disordered  by  lentor  and 
excessive  tenuity.  The  simple  solid,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  is  subject  to  very  frequent  changes  of 
condition,  from  weakness  and  excessive  stiflfhessor 
elasticity,  and  from  laxity  and  rigidity. 

Boerhaave  supposed  the  proximate  cause  of 
fever  to  consist  in  a  lentor  or  viscidity  prevailing  in 
the  mass  of  blood,  and  stagnating  in  the  extreme 
vessels.  To  this  he  attributed  the  cold  stage  of 
fevers,  and  all  its  consequences.  It  is  true  that 
he  afterwards  introduced,  though  with  some  doubt 
and  hesitation,  as  an  additional  part  of  the  proxi- 
mate cause,  an  inertia  of  that  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous fluid  which  is  destined  to  the  heart.  It  was 
one  of  his  positions,  that  the  morbid  heat  in  fever, 
being  a  symptom  only,  might  therefore  be  disre- 
|[ardcd. 
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His  doctrines  of  acid  and  alkaline  acrimony^  of 
fermentation^  and  of  morbific  matter  in  the  bloody 
were  evidently  derived  from  the  chemical  theories 
which,  then  prevailed.  And  from  the  mechanical 
philosophy  he  borrowed  his  opinions  concerning 
the  diseases  of  the  simple  solid;  concerning  defici- 
ent or  excessive  circulatory  motion;  concerning 
obstruction  and  error  loci;'  and  concerning  the 
lentor  and  morbid  tenuity  of  the  fluids. 

The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  this 
system  are  numerous  and  important.  Though  it 
was  exhibited  by  the  illustrious  author  in  a  very- 
attractive  and  elegant  form,  and  long  possessed  an 
unrivalled  deforce  of  reputation ;  yet  it  appears  that 
time  and  the  great  mass  of  improvements  since 
made  in  every  department  of  medical  knowledge 
have  effected  its  entire  overthrow. 

The  leading  defects  in  the  Boerhaavian  system 
arc  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  humoral  patho^ 
logy,  and  a  constant  neglect  of  the  moving  powers 
of  the  animal  body.  In  his  notions  of  various  acri- 
monies and  of  Icntor  he  yielded  almost  entirely  to  a 
hypothetical  mode  of  reasoning.  In  his  consider-  - 
ation  of  the  diseases  of  the  solids,  be  dwelt  too 
much  on  the  changes  of  the  simple  inanimate  solid^ 
and  too  little  on  those  of  the  living  or  vital  solid. 
Most  of  the  faults,  however,  of  his  theory  are 
chargeable  rather  on  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
and  on  the  general  imperfection  of  knowledge  at 
that  period,  compared  with  the  present,  than  on 
any  defects  in  himself.  It  is  surprizing  that  he 
considered  his  system  as  having  advanced  so  near 
to  perfection ;  for  though  he  lived  almost  forty  years 
after  he  had  formed  it,  he  seems  to  have  made  in 
all  that  time  but  few  corrections  or  additions  which 
can  be  thought  to  be  of  any  moment. 

i  By   this  phniK  it  meant  the  entrance  of  Dirticlct  of  the  blood  intf 
ttsieU  whoK  capacity  is  too  fOuU  to  traiuiiiit  tMBb 
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Tlic  next  medical  theorist  whose  system  <Je^ 
mands  notice,  is  George  Ernest  St ahl,  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  who  was  so  illus- 
triously distinguished  for  his  improvements  in  Che- 
mistry, mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 
For  a  long  time  this  was  the  prevailing  system  in 
Germany;  and  the  traces  of  it  may  be  discerned 
in  many  modern  writings,  which  still  maintain 
a  high  degree  of  authority. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  system  is  that 
the  rational  soul  of  man  presides  over,  and  govern* 
the  whole  economy  of  his  body  both  in  hesilth  and 
sickness.  In  all  ages  physicians  have  supposed  the 
existence  of  a  power  or  faculty  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, by  which  it  is  enabled  to  resist  injuries,  and 
to  correct  and  remove  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  This  power,  by  many  of  the  ancients, 
was  vaguely  termed  nature^  and  under  the  denomi- 
nation o{vis  conservatrix  et  mcdicatrix  nature,  has 
been  long  celebrated  in  the  schools  of  medicine. 

Stahl  explicitly  founds  his  system  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  this  poxva^  of  naturey  so  much  spoken 
of*  is  nothing  else  than  a  faculty  of  the  rational 
soul.*  On  many  occasions  he  imagines  the  soul 
to  act  independently  of  the  state  of  tne  body;  and 
that,  without  any  physical  necessity  arising  from  a 
particular  state,  the  soul,  merely  in  consequence  of 
Its  intelligence,  perceiving  the  application  of 
noxious  powers,  or  the  approach  of  disease  from 
any  cause,  immediately  excites  such  motions  in  the 
body  as  are  suited  to  obviate  the  hurtful  or  perni- 


4  It  appears  that  physicians  arc  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  moda 
•f  understanding  the  Stablian  theory.  In  proof  of  this  the  foUowinj^ 
quotation  w  offered  from  a  writer  of  high  reputation."  Staul  hat  beea 
reproached  for  having  ascribed  too  much  to  the  soul;  but  they  who  have 
done  this,  either  have  never  read  his  works  or  did  not  understand  them. 
The  soul,  according  to  Stahl,  is  a  being  purely  material;  or  rather  he 
admitted  no  sool;  only  the  vital  principle  of  an  vrgaoiied  bodyr'  Ziai« 
MJtaMAN  fn  Etc^irUiut^  voL  1.  p.  9^« 
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Clous  effects  which  might  otherwise  take  place.  He 
sometimes  mentions  two  opposite  principles  or  pro- 
pensities in  the  human  frame;  one  constantly  and 
uniformly  tending  to  corruption  and  decay,  the 
other  to  life  and  health ;  the  former  founded  on  the 
elementary  composition  of  the  body,  the  latter  de- 
pending immediately  on  the  energy  of  the  mind 
or  soul.     By  means  of  the  nerves,  the  influence  of 
the  soul  is  extended  to  every  part  of  the  system, 
and  if  their  action  be  impeded  or  deranged,  disease 
is  the  unavoidable  consequence.     A  plethora  and 
lentor  of  the  blood  is  therefore  the  proximate  cause 
of  disease,  as  the  energy  of  the  mind  is  thereby- 
diminished,  and  its  action  on  the  body  obstructed. 
Hence,  to  lessen  the  quantity,  and  to  break  down  the 
lentor  of  the  blood,  the  soul  exerts  all  its  powers, 
tind  excites  haemorrhages,  sweats,  diarrhoeas,  fevers, 
and  the  like.     These  efforts  are  sometimes  happy 
and  successful ;  at  other  times  they  fail  to  answer 
the  purpose,  and  may  occasionally  even  do  mischief, 
especially  when  opposed  by  the  improper  interfer- 
ence of  physicians,  or  by  some  internal  accidental 
or  organic  impediment. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  health  and  disease  which 
Stahl  delivered  to  his  pupils  and  readers,  and 
which  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  and  support 
by  all  his  great  powers  of  learning  and  ingenuity. 
But,  in  his  ponderous  volume  on  this  subject,  en- 
titled Theoria  Medica  Vera,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  logical  arrangement,  the  elegance  and  perspi- 
cuity which  are  constantly  displayed  in  the  writings 
of  BoERHAAVE.  There  were  not  wanting,  how^ 
ever,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, many  followers  of  Stahl,  who  thoroughly 
imbibed  his  principles,  and  pursued  his  practice  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  Among  these,  Juncker 
and  Carl,  particularly  the  former,  in  his  work,  en* 
Jtitled  Conspecliis  Therapeia:  SpeciaUs^  have  given 
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a  much  better  account  than  himself  of  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  their  Preceptor. 

To  many,  the  Stahlian  theory  appears  so  fanciful 
and  absurd,  that  they  can  scarcely  think  it  deserv* 
ing  of  a  serious  refutation.  But  still,  it  has  been 
often  thought  there  are  such*  appearances  of  intel- 
ligence and  design  in  the  operations  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  many  eminent  physicians  have  been 
induced  to  countenance  similar  opinions.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Perrault,  in  France; 
Nichols  and  Mead,  in  England ;  Porter  field  and 
^  SiMsoN,  in  Scotland;  Gaubius,  in  Holland;  and 
perhaps  Whytt,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  writers  who  adopt  the  opinions  of  Stahl> 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  Nichols  and  Gaubius 
may  be  considered  as  two  of  those  who  deserve  the 
highest  consideration/    The  consequences  result** 


/  Jn  an  elegant  prelection  by  Dr.  Nichols,  which  he  publithed  under 
the  title  of  Oratio  de  Anima  MeJUa,  we  find  the  foUowiDj^  visionary  ez« 
cesses  of  StabUanism,  According  to  him,  the  soul  at  first  forms  the  body^ 
and  governs  it  ever  afterwards.  He  ascribes  it  to  the  prudence  of  the  soul, 
that  the  semen  is  not  perfected  in  males,  till  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
system  are  prepared  for  generation ;  and  he  sees  her  sagacity  in  the  slow 
and  gradual  eruption  of  the  small-pox,  thereby  dividing  the  force  of  the 
disease  and  greatly  lessening  the  danger.  After  violent  pain  or  exhauttioa 
by  fatigue,  the  soul  hides  herself  in  sleep,  in  order  to  recruit  the  body  CMr 
to  rectify  any  disorder ;  hence  the  inclination  to  sleep  after  child-birth ; 
hence  also  the  frequent  >ileepine  of  infants,  whose  amima  u  to  engroned 
with  attention  to  the  vital  motions  as  to  mind  little  ebe.  When  too  much 
distracted  and  perplexed  with  external  things,  she  often  neglects  her  In- 
ternal duties ;  and  hence  health  is  so  much  impaired  by  fear,  grief,  love 
and  other  violent  passions.  He  also  accuses  the  soul  of  occasional  fits  of 
caprice  and  ill*  humour,  by  which  she  is  led  to  disregard  her  office,  and  in- 
dulge herself  in  freaks  of  petulance  and  perverscness.  In  fevers,  the  sud- 
den failing  of  the  strength  and  pulse  ought  to  be  regarded,  he  tK^h  us,  as 
tigns  of  the  soul's  abandoning  the  body  in  despair,  and  intending  soon  to 
relinquish  ir.  Nay,  he  sometimes  imputes  to  her  cowardice  and  folly  ia 
•ufTcring  the  body  to  sink  under  diseases  by  no  means  deadly  in  their  own 
nature;  in  falling  into  undue  alarm  and  trepidation,  thereby  becoming 
unfit  to  discharge  her  office,  and  being  often  precipitated  into  mischief  and 
injury;  and  in  deserting  her  post  in  a  moment  of  peril,  when,  were  she 
always  wise  enough  to  neglect  things  of  inferior  moment,  and  to  attend 
solely  to  the  prcscrration  of  the  body,  she  might  not  only  prevent  dis- 
eases, so  far  at  least  as  they  proceed  from  internal  causes,  but  might  pro- 
tract the  life  of  man  to  an  indefinite  period,  it  may  be>  to  a  thousand 
ye^rs ! !  Vide  Oratio  de  Anima  Medica^  passim. 
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ing  from  such  doctrines  may  be  discovered  from 
wnat  appears  in  their  writings.  If  it  be  thought 
proper  to  admit  such  a  capricious  government  of 
the  animal  economy  as  these  writers  in  some  in^ 
stances  maintain,  it  will  follow  that  a  rejection 
must  take  place  of  all  the  physical  and  mechanical 
reasoning  which  is  employedconcerning  the  human 
body. 

Nor  are  the  consequences  of  such  doctrines  con* 
fined  to  reasoning  and  speculation.  It  appears 
that  Stahl  and  his  followers,  in  the  whole  of  their 
practice,  whatever  may  have  been  asserted  to  the 
contrary,  were  very  much  governed  by  their 
general  principles.  Trusting  to  the  wisdom  and 
constant  attention  of  nature,  they  proposed  the  art 
of  curing  diseases  by  expectation.  As  practitioners, 
therefore,  they  seem  to  have  been  cautious,  mde- 
cisive  and  timid  in  the  extreme;  they  adopted,  for 
the  most  part,  only  very  feeble,  inert  and  frivolous 
remedies;  and  they  strenuously  opposed  the  use 
of  some  of  those  which  are  most  efficacious  and 
the  most  deserving  of  confidence. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice,  however,  to  the 
Stahlian  practitioners  not  to  acknowledge  that 
they  greatly  enriched  medical  science,  by  their  in^ 
cessant  and  unwearied  observation  of  the  history 
and  phenomena  of  diseases,  and  were  instrumental 
in  directing  the  attention  of  physicians  to  those 
salutary  efforts  of  nature,  whicn  cannot  be  tooac* 
curately  understood,  nor  too  diligently  pursue4 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases, 

Frederick  Hoffman  is  the  last  of  the  three  il- 
lustrious systematists  whose  diflferent  theories  of 
medicine  were  disclosed  to  the  world  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the 
colleague  and  rival  of  Stahl  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  a  most  learned  and  voluminous  writer. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  he  flourished  as  a  prac* 
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titioner  and  author,  enjoyed  a  splendid  reputation^ 
and  added  greatly  to  the  mass  of  medical  science. 

Hoffman  had  the  discernment  early  to  perceive 
the  error  of  those  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
led  away  by  the  hypothetical  doctrines  of  the  hu^ 
moral  pathology ^  and  the  other  wild  opinions  then 
prevailing  among  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
theorists.  He  set  himself  to  cultivate  and  improve 
what  BoERHAAVE  had  neglected.  He  diligently 
undertook  to  explore  the  tunctions  and  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system^  and  wisely  concluded  that 
noxious  causes  much  more  generally  affect  the 
solid  moving  poxvers  than  the  fluids  of  the  animal 
body.  He  admitted,  indeed,  into  his  system  some 
portion  of  the  mechanical,  Cartesian  and  chemical 
doctrines  which  had  previously  prevailed;  but 
these  did  not  blind  him  to  the  light  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 
According  to  him,  atony  and  spasm  are  the  great 
sources  or  disease ;  and  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  all  internal  disorders  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  some  preternatural  affection  of  the  liv- 
ing solid.*" 

Hoffman's  pathology  of  fever  deservedly  ex- 
cited great  attention.  Though  he  undertook,  like 
many  of  his  predecessors,  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
tentions of  nature,  he  certainly  contemplated  her 
process  in  fever  with  more  sagacity,  and  rejecting 
chemical  and  mechanical  analogies  on  this  subject, 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  cause  of  fever  in  the 

Peculiar  nature  and  affections  of  the  vital  motions. 
le  supposed  the  noxious  cause  producing  fever, 
(in  the  language  of  the  schools,  the  remote  cause) 
to  operate  first  on  the  living  solids,  producing  a 
general  spasm  of  the  nervous  and  fibrous  system, 
beginning  in  the  external  parts,  and  proceeding 

■•  Vide   F«ED.  Hoffman.  Opera   Omnia  I^bysico-Mftiica^  vol,  i.   Mcil, 
Jlai,  Sjst<fn»  torn.  iii.  §  X.  cap.  iv,  p.  3q8«    Geneva  cUltion. 
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towards  the  center.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  extremities  must 
of  course  take  place,  impelling  the  circulating 
fluids  in  an  increased  ratio  on  the  heart  and  lungs; 
which  stimulating  these  organs  to  increased  action, 
the  fluids  are  thereby  repelled  towards  the  extre- 
mities, and  thus  the  phenomena  of  fever  are  pro- 
duced. There  are,  therefore,  according  to  Hoff- 
man, two  distinct  sets  of  motions  in  fever;  the  first, 
from  the  extremities  towards  the  center,  arising 
immediately  from  the  spasm,  and  accompanied  by 
a  small  pulse,  anxiety  and  oppression ;  the  second, 
from  the  center  towards  the  surface,  which  is  the 
effort  of  nature  to  resolve  the  spasm,  and  indicated 
by  a  foil  strong  pulse  and  increased  heat.  The 
first  of  these  sets  of  motions  is  banefol,  and  some- 
times fatal ;  the  second  is  medicinal  and  salutary. 
By  these  views  of  the  nature  of  fever,  he  supposes, 
the  physician  ought  to  be  directed  in  counteract- 
ing the  morbid  actions,  and  in  assisting  the  sana- 
tive process  of  nature." 

The  general  pathological  doctrines  of  Hoffmam 
undoubtedly  contain  a  ^eat  deal  of  truth,  and 
form  a  distinguished  era  m  the  history  of  medical 
theory.  Though  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  fe- 
ver, however  improved  by  a  succeeding  theorist, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  rapidly  falling  mto  disre- 
pute; still  they  evince  deep  and  just  views  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  mucli  observation  of  the  na- 
ture and  phenomena  of  diseases. 

The  originality  of  Hoffman's  scheme  of  patho« 
logy  has  been  brought  into  question ;  and  nobody 
can  doubt  that  he  received  many  important  hints 
from  preceding  writers.  Van  Helmont  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  turned  his  attention  to  the 
0ervous  system  with   any  discernment.      Somen 
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indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pronounce  him  thtf 
author  of  the  spasmodic  theory  of  fever;  but  what- 
ever intimations  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  given 
of  febrile  spasm  in  different  parts  of  his  huge  in* 
digested  work,  they  are  surely  too  crude  and  in- 
distinct to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  theory  of 
fever.  Dr.  Willis,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  also  laid  some  foundation  for 
this  doctrine,  in  his  Pathologia  Cerebri  et  Ner-* 
varum;  and  Baglivi,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  had  improved  it  still  further  in  his 
Specimen  de  Fibra  Motrici  et  AlorbosaJ" 

The  theory  of  diseases  last  stated  formed  the 
ground-work  of  a  system  which  was  adopted  and 
taught  for  many  years,  with  great  celebrity,  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh.  He  as- 
sumed the  general  principle  of  Hoffman,  that 
the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease  can  only  be 
explained  by  referring  them  to  the  state  and  affec- 
tions of  the  primary  moving  powers  of  the  animal 
economy.  He  endeavoured  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation and  uses  of  this  principle  as  far  as  possible ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  expunged  certam  hypo- 
thetical doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology,  which 
Hoffman  had  suffered  to  remain,  and  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  his  system. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  embraced  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  the  braiuy  with  all  its  ramifications  and 
dependencies  combined  to  form  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, is  the  primary  organ  of  the  human  body, 
whose  different  conditions  constitute  the  various 
states  of  health  and  disease.  In  pursuance  of  this 
hypothesis,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  instead 
of  being  the  principal  of  the  vital  functions,  as  in 

•  Dr.  FcRRTAR,  of  Manchester,  in  the  preface  to  his  MedietJ  ffuhrieg 
mmd  Refections^  makes  the  following  remark :  **  The  assertioo  of  a  spat- 
mod  ic  state  of  the  extreme  Tesscls  in  the  cold  stage  of  fcTcrs,  conuuonly 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Hoffman,  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Piixfi  in  hit  comprc« 
hensiTe  treatise  Xh  Fekrt.** 
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the  Boerhaaviah  doctrine,  occupies  only  a  secon* 
dary  degree  of  importance  in  the  animal  economy. 
Dr.  CcTLLEN  supposed  it  to  be  evident  that  the  ner- 
vous power,  in  the  whole  as  well  as  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  particularly  in 
the  brain,  which  unites  the  several  parts,  and 
forms  them  into  a  whole,  is  at  different  times  in 
different  degrees  of  mobility  and  force.  To  these 
different  states  he  applies  the  terms  of  excitement 
^nd  collapse.  To  that  state  in  which  the  mobility 
and  force  are  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
the  functions,  or  where  these  states  are  any  way 
pretematurally  increased,  he  gives  the  name  of 
excitement;  and  to  that  state  in  which  the  mobility 
and  force  are  not  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  the  functions,  or  when  they  are  diminished 
from  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  before,  he 
gives  the  name  of  collapse/ 

Dr.  Cullen's  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
fever  have  excited  much  attention  and  controversy 
in  the  medical  world.  He  delivers  an  account  of 
them  in  the  following  words:  "  Upon  the  whole, 
our  doctrine  of  fever  is  explicitly  this.  The  re- 
mote causes  arc  certain  sedative  powers  applied  to 
the  nervous  system,  which,  diminishing  the  ener- 
gy of  the  brain,  thereby  produce  a  debility  in  the 
whole  of  the  functions,  and  particularly  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  extreme  vessels.  Such,  however,  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, that  this  debility  proves  an  indirect  stimulus 
to  the  sanguiferous  system;  whence,  by  the  inter- 
vention ot  the  cold  stage,  and  spasm  connected 
with  it,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries 
is  increased,  and  continues  so  till  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  the  energy  of  the  brain,  of  ex- 
tending this  energy  to  the  extreme  vessels,  of  re- 

/  See  hit  XnttiMa  •/ MttRtiiu^  5  1%^  to  IJ^. 
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storing  therefore  their  action,  and  thereby  espc> 
cially  overcoming  the  spasm  affecting  them ;  upoiY 
the  removing  of  which,  the  excretion  of  sweaty 
and  other  marks  q(  the  relaxation  of  excretories^ 
take  place."^ 

As  Hoffman's  theory  of  fever  evidently  pro- 
duced that  of  CuLLEN,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain 
the  points  of  variance  between  them.  According 
to  Hoffman,  the  first  effect  of  the  remote  cause 
of  fever  is  the  spasm,  producing  a  re-action,  as 
has  already  been  stated  in  the  account  given  of 
his  doctrine.  Cullen  introduced  a  previous  link 
into  the  chain  of  effects:  he  contended  that  the 
first  effect  of  the  noxious  power  (the  remote  cause) 
was  a  general  debility,  consisting  in  a  diminution 
of  the  energy  of  the  brain.  To  this  debility  he 
attributes  the  spasm,  and  to  the  spasm  the  re-ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries;  which  re-action 
continuing  till  the  spasm  is  resolved,  removes  the 
debility  and  the  disease.  According  to  Hoffman^ 
the  spasm  belongs  to  the  class  of  motions  which 
he  pronounces  to  be  baneful;  but  Cullen  pre- 
sumes it  to  be  salutary,  and  therefore  ascribes  it^ 
in  the  language  of  the  schools,  to  the  vis  viedica-^ 
irix  naturiC. 

Dr.  Cullen's  theory  of  fever  was  received  with 
great  applause,  and,  for  a  considerable  time, 
maintained  its  ascendency,  especially  in  the  British 
dominions  and  in  the  United  States.  Few,  how- 
ever, at  the  present  day,  seem  to  consider  it  as 
tenable.  The  author  has  not  undertaken  to  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  the  debility  in  the  whole  of 
the  functions  proves  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the 
sanguiferous  system ;  nor  how  this  stimulus  ope- 
rates in  exciting  the  cold  stage  and  spasm.  ITie 
co-existence  of  atony  and  spasm  in  \\\c  same  vessels 

9  First  Lliict  of  tie  J*raititt  0/  Fbjtu^  voL  i.  p.  $$• 
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IS  regarded  by  many  as  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
No  explanation  is  offered  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  is  augmented 
by  the  intervention  of  the  cold  stage  and  spasm* 
TTie  process  by  which  this  augmentation  restores 
the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  extends  such  energy 
to  the  extreme  vessels,  is  also  left  entirely  in  the 
dark.  His  intrx>duction  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
natura  is  liable  to  almost  all  the  objections  of 
the  anima  medica  of  Stahl,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  no  better  than  a  confession  of  igno- 
rance. In  all  these  respects,  and  many  others,  this 
celebrated  doctrine  rests  on  hypothetical  ground. 
This  will  appear  the  more  surprizing,  as  the 
learned  author  professed  to  disclaim  all  those  hy- 
pothetical opinions  which  go  to  the  formation  of 
theories;  and  seems  to  have  been  persuaded  that 
his  doctrine  of  fever  wa$  oply  an  induction  from  a 
generalization  of  facts. 

lit  would  be  injustice,  however,  to  Dr.  Cullen, 
not  to  subjoin  that  his  merits  are  extensive  and 
universally  acknowledged.  He  was  a  diligent  and 
faithful  collector  of  facts.  His  works  otten  con- 
tain admirable  descriptions  and  sagacious  discri- 
minations of  diseases.  His  great  excellence  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  methodical  arrangement. 
But  it  is  commonly  remarked,  and  apparently 
with  truth,  that  he  was  much  more  successful  in 
demolishing  the  systems  of  others  than  in  erecting 
his  own. 

The  next  system  which  demands  attention,  in 
the  order  of  time,  is  that  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  .  of 
Edinburgh.  This  original,  eccentric,  unfortunate 
man  framed  a  physiological  and  pathological 
thcor)',  which,  amidst  great  errors,  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions,  contains  many  vigorous  con^ 
ccptions  of  truth  and  nature,  and  some  which  it  i% 
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probable  the  improvements  of  future  times  will 
serve  much  further  to  elucidate  and  confirm. 

Brown  assumed,  as  the  foundation  of  his  system,  * 
the  existence  of  an  unknown  principle,  on  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  stimuli,  all  the  phenomena  of 
life,  health  and  disease  depend,  and  which  he  de- 
nominated excitability.  This  excitability  he  be- 
lieved to  vary  in  different  animals,  and  in  the  same 
animal  at  different  times.  As  it  is  more  intense, 
the  animal  is  more  susceptibleof  the  action  of  ex- 
citing powers.  Exciting  powers,  or  stimuh',  may 
be  referred  to  two  classes ;  either  external,  as  heat, 
food,  wine,  poisons,  contagions,  the  blood,  se- 
creted fluids  and  air;  or  internal,  such  as  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  itself,  muscular  motion,  thought, 
emotion  and  passion.  Excitability  produces  no 
effect,  or  rather  does  not  exist,  unless  exciting 
powers  are  applied ;  for  if  they  are  entirely  with- 
drawn, death  as  certainly  ensues  as  when  excita- 
bility is  consumed  by  the  excessive  application  of 
them ;  life  is  therefore  2l  forced  state.  Excitement 
may  be,  in  just  measure,  too  great  or  too  small. 
Stimuli  applied  in  due  proportion  produce  that  just 
degree  of  excitement  which  constitutes  the  state 
of  health.  If  the  stimuli  are  diminished  below  the 
healthy  proportion,  he  supposed  the  excitability 
to  accumulate ;  if  increased  beyond  this  propor- 
tion, to  be  expended;  and  on  these  opposite  states 
he  attempted  to  found  a  theory  of  diseases,  de- 
nominating the  former  direct^  the  latter  indirect 
debility.  Diseases  he  divided  into  two  classes. 
Sthenic  and  Asthenic^  or  such  as  arise  from  in- 
creased or  diminished  excitement.  He  believed 
no  agent  on  the  living  body  could  properly  receive 
the  title  oi  sedative ;  and  insisted  that  every  power 
that  acts  on  such  a  body  is  stimulant,  or  produces 
excitement  by  expending  excitability.  AVhatever 
powers  therefore  may  be  employed,  and  however 
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they  may  vary  from  such  as  are  habitually  applied 
to  produce  due  excitement,  they  can  only  weaken 
the  S3r8tem  by  urging  it  into  too  much  motion,  or 
suffering  it  to  sink  into  languor.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  included  both  the  nervous  and  muscular 
powers  under  the  term  of  excitability ;  yet  he  did 
not  consider  the  excitability  as  a  property  residing 
in  and  depending  upon  the  mechanism  of  particu-.* 
lar  parts,  but  as  an  uniform,  undivided  property, 
pervading  the  whole  system,  which  cannot  be 
affected  in  any  one  without  being  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  in  every  other  part. 

Dr.  Brown  supposes  the  proximate  cause  of 
fever  to  consist  in  debility,  which  may  be  either 
direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
noxious  powers  previously  applied  to  the  system. 
Hence  he  makes  two  divisions  of  fevers:  1st. 
Those  which  depend  on  direct  debility,  such  ag 
intermittent  fevers,  typhus,  &c.  2d.  Those  which 
depend  on  indirect  debility,  such  as  malignant 
kyety  confluent  small-pox,  plague,  &c.  Having 
therefore  assigned  to  fever  its  place  in  his  series  of 
descending  excitement,  he  neglected  particularly 
to  inquire  into  its  symptoms,  or  to  enlarge  on  its 
treatment.  Thus  debility,  which  was  the  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  l)r.  Cullen,  formed,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  essence  of  fever* 
He  altogether  denied  the  existence  of  spasm;  he 
ridiculed  re-action  and  the  vis  medicatrix  natura; 
and  he  wholly  everlooked  the  phenomena  of  mor- 
bid association  and  morbid  heat. 

In  a  word,  the  basis  of  Dr.  Brown's  system 
seems  to  be  this;  in  whatever  state  of  the  body, 
whether  healthy  or  diseased,  there  always  exists 
either  too  strong  or  too  weak  an  excitement. 
Hence  there  can  be  only  two  species  of  disease, 
two  methods  of  treatment,  and  two  kinds  of  mc* 
dicinal  agents. 
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In  framing  his  system.  Brown  seems  to  havef 
combined  the  irritability  and  sensibility  of  Hal* 
LER  to  form  his  excitability;  and  to  that  eminent 
physiologist  he  was  probably  more  indebted  for  the 
first  hints  of  his  doctrine,  and  especially  for  the 
fects  on  which  it  is  founded,  than  to  any  preceding 
writer.  His  general  principles  are  supposed  more 
correctly  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  animal  econo- 
my  in  health  than  in  disease.  The  fundamental 
position,  that  excitability  is  accumulated  and  ex- 
pended in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  stimulation,  ap- 
pears to  be  confirmed  by  many  facts  concerning 
the  application  of  heat  and  the  taking  in  of  fooa, 
during  the  healthy  states  of  the  body,  or  when  it 
is  only  affected  by  cold  or  hunger.  Whether  it 
equally  holds  good  in  the  state  of  disease  is  more 
liable  to  doubt.  He  was  acquainted  with  only 
one  mode  of  action  of  the  livmg  principle,  that 
which  has  been  described  by  a  succeeding  theorist 
under  the  name  of  irritation ;  while  he  was  wholly 
regardless  of  the  influence  of  sensation,  volition 
and  association.  He  neglected,  or  was  ignorant 
of  most  of  the  important  relations  which  the  doc- 
trines of  modern  chemistry  bear  to  the  animal 
economy,  and  to  the  composition  of  animal  mat- 
ter. These,  however,  comprise  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  criticisms  to  which  this  system  is  ex- 
posed. 

But  with  all  these,  and  many  more  faults,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  praise  of  genius  and  ori- 
ginality in  an  eminent  degree  belongs  to  Dr.  Brown, 
The  simplicity,  comprehensiveness  and  consist- 
ency, as  well  as  novelty,  of  his  system,  gave  it 
a  very  seducing  appearance,  and  contributed  greats 
ly  to  its  prevalence.  One  of  the  greatest  excel- 
lences of  it,  as  applied  not  only  to  the  practice  of 
physic,  but  to  the  general  conduct  and  preserva- 
tion of  health,  is,  that  it  impresses  on  the  mind  ^ 
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«fense  of  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  suddenly 
going  from  one  extreme  of  excitement  to  another/ 

Near  tne  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  new 
medical  theory  was  presented  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Erasmus  Darwin,  in  his  celebrated  work  which 
he  entitled  Zoonomia. 

According  to  this  theory,  there  is,  in  every  part 
of  the  animal  system,  a  living  principle,  which  is 
termed  Sensorial  Power,  which  is  considered  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  all  its  motions,  and  is  sup-> 
posed  to  be  secreted  in  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row. This  sensorial  power  is  capable  of  being 
acted  upon  in  four  diferent  ways,  or  it  possesses, 
in  other  words,  four  different  faculties  or  modes 
of  action,  which,  in  their  passive  state,  are  de- 
nominated irritabilityy  sensibility,  voluntarily  and 
associability ;  and  in  their  active  state,  or  during 
exertion,  they  are  termed  irritatiojiy  sensation,  vo^ 
iition,  and  association.  The  faculty  termed  irrita- 
tion is  exerted,  and  produces  fibrous  motions  in 
consequence  of  the  stimulus  of  external  bodies 
acting  on  any  part  of  the  system  where  sensorial 
power  resides.  That  of  sensation  is  exerted  in 
consequence  of  the  stimulus  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
occasioned  by  fibrous  motions  originally  produced 
by  the  sensorial  power  of  irritation.  That  of  vo- 
lition is  exerted  m  consequence  of  the  stimulus  of 
desire  or  aversion,  occasioned  by  fibr()us  motions, 
which  had  been  previously  produced  by  the  senso- 
rial power  of  sensation.  That  of  association  is  at 
first  exerted  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  of 
fibrous  motions,  previously  occasioned  by  irritation, 
sensation,  or  volition* 

Having  thus  stated  the  various  modes  of  action  of 
the  sensorial  power,  Dr.  Darwin  proceeds  to  de- 
liver the  other  fundamental  principles  of  his  theory. 

r  See  Browm's  Sltrntats^  puiim. 
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During  the  application  of  any  of  the  abov^ 
mentioned  stimuli,  the  sensorial  power  becomes 
exhausted;  on  the  contrary,  while  any  of  them  are 
withdrawn,  it  becomes  accumulated. 

In  order  to  illustrate  and  establish  his  important 
doctrine  of  association.  Dr.  Darwin  asserts  that 
there  are  various  circles  of  associate  motions  in  the 
animal  system,  which  may  take  their  names  from 
that  faculty  of  the  sensorial  power  by  which  they 
are  introduced.  Those  circles,  for  example,  which 
are  introduced  by  an  irritative  motion,  may  be 
termed  irritative  associate  motions;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  sensitive  and  voluntary  associate  mo- 
tions are  produced  and  denominated.  All  these 
several  circles  of  motions  act  on  one  another  by 
means  of  the  sensorial  power  of  association ;  they 
may  be  affected  by  other  sensorial  motions,  such 
as  those  of  irritation,  sensation  and  volition ;  and 
they  may  be  considered  as  compounded,  each  one 
of  smaller  circles;  as  for  instance,  the  great  circle 
of  irritative  associate  motions  may  be  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  smaller  circles  of  the  same  kind. 

Conformably  to  this  scheme  of  association,  the 
introductory  link  of  any  circle  of  associate  motiong 
may  have  its  action  increased,  diminished,  or  sufr* 
taincd  in  the  natural  degree.  The  first  may  take 
place  either  in  consequence  of  excess  of  sensorial 
power,  the  stimuli  being  in  their  accustomed  de- 
gree ;  or  in  consequence  of  excess  of  stimuli,  the 
sensorial  power  being  in  its  natural  degree ;  or  in 
consequence  of  excess  of  both.  The  second  may 
arise  either  from  want  of  sensorial  power,  the 
stimulus  being  in  its  usual  degree;  or,  from  sub- 
duction  of  stimuli,  the  sensorial  power  being  in  its 
natural  quantity;  or  from  want  of  sensorial  power 
and  subduction  of  stimuli.  The  third  takes  place, 
yvrhcn  both  the  sensorial  power  and  the  stimuli  are 
in  proper  degree.     In  some  cases,  the  morbidly  in- 
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tressed^  as  well  as  the  morbidly  diminished  actions 
of  the  introductory  link  of  a  circle  of  associate  mo- 
tions are  followed  by  similar  actions  of  the  other 
links;  at  other  times,  by  contrary  actions:  In  the 
former  case  there  is  direct,  in  the  latter,  reverse 
qrmpathy.  The  morbidly  diminished  actions  aris- 
ing from  subduction  of  stimuli  are  sooner  relieved 
than  such  as  are  occasioned  by  want  of  sensorial 
power.  The  morbidly  increased  actions  which 
krise  from  excess  of  sensorial  power  are  more  vio-^ 
lent  than  those  which  are  produced  by  excess  of 
stimuli.  Hence  inflammatory  diseases  are  common- 
ly preceded  by  subduction  of  stimuli,  and  Conse- 
quent accumulation  of  sensorial  power.  But  when 
excess  of  sensorial  power  is  acted  upon  by  excess 
of  stimuli,  the  exertion  which  follows  is  far  greater 
and  more  destructive.  Hence  the  mortification 
of  frozen  limbs  when  brought  near  the  fire. 

According  to  Dr.  Darwin,  all  those  parts  which 
are  subjected,  during  health,  to  perpetual  action,  as 
the  heart  and  arteries,  accumulate  sensorial  power 
faster  when  impeded,  than  those  which  are  sub- 
jected only  to  intermitted  action.  When  stimuli, 
which  are  usually  applied  to  any  particular  part  of 
the  system,  are  withdrawn^  an  accumulation  of  sen- 
sorial power  takes  place  there,  proportioned  to  the 
subduction  of  those  stimuli  and  to  the  state  of  that 
part. 

The  exertion  of  any  part  of  the  system.  Dr. 
Darwin  believes,  may  be  proper,  or  greater,  or 
smaller  than  it  ought  to  be.  All  diseases,  there- 
fore, originate  in  the  exuberance,  deficienc}r,  or 
retrograde  action,  of  the  faculties  of  the  sensorium, 
as  their  proximate  cause ;  and  consist  in  the  dis- 
ordered motions  of  the  fibres  of  the  body,  as  the 
proximate  effect  of  the  exertions  of  those  dis- 
ordered faculties.  Hence,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  before  mentioned,  health,    mflamma- 
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tion,  and  the  various  degrees  of  exhaustion  of 
sorial  power,  or  torpor  h-om  accumulation  of  seiH 
•orial  power,  will  be  found  to  ensue. 

After  premising  these  general  principles,  and  de- 
ducing from  them*  many  important  doctrines  con^ 
ceming  the  sound  and  diseased  states  of  the  ani«- 
mal  System,  Dr.  Darwin  proceeds  to  offer  his 
theory  of  fever,  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  remote  cause  of  it,  he  supposes  to  consist  in  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  direct  or  reverse  associated 
motions.  It  commences  in  a  particular  organ,  oc« 
cupies  one  or  more  disordered  tribes  or  trains  of  as- 
sociate motions,  and  is  more  or  less  complicated 
according  to  the  number  of  such  disordered  tribes^ 

Dr.  Darwin's  doctrine  of  fever  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  follows.  When  the  torpor  of  any 
part  of  the  system,  owing  to  deficient  irritation,  ofc- 
casioned  either  by  the  subduction  of  the  natural 
stimuli,  and  consequent  accumulation  of  sensorial 
power,  or  by  the  application  of  powerfiil  stimuli 
and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  same  living  prin- 
ciple, is  such  as  to  occasion  diminished  action  of 
that  part,  the  following  effects  will  take  places 
the  next  link  of  the  tribe  of  associate  motions  falls 
also  into  a  torpor,  fix^m  defect  of  excitement  of 
the  sensorial  power  of  association,  and  so  the  sul>* 
sequent  one>  till  a  general  torpor  affects  the  sys- 
tem. This  constitutes  the  cold  paroxysm  of  fever. 
This  general  torpor  remains  till  the  accumulation 
of  the  sensorial  power  of  association  is  fonned, 
which  overbalances  that  defect  of  excitement  of  as- 
sociation,  and  then  the  torpor  ceases,  and  the  hot 
fit  of  fever  is  produced.  When  the  torpor  of  the 
part  first  affected  is  occasioned  by  the  subduction 
of  the  natural  stimuli,  this  is  likewise  thrown  into 
increased  action  during  the  hot  fit.  But  if  it  arise 
from  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power,  the  part  re- 
-mains  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  hot  fit«  The  torpoi 
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induced  by  the  subduction  of  natural  stimuli,  as  it 
is  overcome  at  the  end  of  the  cold  fit,  always  gives 
rise  to  fevers  of  strong  pulse;  since,  in  such  case^ 
all  the  parts  of  the  system  have  their  actions  in# 
creased  during  the  hot  fit.  The  torpor  arising  from 
the  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power  produces  van* 
4>us  effects,  according  to  the  part  in  which  it  takes 
place.  When  seated  in  the  stomach,  it  always 
produces  continued  fever,  with  weak  pulse*  lo 
litis  case,  in  consequence  of  the  torpid  state  of  the 
stomach,  the  arterial  system  likewise  falls  into  toiH 
'  por,  from  defect  of  the  excitement  of  association ; 
therefore  an  accumulation  of  the  sensorial  power 
of  association  takes  place  in  the  arterial  system* 
But  this  accumulation  is  so  great,  owing  to  the 
uninterrupted  actions  of  the  stomach,  catenated 
with  those  of  the  arterial  system,  that  it  ^affects 
the  next  link  of  the  associate  train,  that  is,  the 
capillaries  of  the  skin,  with  increased  energf. 
Flence  these  last,  in  this  kind  of  fever,  are  peN 
petually  exerted  with  great  increase  of  action. 
When  torpor  affects  the  secerning  vessels  of  the 
brain,  it  produces  fever  with  arterial  debility.  In 
this  case,  the  secretion  of  sensorial  power  being 
more  or  less  impaired,  languid  actions  of  every 
part  of  the  system  must  be  the  consequence.  In 
fevers  from  this  cause,  the  action  of  the  capilla* 
ries  is  diminished  with  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
system,  llencc  the  heat  of  the  body  does  not  rise 
above  the  natural  standard,  and  sometimes  it  is 
even  lower  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease; 
a  phenomenon  which  serves  to  direct  the  attention 
to  this  cause.  When  torpor,  from  exhaustion  of 
sensorial  power,  affects  other  parts  of  the  system 
sympathetically  associated  with  the  stomach,  such 
as  the  liver,  spleen,  &c.  the  stomach  falls  into  tor* 
►or,  from  defect  of  the  power  of  association,  and, 
like  manner^  the  arterial  system,  till  a  gepersii 
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torpor  is  formed,  which  constitutes  the  cold  fit. 
During  this  cold  fit,  an  accumulation  of  the  asso* 
ciative  sensorial  power  takes  place  in  the  stomach, 
arterial  system,  &c.  which  more  than  compensates 
this  defect  of  excitement  in  the  sensorial  power 
of  association;  consequently  all  these  parts  are 
thrown  into  increased  action.  This  constitutes  the 
hot  fit,  which,  according  to  the  degree  of  accu- 
mulation of  the  sensorial  power  of  association,  and 
the  force  of  stimuli  applied  to  it,  will  produce  va- 
rious effects.  Hence  various  kinds  of  intermittent 
fevers;  or  these  increased  actions  may  be  in  such 
degree  as  to  produce  sensation,  and  thereby  oc- 
casion inflammatory  fevers:  or,  lastly,  such  in- 
creased actions  may,  in  consequence  of  their  vio- 
lence, produce  a  smaller,  or  greater,  or  complete 
exhaustion  of  sensorial  power  m  some  part  essential 
to  life.  Hence  various  kinds  of  continued  fevers 
with  arterial  debility,  or  even  death. 

On  this  extensive  scale  of  sympathy  and  associa- 
tion. Dr.  Darwin  endeavours  to  account  for  .a 
great  number  of  the  phenomena  of  diseases,  and 
especially  for  those  of  fever.  From  the  same  doc- 
trine he  deduces  the  indications  of  cure,  and  ex- 
plains the  operation  of  the  remedies  by  which  these 
indications  are  fulfilled.' 

The  extensive  and  accurate  observations  of  the 
laws  of  organic  life,  the  sagacious  conjectures  and 
profound  reflections  which  abound  in  the  Zoonomia, 
must  be  greatly  admired.  The  most  competent 
judges  seem  to  concur  in  pronouncing  it  the  ablest 
medical  work  of  the  eighteenth  century.     In  col- 

t  The  number  of  compartments  which  belong  to  the  tyttem  of  medical 
philoMphy  dellyered  in  Zoonomia^  the  eyelet  and  epi-cycles,  and  the  yarietj 
and  intricacy  of  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other,  render  it  difiBcult  to 
comprize,  within  a  short  compass,  such  an  abstract  as  can  do  justice  to  tha 
ingenuity  and  learning  of  the  celebrated  author.  If  this  attempt  should  bo 
found  unsuccessful,  the  difficulty  of  combining  clearness  and  brevity  in 
ajpctches  of  such  a  kind  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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lecting  and  arranging  the  facts  belonging  to  animal 
life,  and  unfolding  the  influence  of  morbid  associa* 
tion,  which  involves  the  essence  of  diseases,  the 
author  undoubtedly  excels  all  preceding  writers. 
Still,  however,  his  work  must  be  allowed  to  labour 
under  great  feults  and  radical  deficiencies.  In 
many  instances  he  gives  the  rein  to  his  imagina-» 
tion,  and  suffers  fanciful  speculations  to  usurp  the 
place  of  facts  and  legitimate  reasoning.  His  doc-i 
trine  of  the  retrograde  action  of  the  absorbents,  of 
which  he  makes  such  frequent  and  important  use, 
in  a  great  many  various  states  of  disease,  may  bo 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  which  seem  to  want 
confirmation.  And  there  is  reason,  indeed,  to  ap* 
prehend  that  errors  still  more  fundamental  and  es- 
sential have  crept  into  this  vast  plan  for  binding 
together  the  scattered  facts  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  converging  into  one  point  of  view  the  laws  of 
animated  nature.  That  mteresting  doctrine  com- 
nion  to  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Darwin,  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  to  be  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  excitability  or  sensorial  power  being 
accumulated  and  expended,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
stimulation,'  however  elegantly  it  may  admit  of 
illustration  by  the  use  of  heat,  light  and  food,  after 
coldness,  darkness  and  hunger,  seems  to  fail  in  its 
application  to  many  morbid  states  of  the  system. 
It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  often  to  happen  that 
excitement  and  excitability  are  increased  at  the 

1  The  origioaliry  of  tome  of  the  leading  doctrmet  delivered  by  Dr.  Dai* 
WIN  has  been  called  in  question.  He  himself  recognizes  the  coincidence 
of  tome  of  his  opinions  with  those  of  Dr.  BmowN ;  but  contends  that  ha 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  on  those  sabjectt  by  a  different  train  of  reasoning 
from  that  of  the  Scottish  theorist.  He  also  declarey»  and  asserts  that  hit 
friends  are  able  to  attest  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  hit  work  had  lain 
by  him  tteenty  jeart  before  itt  publication.  These  fsctt  evidently  preclude 
the  probability  of  his  beinjr  much,  if  at  all,  indebted  to  Dr.  Brown.  Dr. 
Hartlkv  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who,  cWrly  and  with  effect,  em* 
ployed  the  principle  of  astociathm  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  ani« 
mal  economy.  (See  Ohservatiomt  m  Mam.)  It  it  not  improbable  that  Dr« 
pAtwiN  was  indebted  to  him  kr  ioaK  hints  in  forming  hit  great  work* 
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same  time,  and  perhaps  still  oftener  that  they  are 
diminished  and  wasted  together.''  The  radical 
defect  in  every  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  our  unac^ 
quaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle, 
a  defect  which  the  scantiness  and  imperfection  of 
all  human  knowledge  does  not  seem  likely  speedily 
to  supply. 

In  a  review  of  the  systematic  arrangements  of 
medical  knowledge,  which  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  would 
be  improper  to  pass  without  notice  the  learned 
and  laborious  work  of  M.  Lieut aud,  first  Phy» 
fiician  to  the  Monarch  of  France,  published  nearty 
fifty  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Synopsis  Universe 
Medicine.  This  singular  work  was  attempted  <m 
the  plan  of  collecting  all  the  fects  that  experience 
has  taught,  without  any  reasoning  concemmg  their 
causes.  But  the  total  want  of  method,  perhaps 
the  unavoidable  result  of  the  plan,  continually  intro* 
duced  such  confusion  as  to  render  this  performance 
much  less  instructive  and  useful  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

It  may  also  appear  improper  to  omit  ^me  no- 
tice of  a  theory  of  fevers,  formed  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Pringle,  which,  from  its  peculiar  character, 
has  been  denominated  the  putrid  theory.  Having 
been  long  conversant  with  the  malignant  diseases 
of  camps  and  military  hospitals,  that  respectable 
physician  adopted  the  notion  of  miasmata  and  con* 
ta^ions  operating  like  a  ferment  on  the  animal 
fluids,  and  thereby  producing  putrid  fevers.  This 
doctrine  of  fevers,  however,  is  regarded  as  so 
vague  and  improbable  that  few  have  been  induced 
to  adopt  it. 

9  The  author  is  aware  that  Dr.  DAawiN*s  theory  makes  proYisioo  t« 
flMct  this  difficulty  und  to  expUin  it;  but  whether  the  ezplaoatioD  be  txdBm 
cieDtly  satisfactory,  reouiiu  to  be  decided. 
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Amotlg  living  authors,  many  have  been  so  lastly 
distinguwied  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the  theory 
and  tieatment  of  diseases,  that  it  would  be  inex-» 
cuttble  to  omit  their  names  in  this  retrospect. 
Our  learned  and  excellent  countryman.  Dr.  KusHy 
ttandsin  the  first  rank  of  medical  theorists  in  the 
United  States.  His  doctrine  of  the  proximate 
€ause  of  fever  is  the  result  of  a  long,  vigilant  and 
enlightened  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  febrile 
diseases,  and  to  the  various  plans  of  cure  which 
his  extensive  learning  enabled  him  to  survey.  The 
pathology  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  had  been 
too  mudi  neglected  by  preceding  theorists,  seemi 
to  have  employed  a  principal  share  of  his  attention 
in  framing  his  doctrine  of  fevers;  which  makes 
their  proxmiate  cause  consist  of  a  convulsion  in  the 
sanguiferous,  but  more  particularly  in  the  arterial 
system.  In  conformity  to  this  opinion,  his  decisive 
and  energetic  treatment  of  febrile  diseases  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  reduction  of  excessive,  and 
the  liberation  of  oppressed  action,  by  depletion,  and 
other  analogous  means;  or  to  the  support  of  feeble 
action  by  appropriate  stimulants ;  and  afterwaidi 
to  the  transter  of  remaining  morbid  action,  of 
whatever  kind,  from  the  vascular  system  to  parts 
kss  essential  to  life/ 

The  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and  constiF* 
tution  of  pestilential  ftuidsy  which  have  been  pro- 
secuted with  great  kaming  and  ingenuity  by  Dr. 
MiTCHiLL,  so  radically  concern  many  of  the  lead« 
b^  doctrines  of  diseases,  that  they  may  justly  be 
said  to  embrace  a  new  tfieory.  His  doctrine,  as 
was  before  mentioned,  is  this,  that  the  acid  oShiptmf^ 
of  putrefiEiction,  composed  of  oxygen  and  azote 
(which  latter  he  denominates  septan)  chemically 
united,  forms  the  febrik  poison  whose  ravages  ait 
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often  so  fatally  experienced ;  and  that  alkaline  dnd 
calcareous  substances  afford  the  best  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing its  virulence.  The  evidence  he  ad- 
duces to  maintain  this  doctrine,  drawn  from  an- 
cient as  well  as  modem  authorities,  and  from  facts 
observed  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  does  equal 
honour  to  his  diligence  and  erudition. 

In  Germany  there  are  several  eminent  physi- 
cians who  lately  have  published  systems  of  medi- 
cal doctrines,  which  are  said  considerably  to  differ 
from  all  preceding  ones,  and  w^hich  attract  much  at- 
tention in  that  enlightened  part  of  Europe.  Among 
these,  the  names  of  Reil,  Roschlaub,  and  Hufk- 
LAND  deserve  particularly  to  be  mentioned;  but 
the  confinement  of  their  opinions  to  the  German 
language  prevents  them  from  being  sufficiently 
known  to  give  any  account  of  them  in  this  review. 

Within  a  few  years  Dr.  Reich,  of  that  country, 
has  presented  to  the  public  a  new  theory  of  fevers, 
which  seems,  however,  to  have  attracted  but  little 
attention,  and  it  is  believed  is  now  falling  into 
neglect.  His  fundamental  doctrine  is,  that  fevers 
are  produced  by  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween oxygen  and  the  other  principles  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  animal  body;  and  that 
fevers  may  be  most  speedily  cured  by  introducing 
and  restoring  equally,  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  such 
a  quantity  of  oxygen  as  is  necessary  to  re-establish 
the  equilibrium  between  the  different  constituent 
parts.  And  hence  he  infers  that  acids,  especially 
the  mineral  acids,  and  particularly  the  muriatic 
acid,  are  more  adapted  than  any  other  remedies  to 
the  cure  of  fevers. 

Among  the  improvements  which  occurred  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eiohteenth  century,  PfieU" 
7natic  Medicine  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  The 
knowledge  of  the  gases  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  assumed  a  regular    and  scientific  form; 
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iknA  the  analysis  of  the  atmdsphere  by  Sche^xe  and 
Lavoisier,  at  that  period,  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
many  doctrifies  of  me  anitiidl  economy,  both  in  its 
heakky  and  diseased  state;  When  the  composltiori 
of  the  atmosphere,  its  influence  in  the  function  of 
fespiratkm,  and  the  constitution  of  animal  mattef, 
were  ascertained,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
many  of  the  gases  received  into  the  lungs  m  breath- 
ing might  become  powerful  remedies.  M.  Four- 
CROY  took  the  lead  in  this  inquiry,  and  was  soon 
assisted  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Girtanner.  Dr. 
Beddoss  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  pneu- 
matic practice  into  Great-Britain,  where  it  appears 
to  have  been  more  assiduously  cultivated,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  greater  variety  of  medical  purposes  than 
m  any  other  country.  The  names  of  Davy, 
Thornton,  and  To^vNSHEND^  are  also  to  be  men-' 
tioned  among  the  most  enterprising  cultivators  and 
improvers  ot  this  practice.  The  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  those  who  first  proposed  this  mode  of 
applying  remedies  seem  hitherto  scarcely  to  have 
been  answered;  but  how  far  industry  and  inge- 
nuity may  hereafter  vary  and  improve  the  prac- 
tice, must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  time. 

The  methodical  arrangement  of  diseases,  called 
Nosology^  had  its  birth  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  consists  in  a  systematic  distribution  of  dis- 
eases into  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species,  on 
the  plan  of  natural  history.  This  scheme  of  ar- 
rangement was  first  conceived  by  Sydenham,  and 
afterwards  by  Baglivi,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  the  first  actual  attempt 
the  world  is  indebted  to  Francois  Boissier  de 
Sauvages,  an  eminent  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Montpelicr,  who  published  his  laborious  work  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After 
Sauvages,  this  subject  was  cultivated  by  LiNNiEUs, 
to  whose  genius  for  arrangement  every  branch  of 

•o 
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natural  history  is  so  greatly  indebted;  by  RoHOi^ 
PHiTs  Augustus  Vogel,  of  Goettingen ;  by  JoHif 
Baptist  Sagar^  of  Iglaw,  in  Moravia;  by  Dr. 
CuLLEN,  of  Edinburgh;  by  Dr.  Macqride,  of 
Dublin;  and  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia; 
besides  some  others  of  inferior  note.  For  some 
time  past,  the  influence  of  Nosology  has  been  evi- 
dently on  the  decline.  The  ever-varying  forms 
of  diseases  are  so  dissimilar  to  the  steady  and  fixed 
character  of  the  objects  belonging  to  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  that  it  is  difficult  ta  account 
for  the  confidence  and  zeal  with  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  cultivated  by  some  distinguished 
names.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  noso- 
logical inquiries  have  produced  many  good  eflfects; 
they  doubtless  promote  the  discrimination  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  many  of  the  questions  they  involve  are 
extremely  interesting  to  the  practical  physician. 
An  undue  reliance  upon  nosology,  and  allowing 
it  to  substitute  names  for  realities,  seem  to  have 
produced  the  mischief  which  has  thrown  it  into 
discredit. 

The  cool  regimen  in  fevers  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  universally  acknowledged  improvements  ia 
the  practice  of  physic  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  revolution  on  this  point  was  begun  by  the  new 
and  interesting  doctrines  which  the  3agacity  of 
Sydenham  had  enabled  him  to  develope  towards. 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  age.  Every  day's 
additional  experience  gave  some  new  confirmation 
of  this  important  practice.  A  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  diseases  of  hot  climates,  where  the 
pleasantness  as  well  as  the  efficacy  of  coolness  in 
fevers  had  overcome  the  opposition  both  of  theory 
and  prejudice,  gave  a  deep  blow  to  the  alexiphar- 
niic  and  heating  system.  The  good  effects  of 
coolness  in  the  small-pox,  and  more  especially  inr 
the  improved  stages  of  the  inoculation  of  that  dis* 
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case,  seem  to  have  srttled  the  determination  of 
physicians  to  extend  the  same  remedy  to  the  treat- 
ment of  fevers.  And  the  conviction  since  wrought 
by  experience  and  observation,  both  on  the  public 
and  medical  mind,  may  now  be  said  to  have 
established  this  improvement  on  the  firmest  basis. 
■  It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  use  of  cold 
air  and  cold  water  had  been  recommended  in  ar- 
dent fevers  by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus, 
and  most  of  the  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  by  many  eminent  modems,  it  was  dis- 
countenanced by  BoERHAAVE  and  all  the  disciples 
of  his  school.  In  his  commentator  Van  Swieten, 
and  in  the  writings  of  Pringle,  Cleghorn,  Lind, 
and  even  Cullen,  little  is  to  be  found  in  commen- 
dation of  this  salutary  practice.  It  remained  for  the 
learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  in 
Great-Britam,  to  extend  the  cool  regimen  in  fevers, 
by  adding  to  the  use  of  cool  air  and  cold  drinks, 
the  affusion  of  cold  water  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  when  in  a  very  dry  and  heated  state.  This 
remedy,  the  application  of  which,  by  long  ex- 
perience, he  has  been  enabled  precisely  to  regulate 
and  determine,  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  improvements  in 
the  practice  of  ph^^sic* 

In  the  course  of  the  century  under  review,  some 
particular  diseases  have  been  treated  with  more 
success  than  in  former  periods.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a 
tew  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these. 

The  triumph  of  medicine  over  the  Small-Pox  has 
been  completed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
scourge  ot  the  human  race  has  exceeded  all  other 
diseases  in  the  number  of  its  victims,  and  in  the 


w  Sec  Dr.  CaRiitN  MeJkal  Jit^Hs  m  iht  BffttU  •/  W^ir^  t%U  mi 
vsrWf  at  a  Rswuiy  in  Fmr^  tui  $tter  JHutsiir 
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frequency  of  deformity,  blindness,  and  other  dread* 
ful  consequences' inflicted  on  such  as  escaped  with 
their  Jives. 

The  practice  of  Inoculation  has  reduced  this 
frightful  malady  to  such  a  degree  of  mildness  and 
safety  that  it  no  longer  excites  the  terror  of  the 
community.  The  date  of  this  interesting  discovery 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  tradition  and  immemo* 
rial  usage.  Traces  of  it  may  be  found  among  the 
traditions  of  many  former  ages  in  Great-Britain^ 
particularly  in  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden^ 
and  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  particularly  in  Hindostan  and  China.' 

But  the  eighteenth  century  may  boast  of  the  first 
regular  and  satisfactory  notices  of  this  noble  im- 
provement, and  of  making  it  to  be  understood  and 
practised  in  an  intelligent  manner  among  all  the 
enlightened  part  of  mankind.  It  is  generally  said 
that  the  Circassians  first  inoculated  their  children 
in  order  to  rear  them  as  slaves  for  the  Turkish  Se- 


»  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  all  the  countries  above  mentioiied« 
there  is  satii>factory  evidence  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  having  bceo 
practiced  by  the  common  people,  for  many  years  before  its  introduction 
by  the  physicians  of  Great-Briuin ;  and,  in  some  of  them,  as  far  back  mt 
tradition  can  be  traced.     It  is  also^  still  more  remarkable  fact,  that  io 
iValesy  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  among  the  ignorant  peasantry  of  Ger" 
many^  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  Asiatic  Conti^ 
nent,  distant  as  they  are  from  each  other,  differing  widely  as  they  do,  in 
manners,  customs,  laws  and  religion,  the  art  oi  communicating  this  dis- 
ease by  inoculation  was  designated  by  the  singular  phrase  of  kyyimg  the 
imall'pox}  because  it  wa^  superstitiously  imagined  that  inoculation  would 
not  produce  the  proper  effect,  unless  the  person  from  whom  the  variolous 
matter  was  taken  received  a  piece  of  money,  or  some  article  in  exchange 
for  it.     See  Dr.  Woooville*s  History  of  JnocmlatiM.     How  shall  we  ac* 
count  for  so  many  different  and  distant  nations  agreeing  in  so  remarkable  a 
phrase  to  express  inoculation,  and  agreeing  also  to  connect  with  it  such  a  su- 
perstitious ceremony  ?  How  shall  we  account,  further,  for  this  art  being  con* 
fined  chiefly  to  the  commom  people,  or  the  less  civilized  pare  of  mankind,  while 
the  learned  were  ignorant  of  it  ?  May  it  not  be  admitted  as  one  proof  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  practice,  that  precisely  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  habits,  in  every  country,  are  in  general  mon  simple,  uni- 
form, and  stationary,  were  found  to  retain  a  practice  which  t|ie  ;xiore 
polished  had  lost  ? 
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raglio;  and  it  was  certainly  first  introduced  into 
Canstantmople,  from  Georgia^  towards  the  end  of 
the  preceding  age.  From  Constantinople  the  Bri«^ 
tish  nation  received  an  account  of  the  practice  of 
it  by  the  celebrated  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  who 
caused  the  disease  to  be  thus  communicated  to  her 
own  children.  In  1721,  inoculation  was  first  re* 
gularly  adopted  in  England;  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  tne  operation  being  performed  upon 
some  of  the  children  of  the  Royal  family,  it  soon 
began  to  be  in  vogue.  Objections  both  of  a  phy- 
sical, moral  and  religious  kind  were  urged  against 
this  new  practice,  with  great  zeal  and  intempe- 
rance, by  many  respectable  persons  of  the  medical 
and  clerical  professions,  as  well  as  by  others  of 
inferior  character.  These  objections,  for  some 
time,  excited  scruples  in  the  minds  of  many  well- 
disposed  people,  and  ^^reatly  retarded  the  progress 
of  inoculation.  Having  at  length,  however,  sur- 
mounted these  difficulties,  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery became  every  day  more  highly  rated,  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  century  might  be  con-* 
sidered  as  established  upon  the  firmest  basis. 

In  the  year  1721,  and  in  the  same  month  in 
which  the  daughter  of  Lady  Montague  was  inocu* 
lated  in  England,  this  mode  of  communicating 
the  small-pox  was  introduced  at  Boston,  in  Mas^ 
sachusetts.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  the  Mi- 
nisters of  that  town,  having  observed,  in  a  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions ^  printed  in  Lon- 
don, some  communications  from  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna,  giving  a  fevourable  account  of  the 
practice,  and  the  small-pox  beginning,  about  the 
same  time,  to  spread  m  the  town,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  physicians  of  his  acquaintance  to 
make  trial  of  inoculation.  They  all  declined  it  ex- 
cepting Dr.  Boylston.  He  began  with  his  own 
children  and  servants.    But  the  degree  of  odium 
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which  he  drew  upon  himself  by  this  measure  is 
scarcely  credible.  The  physicians  in  general  highly 
disapproved  his  conduct.  Dr.  Douglass/  one  of 
their  number,  who  had  received  a  regular  medical 
education  in  Scotland,  his  native  country,  stood 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  opposition.  He  wrote, 
declaimed,  and  employed  all  his  influence  against 
the  intrepid  innovator.'  The  medical  gentlemen 
were  joined  by  the  populace,  who  were  so  much 
inflamed  against  what  they  esteemed  a  species  of 
murder,  that  Dr.  Boylston  was  in  danger  of  his 
life,'  and  Dr.  Mather  was  scarcely  less  an  object 
of  popular  indignation.  But  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  Clergy  of  Boston  embarked  m  sup- 
port of  the  measure ;  they  preached  and  wrote'  m 
favour  of  it,  until,  at  length,  their  influence,  greatly- 
confirmed  by  the  success  attending  Dr.  Boylston's 
practice,  gradually  overcame  the  opposition;  and 
near  three  hundred  persons  were  soon  after  inocu- 
lated in  Boston  and  the  neighbouring  towns.* 


y  Dr.  Douglass  is  said  to  haYc  been  a  man  of  learning  and  talents.  He 
published  some  small  medical  pieces,  and  corresponded  with  Dr.  CoLOiir, 
of  New- York,  who,  in  one  of  his  medical  communications,  speaks  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  respect.  He  was,  however,  conceited  and  arrogant, 
and  behaved  with  great  disingenuousness  in  his  opposition  to  Botlston. 

X  Dr.  Botlston's  house  was  attacked  with  go  much  violence,  that  he  and 
his  family  did  not  consider  themselves  safe  in  it.  He  was  asnolted  in  the 
streets,  loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse,  and  execrated  as  a  murderer. 
Indeed,  many  sober,  pioos  people  were  deliberately  of  opinion, when  he  com* 
menccd  the  practice  of  inoculation,  that  if  any  of  his  patients  should  die« 
he  ought  to  be  capitally  punished.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Legislature 
for  prohibiting  the  practice,  under  severe  penalties,  and  actually  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  but  some  doubts  existing  in  the  Council,  its  pro* 
gress  was  arrested,  and  it  never  became  a  law.  See  Hutchinson's  Hif 
fory  of  Masteubusetts^  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  &c. 

a  The  mrwspapers  teemed  with  pieces  on  both  sides  of  this  interesting 
controversy;  and  especially  with  some  of  a  very  virulent  character,  frooi 
the  opponents  of  inoculation.  The  Courant,  a  newspaper  edited  at  that 
time  by  a  brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Fxanklin,  took  a  decided  part  with 
Douglass  and  his  coadjutors.  The  young  philosopher  was  then  an  ap* 
prentice  in  the  office,  and  employed  his  opening  talents  in  favour  of  the 
same  deluded  party.     M*  S,  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Eliot  t9  tbt  A»fihvr* 

k  Hutcuim son's  Hhtory  of  Mtucubutttts^  ¥oI.  ii. 
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A  degree  of  the  same  prejudice  and  opposition, 
which  raged  with  so  much  violence  in  Boston, 
c  ontinued  to  be  manifested  not  pnly  there,  but 
also  in  many  other  places,  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards.  But  the.  practice  gradually  gained 
ground,  and  became  general  in  New-England;  in 
a  few  vears  it  was  adopted  in  New- York  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  in  the  year  1738  had  reached  Charles- 
ton, in  South-Carolina. 

Till  near  the  close  of  the  century  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox  con- 
tinued more  and  more  to  prevail,  and  to  become 
the  settled  habit  of  all  that  portion  of  society  who 
were  placed  in  easy  circumstances,  and  possessed 
the  better  degrees  of  intelligence.  The  advantages, 
however,  of  this  practice,  notwithstanding  all  its 
benefits  to  the  individuals  who  employed  it,  were 
supposed  by  many,  on  a  general  calculation  of 
human  life,  to  be  extremely  problematical.  Bjr 
carrying  the  disease  more  frequently  and  univer- 
sally through  cities  and  countries,  it  was  found  that 
the  poorer  classes  of  people,  which  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  every  nation,  were  muchoftener  ex- 
posed to  casual  infection;  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  mortality  of  mankind  from  this  disease  was 
thereby  much  augmented. 

But  such  doubts  and  difficulties  as  these  arising 
in  the  mind  of  the  philanthropist,  and  much  of  the 
importance  of  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox, 
even  to  those  who  employed  it,  were  removed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  inoculation  of  the  Vaccine  Dis- 
ease,  in  the  year  1798.  This  may  perhaps  be  justly 
considered  as  the  most  memorable  improvement 
ever  made  in  the  practice  of  physic.  By  substi- 
tuting a  disease  so  much  milder  that  it  cannot  fail 
of  being  universally  preferred,  and  one  which  at 
the  same  time  affords  effectual  security  against  the 
iimall-pox,  the  prospect  is  presented  pf  speedily 
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exterminating  the  latterdisease,and  thereby  closing 
a  great  outlet  of  human  life. 

To  Dr.  Jenner,  of  Great-Britain,  the  world  is 
indebted  for  this  incomparable  discovery.  For  al- 
though there  has  existed,  perhaps  from  time  imme-- 
morial,  some  popular  knowledge  of  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  fact  of  its  rendering  the  human  sys*' 
tem  unsusceptible  of  the  small-pox/  yet  the  practice 
of  inoculating  it  successively  from  one  person  to 
another  as  a  substitute  for  the  small-pox,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  principal  circumstances  which 
ought  to  regulate  that  inoculation,  in  order  to  con- 
fer upon  it  the  greatest  certainty  and  success,  seen* 
undoubtedly  to  have  originated  with  that  physician. 
Further  investigations  and  discoveries  have  since 
been  made,  concerning  the  nature  and  the  inocu- 
lation of  this  disease,  by  other  physicians,  particu- 
larly by  Drs.  Pk arson  and  Woodville,  and  Mr. 
Ring,  of  London.'' 

All  preceding  ages,  and  a  considerable  p>ortion 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  abound  in  accounts  of 

c  For  a  number  of  years  before  Dr.  JcNNti*8  discovery,  it  was  known 
to  many,  physicians  as  well  as  others,  that  a  disease  existed  among  the 
cattle  in  Great-Britain,  particularly  in  Gloucestershire,  which  it  woj  *aid^ 
among  the  common  people,  when  communicated  to  the  human  subject, 
formed  a  defence  against  Small-Pox,  Dr.  Barrt  telb  ut  that  this  diteaie 
has  been  long  known  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Sbinatb ;  he  gives  in- 
stances  of  persons  who  had  passed  through  it  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  mentions 
that  one  woman,  eij^bfy  years  of  age,  declares,  that  as  long  as  she  can  re- 
member,  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  people  who  had  the  Sbinacbt  or  C^^th' 
Pox,  could  not  take  the  Small-Pox ;  and  that  many,  at  that  early  period, 
purposely  exposed  themselves  to  the  former,  to  avoid  taking  the  latter. 
Traces  have  also  been  found  of  some  knowledge  of  this  disease  existing  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  among  tlie  lower  classes  of  people,  a  number  of 
years  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Jennex.     See  Bakky  on  CowPex, 

d  An  institution  in  Great-Britain,  for  the  purpou  of  preiicrving  and 
communicatiivg  the  vaccine  infection,  and  particularly  for  inoculating  the 
poor,  has  been  formed  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Jenn  ex*s  discovery.  For 
this  the  public  arc  principally  indebted  to  the  enlightened  and  benevolent 
exertions  of  Dr.  Pearson,  of  London.  A  similar  institution  has  been 
more  recently  formed  in  the  city  of  New-York.  The  first  person  who 
inoculated  with  die  vaccine  vims,  in  the  United  States,  was  Dr.  Water* 
HOUSE,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  Massachu!iet(«. 
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the  destructiveness  of  the  Scurvy  in  ships  on  long 
voyages,  in  armies,  particularly  in  garrisons,  as 
well  as  in  some  regions  of  the  high  latitudes. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  period  under  examina- 
tion, that  dreadful  disease  has  been  disarmed  of 
all  its  violence,  and  seems  now  to  be  completely 
reduced  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  healing  art. 
This  revolution  has  been  effected  by  procuripg  for 
persons  in  the  situations  above  mentioned  more 
comfortable  shelter,  cloathing  and  food.  Fresh 
meats  substituted  for  salted,  and  vegetables  plen- 
tifully supplied,  especially  the  vegetable  acids^ 
may  be  considered  among  the  principal  means  of 

{)revention  and  cure*  The  citric  acidy  in  particu- 
ar,  has  accomplished  wonders  in  this  disease;  and 
the  late  discovery  of  crystallizing  it  renders  the 
remedy  conveniently  portable  to  any  distance,  and 
capable  of  preservation  in  all  climates  and  seasons^ 
and  for  any  length  of  time.  The  eminent  services 
of  Dr.  LiND  in  improving  our  knowledge  of  this 
disease  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  philosophic 
and  enterprising  Captain  Cook,  was  the  first  who 
reduced  the  improvements  in  nautical  medicine  to 
practice,  in  all  their  extent,  and  with  complete 
success/ 

Pestilential  diseases  are  supposed  to  have  greatly 
abated  in  frequency  and  malignity  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     This  observation,  how- 

e  In  the  first  voyage  for  the  esubliihtneot  of  the  East-Iodia  CompaDf^ 
cot  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  men  one  hundred  and  fiye  died  of  scurvy 
before  they  reached  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  Lord  Ansok,  in  his  roy* 
age  round  the  world,  lost,  from  the  tame  disorder,  fonr-fifths  of  his  origin 
nal  number.  Those  who  have  read  the  narrative  of  his  expedition,  by 
Robins,  will  recollect  the  dreadful  piettire  which  is  drawn  of  the  ravages 
of  this  disease,  in  the  vessels  under  his  command.  Captain  Cook,  thirty 
years  after  Anson,  with  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men^ 
performed  a  voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  throughout  all  the 
climates,  from  51  deg.  north,  to  71  deg.  south,  with  the  loss  of  only  oa« 
man,  who  had  been  previously  indis|^d.  See  Dr.  Ramsay*s  learned 
and  interesting  Revieto  of  the  Jmprovemenit^  Prfgr€44  wd  $tgtt  •f  ^idUint  im 
tin  E^bttentb  Ciniuiy,  ^c.  p.  aS  and  jo. 
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ever,  must  be  understood  to  be  chiefly  restrictecf 
to  those  parts  of  the  world  which,  during  that 
period,  have  been  making  progress  in  civilization, 
mtelligence  and  refinement.  In  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  European  Turkey,  it  is 
probable  that  little  abatement  of  the  ravages  of 
such  diseases  has  actually  taken  place.  The  de- 
graded state  of  man  in  most  of  the  Mahometan 
countries;  the  poverty,  filth  and  wretchedness 
which  oppress  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  their 
crowded  cities,  and  the  inattention  to  cleanliness 
and  ventilation,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  most 
opulent,  aided  by  the  influence  of  their  doctrine  of 
fatalism,  seem  to  leave  them  little  prospect  of 
emerging  from  their  present  condition  into  one 
more  respectable,  and  exempt  from  malignant  dis- 
eases. The  contrast  of  health  and  disease,  in  the 
Christian  and  Mahometan  world,  while  it  affords 
to  the  pious  mind  a  satisfactory  confirmation  of 
his  faith,  furnishes  also,  to  the  philosopher  and 
physician,  an  instructive  lesson,  with  regard  to 
the  comparative  influence  of  the  respective  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  of  Christianity  and  Maho- 
metanism. 

The  comparative  mildness  and  infrequency  of 
pestilential  diseases  in  Christian  Europe,  during 
the  late  century,  are  probably  owing  to  a  combi- 
nation of  many  causes.  Much  may  be  safely  as- 
cribed to  improvements  in  the  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  of  houses,  in  diet,  in  apparel,  in  habits, 
customs,  and  all  the  modes  of  life.  Cities,  which 
arc  usually  the  great  nurseries  of  pestilence,  are 
now  less  crowded  than  in  former  ages.  The  com- 
forts, decencies,  and  elegances  of  life,  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  arc  now  enjoyed  by  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  in  preceding  times.  To  the  same  causes, 
also,  may  be  ascribed  the  almost  entire  banish- 
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ment  of  that  loathsome  disease  the  Leprosy,  from 
the  civilized  world,  which  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  effected  in  the  course  of  the  last  age. 

The  frequent  and  mortal  prevalence  of  the  pes- 
tilential disease  called  Yellow  Feoery  in  the  cities, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  last  ten  years,  forms  a  memorable' 
event  in  the  medical  history  of  this  country,  during 
the  century  which  is  the  subject  of  this  retrospect. 
The  malignity  and  ravages  of  this  epidemic  im- 
pressed the  public  mind  with  the  deepest  appre** 
licnsions,  and  undoubtedly  gave  a  new  impulse  and 
vi(jour  to  medical  investigation.  The  origin  of 
til  is  disease  has  been  warmly  contested  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  WestJndies,  and  in  Europe. 
While  many  maintain  that  it  is  produced  by  the. 
exhalations  of  putrefaction,  whether  such  putre- 
faction be  found  in  the  filth  of  cities,  of  marshy 
grounds,  or  of  vessels  on  the  water;  others,  on  tli 
contrary,  assert,  that  it  is  always  produced  by 
contagion  emitted  from  the  sick  labouring  under 
the  disease,  and  successively  propagated  from  one 
j)cr>on  to  another.  The  latter  opinion  seems  to  be 
hist  losing  ground  among  the  better  informed  part 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  the  public;  wnile 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  former  is  accumu- 
lated, and  rendered  more  luminous  and  irresistible, 
by  the  occurrences  of  every  epidemic  season. 
Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  origin,  course, 
j)rccursors,  and  concomitant  circumstances  of  this, 
and  of  other  pestilential  diseases,  by  Mr.  Noah 
AVi.BSTER,  in  his  History  of  Epidemics y  an  inge- 
nious and  learned  work,  in  which  a  rich  and  cu- 
rious amount  of  information  on  this  subject  is 
brought  together  and  exhibited  in  a  very  impres- 
sive: manner.  Though  the  author  is  no  physician, 
lie  has  made  a  most  valuable  present  to  the  medi- 
cal uorld ,  and  lias  entered  and  pursued  with  much 
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ability  a  path  of  inquiry,  which  will  probably  con- 
duct to  very  interesting  and  instructive  conclusions. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  modes  of  treating  yellow 
fever  have  received  great  improvement,  during 
the  period  under  consideration.  Those  who  have 
written  on  this  disease  with  most  reputation,  are 
Dr.  Rush,  of  the  United  States,  who  has  had  ample 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  it,^  and  Drs.  Jack- 
son andCnisiioLM,  of  Great-Britain. 

The  diseases  of  CainpSy  Armiesy  and  Military 
Hospitals  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  the 
treatment  of  them  received  great  improvements  in 
the  course  of  the  late  century.  The  means  of  pre- 
venting diseases,  in  such  situations,  are  much 
more  attended  to  than  formerly;  particularly  all 
circumstances  which  respect  the  sites  of  encamp- 
ments, the  shelter,  cloathing,  food,  cleanliness,  &c. 
of  troops,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  places  in  which 
they  are  stationed.  For  many  of  these  improve- 
ments the  public  are  indebted  to  Sir  John  Prin- 
GLE,  Drs.  Donald  Monro,  Brocklesby,  Hun- 
ter, and  others,  who  have  written  on  the  diseases 
of  armies.  The  means  of  preventing  and  curing 
the  diseases  incident  to  Seamen  have  also  been  more 
diligently  and  successfully  studied  in  the  course  of 
the  last  age  than  ever  before.  For  very  enlightened 
inquiries  and  useful  publications  on  this  subject 
we  owe  much  to  Drs.  Lind,  Macbride,  Clarke, 
Blane  and  Trotter. 

/  The  intrepidity  and  bcncTolcDce  displayed  by  Dr.  Rush,  during  the 
•CTcral  seasons  in  wliich  pestilence  has  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  deserve 
the  highest  eulogium.  This  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
season  of  1793,  when  the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  that  city,  arrayed  in 
greater  terror  than  ever  before  or  since,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States; 
when  the  methods  of  treatment  were  comparatively  little  understood;  when 
it  was  universally  considered  as  an  highly  contagious  disease  ;  and  when 
the  fortitude  and  services  of  this  distinguished  phy&ician,  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  epidemic,  were  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  If  the  admirers  of 
moral  heroism  celebrate,  as  tficy  ju&tiy  do,  the  conduct  of  the  good  Blth^p 
cf  MartfilUs,  and  of  the  benevolent  Lord  Mayor  cf  L,(,n Jon ^  it  is  conceived 
that  the  firmness  and  useful  exertions  of  Dr.  Ruan,  in  similar  circamstaoccf) 
arc,  in  uo  respect,  less  worthy  of  their  commeoioratioo  and  praise. 
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Modern  times  have  also  given  rise  to  improved 
modes  of  preserving  the  health,  and  promoting  the 
comfort  of  persons  confined  in  Prisons^  and  other 
close  apartments.  The  honour  due  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hales,  and  Sir  John  Pringle,  for  their  phi- 
losophic hiquiries,  and  enterprising  exertions  to 
forward  this  branch  of  improvement,  are  generally 
known.  But  to  no  individual  that  ever  lived  is 
the  cause  of  humanity  more  indebted  for  services 
of  this  kind,  than  to  the  immortal  Howard, 
whose  long  and  painful  joumies,  persevering  la- 
bours, and  successful  plans  for  meliorating  the 
condition  of  Prisoners,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
to  which  he  could  obtain  access,  will  ever  fonn* 
one  of  the  most  honourable  pages  in  the  annals  of 
human  nature/ 

The  diseases  of  Warm  Climates  are  becoAie 
better  understood,  by  the  efforts  of  modem  times 
to  extend  the  range  of  geographical  and  commcr-' 
cini  enterprise;  and,  from  their  bold  and  definite 
features,  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  theory 
and  treatment  of  such  as  prevail  in  more  temperate 
regions.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  that  important  and 
interesting  field  of  inquiry  which  relates  to  the 
coiiii)arative  frequency  and  force  of  particular  dis- 
eases, as  they  appear  in  diflferent  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  in  different  states  of  society,  had  been 
but  little  explored  prior  to  the  period  which  we 
arc  now  considering. 

The  exertions  recently  made  to  investigate  the 
nature  and  causes,  and  to  lessen  the  fatality  of  p7d^ 
Tnunanj  Consumptiofiy  deserve  a  transient  notice. 

g  In  Jo  UN  Howard  the  eighteenth  century  may  boast  of  having  pro« 
duccd  an  uni'^lte  in  tuc  iiisroar  or  man.  It  would  be  unjust  to  cunv- 
parc  him  with  any  hero  of  benevolence,  merely  human,  before  or  since  his 
time,  for  such  an  one  never  existed.  It  ha*  been  truly  said,  that  his  plan 
for  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures  was  original ;  and  that 
it  was  as  full  v(  geniui  as  of  bumoftiiy.  That  it  was  the  Religion  o# 
CutisT  which  directed  und  animated  the  exertions  of  this  wonderful  man, 
CO  one  can  doubt  who  i»  act^iuiaCcd  w^ith  hit  history  and  character. 
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If  such  exertions  have  not  yet  produced  all  <he 
good  consequences  which  humanity  could  wish, 
there  is  yet  ground  to  believe  they  have  effected 
some  good,  and  that  no  effort  in  such  a  cause  will 
be  finally  lost.  Justice  requires,  whenever  this 
subject  is  mentioned,  that  the  philanthropic  la- 
bours of  Rush  and  Beddoes  should  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. Similar  exertions  have  also  been  made, 
and  with  like  considerable  success,  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  and  cure  of  Scropliulay  and  the  Dis- 
eases  of  the  Mind^  to  say  nothing  of  many  others 
equally  worthy  of  notice. 

Under  this  head  it  is  proper  to  take  some  no- 
tice of  the  successful  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  to  enable  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  to  speak.  Deafness  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  considered  such  a  total  obstruction  to  speech, 
and  the  knowledge  of  written  language,  that  the 
attempt  to  teach  those  who  are  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  either  to  speak  or  read,  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  vain.  This  continued  to  be 
the  case  till  after  the  middle  of  the  century  under 
review.  Dr.  John  Wallis,  towards  the  close  of 
the  preceding  age,  had,  indeed,  suggested  in  his 
Grammatica  Lin^iuc  Anglicanie^  a  plan  for  con- 
veying ideas  to  the  minds  of  the  deaf,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  by  ordinary  signs.  His  attempt  was 
succeeded  by  those  of  his  countrymen  Baker  and 
Holder,  each  of  whom  devised  a  plan,  and  made 
some  progress  in  its  execution.  To  these  may  be 
added  some  other  attempts,  attended  with  partial 
success,  by  Helmont,  an  ingenious  German,  and 
Amman,  a  Swiss  physician.  There  was,  however, 
little  done  to  any  valuable  purpose,  till  the  year 
1764,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood,  of  Edin- 
burgh, undertook  the  difficult  task.  In  that  year 
he  began  with  a  single  pupil,  when,  his  exertions 
being  attended  with  complete  success,   he  was 
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encouraged  to  extend  his  views,  and  afterwards 
taught  a  considerable  number  to  speak  distinctly,  to 
read  and  write,  and  to  understand  arithmetic,  and 
the  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  The  same 
curious  and  highly  interesting  art  has  also  been 
practised,  on  a  different  plan,  but  with  great  suc- 
cess, by  M.  Heinecke,  of  Leipsic;  and  by  Father 
Vanier,  M.  Perriere,  and  the  Abbe  L'Epee, 
of  Paris.  The  last  named  gentleman  has  been 
more  successful  than  any  other.  He  had  in- 
structed upwards  of  one  thousand  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  before  he  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil  M. 
SicARD.  A  regular  institution  for  this  kind  of 
instruction  was  established  in  London,  in  1792, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Watson,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Braidwood. 

The  late  century  has  likewise  made  great  pro- 
gress in  ascertaining  the  means  of  restoring  the 
suspended  actions  of  life.  Humane  Societies  ^  for  the 
recovery  of  drowned  persons,  which  began  to  be 
instituted  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
have  since  been  multiplied  to  such  extent,  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  most  great  sea-port  towns. 
Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
knowledge  formerly  possessed  on  this  subject;  and 
the  means  now  employed  are  much  more  rational 
and  successful  than  the  rude  and  often  pernicious 
ones  which  used  to  be  resorted  to.  Many  efforts 
have  likewise  been  made  to  prevent  the  premature 
interment  of  such  as  are  only  apparently  dead;  by 
which  some  valuable  lives  have  been  saved,  and 
more  caution  relative  to  this  point  impressed  on 
the  community.  The  service  rendered  by  many 
physicians  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  promoting 
objects  of  this  kind,  deserves  honourable  comme- 
moration. Of  these  perhaps  few  are  entitled  to 
a  larger  tribute  of  acknowledgment  than  Dn. 
Hawes  and  L£ttk>m^  of  London. 
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•It  would  be  easy  to  descend  to  a  great  variety 
of  particulars,  in  which  the  means  of  curing,  of 
mitigating  diseases,  have  been  radically  improved^ 
during  the  period  under  consideration^  but  4hc 
limits  of  this  retrospect  forbid  such  details.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  a  large  portion  of  dis- 
eases, however  faithfully  observed  by  preceding, 
and  even  by  the  most  ancient  physicians,  have, 
within  this  period,  been  better  understood,  ar- 
ranged, and  discriminated  than  ever  before;  and 
that  remedies  of  superior  efficacy  have  been  se- 
lected, their  qualities,  virtues,  and  uses  more  fully 
ascertained,  and  the  best  mode  of  their  application 
rendered  more  definite  and  precise.  The  number 
of  incurable  diseases,  also,  has  been  diminished, 
and  the  treatment  of  many  hazardous  and  violent 
ones  so  far  improved  as  greatly  to  diminish  their 
force  and  danger.  The  recent  doctrines  of  Associ- 
ation and  Sympathy  in  morbid  action,  and  the  inte- 
resting practical  doctrine  which  results  from  them, 
of  the  transfer  of  morbid  action  from  vital  parts  ta 
such  as  are  less  essential  to  life,  have  unfolded  a 
vast  extent  of  medical  exertion  and  usefulness^ 
which  was  nearly  unknown  to  the  physicians  of 
former  centuries. 

The  practical  zvriters  on  medicine,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  very  numerous  and  re- 
spectable. From  so  large  a  catalogue  it  is  difficult 
to  select  the  few  names  of  which  the  brevity  of 
this  review  will  allow  the  insertion.  Besides  a 
considerable  number  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  AVintringham  and  Huxham, 
on  epidemical  diseases,  deserve  a  high  place;  Cleg- 
horn,   on   the  diseases  of  Minorca;   Hillary, 

WhYTT,    FOTHERGILL,*    HeBERDEN,    LiND,  JaCK- 

i^  Dr.  FoTBERGiLL  dicd  in  17^0,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  a^.  Diitln« 
gtiithed  as  he  was  for  hU  learning,  the  solidity  ot  his  talents,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  success  of  hib  medical  practice ;  be  vras  rendered  itill  more  coiH 
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SON,  FoRDYCE  and  Chisholm  do  honour  to  the 
British  nation.  Among  the  French  Senac  and 
LiEUTAUD,  and  among  the  Germans  Storck  and 
De  Haen  hold  the  first  rank;  to  say  nothing  of 
many  others,  in  almost  every  cultivated  part  of 
Europe,  who  have  obtained  much  distinction  by 
their  practical  writings  on  medicine; 
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That  department  of  medicine  which  treats  of  dis^ 
cases  to  be  cured  or  alleviated  by  the  hand,  by  in- 
struments, or  by  external  applications,  is  denomi- 
nated Surgery.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  this  art  had  considerably  emerged  from 
the  low  state  in  which  all  precedmg  ages  had  left 
It.  Many  respectable  writers  had  appeared  in  the 
course  of  that  century,  whose  exertions  to  improve 
the  practice  of  surgery,  and  to  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge of  such  improvements,  were  attended  with  sd 
much  success  as  to  render  the  progress  of  it  com- 
paratively rapid  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

It  will  be  easy  to  perceive  that  the  numerous 
improvements  in  other  branches  of  medicine,  which 
are  detailed  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  chapter, 
must  have  greatly  advanced  the  progress  of  sur- 
gery. Every  step  in  the  cultivation  of  anatomy 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  confers 
some  advantage  on  medical  or  operative  surgery. 

ypicuous  by  tiic  purity  of  his  moral  and  religious  chtracter,  and  the  ardour 
oif  hit  philanthropy.  Hi»  great  influence  was  continually  exerted  for  the 
increaw  of  human  happiness.  Of  every  institution  within  his  reach,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  or  the  interests  of 
humanity,  he  was  a  zealous  and  active  promoter.  Of  public  and  private 
charity  be  was  an  illustrious  example;  and  we  are  informed,  that  a  Urge 
number  of  those  improvements  which  have  so  much  contributed  to  eke 
health  of  the  city  of  London,  either  originated  ftom  his  cousiiels»  or  were 
ftTectcd,  in  a  great  measure,  by  his  influence. 
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The  improved  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  has  like-^ 
wise  served  to  divest  it  of  much  of  that  useless 
machinery  with  which  it  was  formerly  encum- 
bered, to  retain  only  what  appears  to  rest  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  and  to  aid  ingenuity  in  sup- 
plying many  important  deficiencies.  Hence,  the 
surgery  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  not  only 
boast  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  diseases,  but  likewise  a 
superior  simplicity,  neatness,  ease  and  expedition 
in  the  performance  of  operations. 

Early  in  the  century  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  retrospect,  Laurence  Heister,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  published 
his  system  of  surgery,  which  continued  till  about 
fifteen  years  ago  to  be  the  only  tolerably  complete 
system  in  possession  of  the  public.  This  work 
comprised  whatever  the  experience  of  former  times 
had  approved  as  useful,  and  such  observations  and 
precepts  as  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
learned  author  himself  enabled  him  to  add.  Some 
other  systematic  arrangements  of  chirurgical  know- 
ledge were,  indeed,  attempted  about  the  middle 
of  the  century.  Platner,  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
I^ipsic,  published  his  institutes  of  surgery  in  the 
year  1745;  and  Ludwig,  of  the  same  University, 
favoured  the  world  with  a  simijar  publication  m 
1767.  But  both  these  works,  though  possessed 
of  great  merit,  are  too  compendious  to  give  a  clear 
and  distinct  account  of  the  numerous  topics  of 
which  they  treat. 

In  Great-Britain,  Mr.  Cfieselden  was  much 
distinguished  by  his  chirurgical  eminence  in  the 
early  i)art  of  the  century.  He  improved  the  lateral 
operation  of  Lithotomy^  and  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  diseases  of  the  Fsycs.  His  pupil,  Mr, 
Samuel  Sharps,  obtained  soon  afterwarcls  a  high 
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rq)utation.     His    Treatise  on  the  Operations  of 
Surgery,  and  his  Critical  Inquiry y  were  deservedly 
considered  as  performances  of  great  value  at  that 
period.     The  elder  Monro,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned  among 
those  who  did  much  to  improve  the  practice  of 
surgery  about  that  time.     Tov^^ards  the  middle  of 
the  century  Dr.  William  Hunter,  of  London, 
began  to  acquire  great  celebrity  as  an  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  and  was  joined  not  long  afterwards 
by  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who,  as  an 
operator,  was  still  more  distinguished.     To  the  ex- 
ertions of  these  eminent  men  the  art  is  indebted 
for  many  valuable  improvements,  both  in  theory 
and  practice.     After  the  middle  of  the   century 
Mr.  Percivall  Pott  began  to  takeahigh  station 
among  British  surgeons,  added  greatly  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art,  and  published  many  excellent 
writings,  which  are  still  in  the  highest  esteem. 
TTie  present  Professor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
enriched  surgery  by  many  important  additions  to 
the  preceding  stock  of  knowledge,  which  greatly 
increase  the  lustre  of  his  reputation.     Late  in  the 
century,   about  the   year   1788,   Mr.  Benjamin 
Bell,   of  Edinburgh,   completed  his  System  of 
Surgery,  which  was  compiled  with  much  learning 
and   diligence,   and   exhibited   an   advantageous 
view  of  the  progress  and  improvements  in  surgery 
up  to  that  period. 

The  particular  improvements  in  surgery  during 
the  late  century  are  extremely  important,  and  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  labours  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  made;  but  they  are 
likewise  so  numerous  that  only  a  few  of  them  can 
be  mentioned  consistently  with  the  necessary  bre- 
vity of  this  retrospect. 

The  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  Jlamorrhagies^ 
from  the  division  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  have 
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been  much  improved  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration.    Tlie  first  notices  of  the  instrument  for 
this  purpose,  called  the  Tourniquet^  originated  in 
the  seventeenth  century.     It  is  amazing  that  so 
simple  an  instrument,  and  so  obvious  a  means  of 
compressing  arteries,   should  have  remained  un- 
known till  that  period.     Surgery  must  have  been 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  rudeness  and  imbecility 
when  no  operation  of  importance  could  be  under- 
taken  on  any   of  the  extremities  but  with   the 
greatest  danger  of  bleeding  to  death,  and  large 
wounds,  otherwise  in  no  degree  hazardous,  must 
often  have  proved  mortal  for  the  want  of  this  sim- 
ple contrivance.     The  first  attempts  to  construct  it 
were  very  rude  and  imperfect ;  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Mons,  Petit,  of  Paris,  by  adding  the  screw, 
to  render  it  much  more  convenient  and  powerful 
in  the  compression  of  arteries.     Another  interest- 
ing improvement  in  securing  arteries  belongs  to  the 
late  century.     Instead  of  the  needle  and  ligature^ 
which  were  formerly  used  for  this  purpose  after 
operations,  the  iaiacidnmy  or  forceps^  is  now  em-* 
ployed,  which  produces  much  less  pain,  and  pre- 
vents many  ill  consequences  of  the  old  method. 
The  first  application  of  the  needle  and  ligature  to 
surgical  purposes,  which  is  ascribed  to  Ambrose 
Parey,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  great  im- 
provement.    Since  that  time  many  variations  havo 
taken  place  in  the  mode  of  using  them;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  different 
kinds  of  Sutures  have  been  still  further  improved  in 
many  important  respects. 

Tiie  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  Head  from  ex- 
ternal violence  has  been  extremely  improved  within 
the  period  of  this  retrospect.  For  this  interesting 
part  of  the  progress  of  surgery  the  world  is  much 
indebted  to  M.  I.k  Dran,  Mr.  Pott,  Mr.  Brom- 
riiiLD,  and  others. 
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The  various  species  of  Hernia  are  much  better 
understood  within  the  last  fifty  years;  and  much 
of  the  progress  in  this  branch  of  surgery  is  due  to 
the  acuteness  and  indefiatigable  labours  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pott.  The  disease  termed  Hydrocele  has  also, 
within  the  same  period,  been  investigated  with 
much  more  success  than  ever  before;  for  this  much 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Pott,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bell,  and  Sir  James  Earle. 

The  interesting  subject  of  Aneurisms  has  derived 
great  additional  light  from  the  researches  of  modem 
anatomists  and  surgeons.  Dr.  William  Hunter 
examined  the  phenomena  of  this  disease  with  great 
diligence  and  success.  The  present  treatment  of 
the  j)opliteal  aneurism^  which  forms  a  memorable 
improvement  in  surgery,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr. 
John  Hunter. 

The  lateral  operation  oi Lithotomy,  which  is  now 
generally  p^referred,  owes  muclt  of  its  present  im- 
proved state  to  the  labours  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
late  century.  Mr.  Cheselden  did  a  great  deal  to 
improve  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  century;  and, 
since  his  time,  much  has  been  done  by  Pott, 
Bromfield,  Gooch,  Sir  James  Earle,  and  many 
others.  The  Gorget y  which  is  so  important  among 
the  several  instruments  employed  in  this  ope- 
ration, was  the  invention  ot  Mr.  Hawkins,  of 
London. 

In  the  management  of  Fractures  and  Luxations 
much  advantage  has  been  obtained,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  by  avoiding  the  constrained  and  un- 
natural positions  formerly  imposed  in  such  cases, 
and  generally  placing  the  affected  limbs  in  that 
easy,  relaxed  and  bent  position  which  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  patient  prompts  him  to  assume. 
By  this  means  much  pain  is  spared,  and  the  straight- 
ness  and  perfect  recoverv  of  the  affected  limbs  ex- 
ceedingly promoted,    'f  he  efforts  of  Mr.  Pott  in 
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effecting  this  salutary  reform  deserve  very  honour^ 
able  mention. 

The  treatment  of  Gunshot  Wounds  is  another 
point  on  which  the  surgery  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury claims  a  great  deal  of  improvement.  This 
has  been  chiefly  effected  by  giving  up  the  artificial 
and  over-officious  management  of  former  times^  by 
admitting  the  operation  of  general  principles,  in- 
stead of  considering  them  as  poisoned  wounds^ 
and  by  adopting  the  light,  easy  and  superficial 
dressings  which  experience  has  been  found  to  ap- 
prove. 

Much  light,  during  the  late  century,  has  been 
thrown  on  the  various  diseases  of  the  Eyes,  and 
particularly  on  the  Cataract.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  Fistula  Lachrymalis^  and  of  Fistula  in 
Ano.  Among  many  others,  Mr.  Pott  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  all  these  subjects, 
and  to  the  banishment  of  many  prejudices  and 
errors  concerning  them,  which  fifty  years  ago  ex- 
isted in  great  force.  To  the  same  distinguished 
practitioner  surgery  is  indebted  for  a  mode  of  treat- 
ing Curvatures  of  the  SpinCy  far  more  successful 
than  any  previously  known. 

Lately  Mr.  Abernethy,  of  London,  has  sug- 
gested a  mode  of  treating  Lumbar  Abscess,  whicn 
sometimes  succeeds  very  happily,  and  often  affords 
reasonable  grounds  of  hope  in  that  deplorable  dis- 
ease. And  not  long  since,  the  theory  and  manage- 
ment of  [llcers  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
persevering  labours  of  many  surgeons,  among 
whom  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Bell,  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Baynton,  Mr. 
Whateley,  and  Mr.  Nayler.  The  subject  of 
lFoundsh^,s  recently  been  treated  with  great  ability 
and  discernment  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  deservedly  sustains  a  high  rank  among  the 
surgeons  of  the  Scottish  metroj>olis. 
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But  the  greatest  of  all  improvements  in  surgery 
which  the  eighteenth  century  can  boast,  consists  in 
the  maxim  oi  Saving  Skin  in  all  operations,  and  in 
the  universal  doctrine  and  practice  of  Adhesion,  as 
now  received.  This  improvement  is  so  simple 
and  so  important  that  it  is  wonderful  to  find  it 
reserved  for  the  surgeons  of  so  late  a  period.  The 
merit  of  this  discovery  does  not  seem  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  any  individual.  A  share  of  it  doubt- 
less attaches  to  Mr.  Alanson,  of  Liverpool,  in 
Great-Britain,  and  several  others  who  directed 
their  inquiries  to  this  object  about  the  same  time. 
But  to  Mr.  John  Hunter  more  is  certainly  due 
than  to  any  other  person.  This  improvement  was 
first  applied  to  amputation,  then  to  the  operation 
of  the  trepan,  next  to  the  extirpation  of  schirrous 
mammae,  afterwards  to  all  the  great  operations,  and, 
lastly,  to  all  recent  wounds.  In  short,  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  this  doctrine  and 
practice  of  adhesion  has  done  more  to  promote  the 
progress  of  surgery,  within  a  few  years,  than  any 
discovery  of  modem  times,  not  excepting,  per- 
haps, even  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  remains  to  offer  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
progress  of  Obstetricks  in  the  late  century.  By 
this  term  it  is  usual  now  to  understand  not  only 
the  art  of  facilitating  the  birth  of  children,  but 
that  of  managing  pregnant  and  puerperal  women. 
During  the  period  of  our  retrospect,  the  improve- 
ments which  this  art  has  received  may  justly  be 
considered  as  numerous  and  important,  and  fiiUy 
equal  to  those  which  are  claimed  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  medicine. 

Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  obstetricks  have 
assumed  a  much  more  regular  and  scientific  form 
within  the  period  in  question.  The  anatomical 
structure  of  the  body,  so  far  as  it  concerns  this  art, 
M'as  well  under:>tood  in  former  ages.    But  the  in- 
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tricate  and  interesting  relations  of  one  part  to 
another,  their  distances  and  their  inclinations,  both 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  foetus,  form 
a  branch  of  inquiry  on  this  subject  which  has  been 

Erosecuted  to  advantage  only  in  modern  times. 
)r.SMELLiE,  of  Great-Britain,  is  supposed  to  de- 
serve the  praise  of  beginning  this  improvement  and 
pursuing  it  to  considerable  extent." 

By  the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  only 
many  new  truths  have  been  brought  into  view,  but 
a  multitude  of  errors,  prejudices  and  superstitious 
opinions,  which  formerly  misled  the  obstetrical 
art,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  banished.*  Na- 
ture has  resumed  its  dominion,  and  is  now  followed 
as  the  safest  guide.  Much  of  the  officious  and  vio- 
lent interposition  of  former  practitioners,  to  hasten 
or  controul  the  natural  process  of  parturition,  has 
been  found  to  be  injurious,  and  is  now  generally 
relinquished.  The  modern  instruments,  in  com- 
parison of  those  employed  by  the  ancients,  arc  few 
4n  number,  simple  in  construction,  and  seldom  re- 
sorted to. 

The  diseases  of  the  puerperal  state  have  been 
much  better  understood,  discriminated  and  treated 
within  a  few  years,  than  in  preceding  times.  The 
late  publications  of  Dr.  Smellte,  Dr.  Manning, 
Dr.  HuLME,  Dr.  Leak,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Moss, 
Dr.  Hamilton,  Dr.  Denman,  Dr.  Osborn,  M. 

m  Dr.  Smellib  at  said  to  haTe  been  the  first  writer  who  conaidered  the 
iliape  and  si2e  of  the  female  pelvis,  as  adapted  to  the  head  of  the  foetus ;  and 
to  nave  abolished  many  superstitious  notions,  and  erroneous  customs,  that 
prevailed  in  the  management  of  women  in  labour,  and  of  children ;  and  to 
have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  most  of  his  maxims  adopted  in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.     Ramsat*s  ^^rVtv,  p.  13. 

M  Van  SwiBTBN  quotes  several  authors  of  reputation,  who  had  advised 
lying-in  women  to  keep  their  beds  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after  par- 
turition ;  and  this  was  frequently  done  without  changing  their  bed-linen« 
The  children  were  also  incased  from  head  to  foot,  so  as  to  be  totally  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  limbs.  These  absurd  and  unnatural  practices  havCf 
within  the  last  half  century,  beeo  gradually  exploded.     ~" ' 
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Baudelocqite,  and  many  others,  whose  names  are 
only  excluded  by  the  brevity  of  our  plan,  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject  of  obstetricks, 
and  do  great  credit  to  their  profession.  The  ele- 
gant plates  of  Dr.  Wllliam  Hunter,  before  men- 
tioned, may  also  be  considered  as  a  great  acqui- 
sition to  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  art. 


MATERIA    MEDICA. 

The  knowledge  of  the  nomenclature,  the  metho- 
dical arrangement,  and  especially  of  the  virtues  of 
those  substances  which  are  employed  either  for  nu- 
triment or  the  cure  of  diseases,  must  be  considered 
as  forming  a  very  important  branch  of  medicine* 
Accordingly  it  has  received  much  of  the  attention  of 
physicians  in  all  a^es.  But  in  no  period  of  equal 
length  have  inquiries  on  this  subject  been  pursued 
with  so  much  accuracy  and  success,  or  the  discove- 
ries and  improvements  been  so  numerous,  as  during 
the  century  under  review.  Many  new  articles,  in 
this  period,  have  been  added  to  the  former  cata- 
logues; the  properties  of  articles  formerly  known 
and  employed  have  become  better  understood  than 
before ;  the  application  of  old  remedies  greatly  ex- 
tended; and  the  whole  subject  made  to  wear  a 
more  scientific  aspect. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  already  given 
of  the  state  of  the  other  branches  of  medicine,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  reader 
will  readily  perceive  that  materia  medica,  so 
closely  connected  with  them,  in  its  principles  and 
application,  must  have  been,  at  the  same  period, 
in  a  corresponding  situation;  perhaps  it  may  even 
be  said  to  have  been  less  cultivated  at  that  time 
than  any  other  branch  of  medical  science.  But 
soon  afcer  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 

£R 
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century  the  views  of  medical  philosophers  begati 
to  be  much  more  correct  and  enlarged  on  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  subjects  belongmg  to  the  heal- 
ing art.  About  this  time  the  cardinal  qualities^ 
and  other  jargon  of  the  Galenists;  the  distilled 
tvaferSy  essences^  quintessences  and  extracts  of  the 
chemists;  and  many  of  the  wild  opinions  respect- 
ing the  application  and  efficacy  of  remedies,  which 
resulted  from  mathematical  and  mechanical  doc- 
trines, began  to  decline;  while  new  light,  from 
various  quarters,  directed  to  more  rational  methods 
of  experimenting  and  philosophizing  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  improvements  which  were  made  in  the 
science  of  Botanijy  in  the  course  of  the  last  age^ 
proved  the  source  of  many  important  additions  to 
the  materia  medica.  New  plants  of  great  medi- 
cinal value  were  brought  from  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Vegetables  were  examined,  and  their  pro- 
perties ascertained  by  means  of  more  numerous, 
patient  and  enlightened  experiments  than  pre- 
ceding naturalists  had  attempted.  The  service 
rendered,  particularly  to  this  branch  of  the  materia 
medica,  by  Ciiomel  and  Geoffroy,  of  France; 
by  VoGEL,  of  Germany ;  by  Linn^us,  and  his  pupil 
Bergius,  of  Sweden;  and  by  Alston,  Withering, 
WooDviLLE,  and  others,  of  Great-Britain,  are 
generally  known.  All  these  writers  have  treated 
of  plants,  with  a  special  reference  to  their  medical 
uses,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  de- 
livered formal  systems.  But  besides  what  was  ef- 
fectcd  by  their  inquiries,  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  has  perhaps  been  still  more  increased  by 
many  of  the  other  illustrious  botanists  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  For  while  these  latter  have 
laboured  to  distinguish  plants  from  one  another, 
and  to  present  them  in  a  convenient  method,  few 
of  them  have  failed  to  pay  some  attention  to  their 
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medicinal  virtues,  and  in  many  instances  to  make 
very  interesting  experiments  of  their  effects  on  the 
human  body. 

The  improvements  in  Mineralogyy  during  the 
period  under  review,  have  also  furnished  many  new 
articles,  and  extended  our  knowledge  of  others  in 
the  materia  medica.  The  eminent  services  ren- 
dered to  medicine  in  this  way,  by  Scheele,  Berg- 
man, Klaproth,  Vauquelin,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  distinguished  mineralogists,  are  so  gene- 
rally known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on 
the  subject. 

While  the  progress  of  natural  history  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  enlargement  and  correction 
of  the  materia  medica,  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  Chemistry  have  served  still  more 
eminently  to  promote  the  same  end.  When  the 
employment  of  chemical  remedies  first  became  an 
object  of  much  attention,  in  the  hands  of  Para- 
celsus and  his  followers,  it  was  attended  with  so 
much  error,  and  embraced  so  many  visionary  and 
absurd  opinions,  as  rather  to  corrupt  and  degrade 
medical  science,  than  illustrate  its  principles,  or 
guide  their  application.  And,  indeed,  till  rhe  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  doctrines  of  the 
chemist,  when  applied  to  medicine,  served  little 
other  purpose  than  to  amuse  and  mislead.  But 
modern  chemistry,  in  every  respect  a  more  just, 
rational,  and  dignified  science  than  what  had 
been  called  by  that  name  in  the  precedino;  age,  has 
opened  resources  for  the  materia  medica  of  in- 
calculable value ;  and  is  daily  furnishing  the  en- 
lightened physician  with  some  of  the  most  eflfica* 
cious  means  of  preserving  health  and  combating 
disease. 

The  chemical  inquiries  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  brought  to  light  many  new  medicines,  some 
of  which  hold  the  nrst  rank  for  convenience,  cheap-r 
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ness,  and  efficacy.  From  the  same  source  physi- 
cians have  learned  to  reject  many  inert  and  useless 
substances  which  formerly  held  a  place  in  the 
materia  medica.  They  have  been  taught,  also, 
by  chemistry,  greater  accuracy  in  forming  their 
preparations,  more  easy,  efficacious,  and  correct 
methods  of  exhibiting  different  substances,  and 
more  definite  rules  for  adapting  remedies  to  dis- 
eases. To  enumerate  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  contributing  to  the  improvement  of 
the  materia  medica,  through  the  medium  of  che- 
mical investigations,  would  be  to  repeat  the  long 
catalogue  of  great  chemists  before  given,  whose 
names  do  so  much  honour  to  the  last  age. 

Several  systematic  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica have  been  already  mentioned.  To  these 
might  be  added  a  much  greater  number,  who  have 
written  learnedly  and  extensively  on  the  subject, 
did  not  the  limits  of  this  review  forbid  such  an 
enumeration.  It  would  be  improper,  however, 
not  to  take  some  notice  of  what  has  been  done  in 
this  department  of  medical  philosophy  by  Lieu- 
taud,Ferrein,  and  especially  by  Venel,  of  France; 
by  Cartheuser,  Spielm  an,  and  Murray,  of  Ger- 
many; and  by  Hill,  Lewis,  Alston,  Cullen, 
and  Darwin,  of  Great-Britain.  Of  these  the 
work  of  Dr.  Lewis,  improved  by  Dr.  Aiken  ;  that  of 
Professor  Cullen;  and  particularly  the  Apparatus 
Medicaminum  of  Professor  Murray,  of  Goettin- 
gen  (the  most  extensive,  learned,  and  complete 
of  all),  are  entitled  to  the  largest  share  of  esteem. 

The   late  work  of  Professor  Barton,  on  the 
materia  medica   of  the  United  States,*   forms  a 

•  Cottectlomt  for  am  Essay  invards  m  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  Stattit 
Svo.  1798.  Under  this  modest  title.  Dr.  Barton  hat  prcwnted  a  body  of 
information,  and  discovered  an  accuracy  and  extent  of  learning,  which 
i^ight,  without  impropriety,  have  made  higher  claims.  It  is  pleasing  to 
<.l)»crvc  that  this  work  is  so  favourably  received  by  the  author's  country- 
men, that  a  second  edition  was  lately  demanded,  into  which  he  has  introduced 
considerable  additions  and  iroprovcmenti. 
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very  valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge  before 
possessed  on  this  subject,  and  reflects  high  honour 
on  its  learned  author.  From  the  extent  of  infor- 
mation^  the  vigour  of  nund»  and  the  ardent  zeal  by 
which  this  American  naturalist  and  physician  is 
distinguished,  we  may  hope  for  further  investiga* 
tions,  and  richer  discoveries  of  the  medical  trea- 
sures of  our  country. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all,  or  even 
the  greater  part  ot  the  new  articles  with  which  the 
materia  medica  has  been  enriched,  in  modem 
times,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  some  no- 
tice of  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  and  useftil. 

The  first  application  of  Electricity  to  medical 
purposes  belongs  exclusively  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  before  observed  that  Mr.  Krat- 
ZENSTEiN,  of  Germany,  was  the  first  person  who 
applied  the  electric  fluid  to  the  cure  of  diseases, 
and  that  the  course  of  experiment  and  inquiry  on 
this  subject  was  further  pursued  by  the  Abbe  Nol- 
LET,  ana  by  many  others,  at  later  periods.  After  cor- 
recting numerous  errors  arising  from  the  extravagant 
calculations  of  the  first  experimenters  on  medical 
electricity,  there  remains  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy 
in  many  diseases  of  nervous  derangement  and  mus- 
cular debilitv;  so  that  it  is  now  fully  established  as 
an  article  of  the  materia  medica. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  an  agent,  which  is  pro- 
bably nearly  allied  to  electricity,  and  which  is  de- 
nominated Galvanisniy  or  the  Galvanic  Fluids  has 
become  a  popular  application  in  certain  diseases. 
The  original  discovery,  together  with  the  progress 
and  gradual  extension  of  this  branch  of  philosophy, 
was  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  That  this 
wonderful  agent  possesses  great  efficacy  in  many 
cases  similar  to  those  in  which  electricity  is  found 
to  afibrd  relief,  seems  to  be  too  well  attested  to 
admit  of  doubt  \  but  the  extent  of  its  application^ 
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the  rules  which  ought  to  regulate  it,  and  the  de* 
grec  artd  permanency  of  relief  which  it  is  capable 
of  affording,  have  been  so  imperfectly  investigated, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  precision  or  cer- 
tainty on  the  subject. 

The  introduction  of  Factitious  Airs  into  the 
materia  medica  may  be  considered  as  marking 
a  splendid  and  very  interesting  period  in  its  history. 
Some  facts  on  this  subject  were  stated  in  a  pre- 
ceding section,  to  which  it  will  only  be  added, 
that  though  our  knowledge  of  this  important  class 
of  remedies  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  there  are  probably 
few  sources  from  which  more  important  aid  to  the 
physician  may  be  expected  to  be  hereafter  derived. 

The  affusion  of  Water,  cold  and  warm,  on  the 
body,  in  fevers  and  other  diseases,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place  as  a  new  article  in  the  ma- 
teria medica,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  principles 
and  manner  of  its  application.  The  simplicity, 
pleasantness,  universal  readiness  of  access,  and  un- 
questionable efficacy  of  this  remedy,  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  soon  recommend  it  to  general  use.  The 
honour  due  to  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  for  his 
enlightened  experiments,  and  valuable  publication 
on  this  subject,  was  before  noticed. 

The  efficacy  and  uses  of  Peruvian  Bark  have 
been  better  understood,  within  the  last  century, 
than  in  any  former  period.  Its  free  and  successful 
exhibition  by  modern  physicians,  in  intermittent 
fevers,  in  scrophida,  in  cases  of  gangrene  and 
mortification,  and  in  numerous  diseases  of  relaxa- 
tion and  debi/itj/y  is  well  known.  To  the  exer- 
tions of  SirHANsSLOANE  and  others,  in  introduc* 
ing  this  medicine  into  general  use  in  Great- Britain, 
much  honour  is  due. 

The  use  of  Mercury  has  also  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  its  effects  more  accurately  observed, 
during  the  century  under  review.     The  introduc? 
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tion  of  this  metal  as  a  remedy  in  a  multitude  of 
diseases/  and  especially  in  malignant  fevers,  may 
be  considered  as  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals 
of  medicine.  Those  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  recommending  the  use  of  mercurial 
preparations  in  the  latter  class  of  diseases,  are  Drs. 
KusH  and  Chisholm. 

The  great  extension  of  the  use  of  Opium  in  the 
eighteenth  century  deserves  particular  notice ;  but 
the  principles  of  this  extension,  and  the  variety  of 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  lately  employed,  are 
too  numerous  to  be  detailed. 

Digitalis  has  long  held  a  place  in  the  materia 
medica ;  but  its  efficacy  in  certain  diseases,  parti- 
cularly in  dropsy  and  pulmonary  consumption^  has 
been  clearly  known  but  a  few  years.  For  much 
information  respecting  the  virtues  of  this  powerful 
vegetable,  we  are  indebted  to  the  publications  of 
Drs.  Withering,  Beddoes,  and  others. 

The  use  of  Leady  particularly  in  various  external 
applications,  has  been  better  understood,  and  more 
frequently  employed,  within  the  last  half  century, 
than  before.  Those  who  have  been  most  distin- 
guished by  their  inquiries  into  the  medical  virtues 
of  this  substance  are  M.  Goulard,  of  France,  and 
Dr.  Aiken,  of  Great-Britain. 

Many  of  the  best  preparations  of  Antimony  now 
employed  by  physicians,  were  either  wholly  un- 
known, or  little  used,  prior  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  important  station  they  now  hold  in 
medical  prescriptions  is  well  understood. 

Several  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  Poisons 
have  been  either  first  introduced  into  the  materia 


f>  The  use  of  Mercury  in  the  Smali'PoM  wa<  resorted  to,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Colonics,  first  in  1 745,  when  it  was  employed  with  swccesc,  bj  Dr. 
Thomas,  a  respectable  practitioner  of  Virginia,  and  by  Dr.  MuiRitow,  aa 
eminent  physician  of  L»ong*lsland,  in  the  province  of  New- York.  Ses  Dr* 
Gals*!  DMiriaii$n  m  SmalUJ^w,  footed Vj  Dr.  Huxham. 
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medica,  or  used  with  unprecedented  freedom  in  the 
course  oi  the  period  under  review.  As  a  speci- 
men of  these  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  Arsenic, 
Canium  Macidatum,  Atropa  Belladona,  Solanunt 
Dulcamara^  Hyoscyamus^  and  Datura  Stramoniumg 
which,  with  several  others,  have  been  often  and 
usefully  applied  by  modern  physicians. 

The  introduction  into  medical  Use  of  the  Caro-^ 
Una  Pink 'Root  (Spigelia  Marylandica)^  by  Dr^ 
Garden,  of  South-Carolina ;  oi \ki^  Seneka  Snake^ 
Bjoot  (Pohjgala  Seneka),  by  Dr.  Teknant,  of  Vir- 
ginia; oi  Gum  Kinoy  by  Dr.  Fothergill;  of  Cir- 
prum  Ammoniacum^  and  of  many  new  Acids y  by 
various  persons,  may  also  be  ranked  among  the 
less  important  of  the  class  of  improvements  now 
under  consideration. 

Finally,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single 
important  article  in  the  materia  medica  which^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  physicians  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  not  been  better  understood,  better 
prepared,  more  extensively  applied,  or  rendered 
more  convenient  and  efficacious  in  its  combina- 
tions, than  in  preceding  times.  Were  it  possible 
to  include  in  this  brief  review  a  further  detail 
of  particulars,  it  would  be  easy  to  mention  many 
great  names,  and  various  branches  oi  science,  io 
which  the  materia  medica  has  been  laid  under 
great  obligations  in  the  course  of  this  active  and 
event  All  period. 


1  o  the  foregoing  review  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  the  eighteenth  century  is  distin- 
guished above  all  preceding  ages,  by  the  number 
and  excellence  of  Medical  Sclicols.  These  have 
multiplied  greatly,  have  been  placed  on  a  more 
extensive  and  liberal  footing,  and  been  more  fre- 
quented than  in  any  former  period.    At  the  be- 
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gitlning  of  the  century  under  review,  and  Indeed 
during  the  former  half  of  it,  the  Univt^t'sity  of 
JLeyden  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated  place  of 
medical  instruction.  Next  to  this,  in  respecta- 
biKty,  stood  the  schools  of  Italy.  Soon  afterwards 
the  great  school  of  Edinburgh  began  to  be  formed. 
Ij^  1719,  the  first  Monro,  of  that  city,  undertook  to 
deliver  lectures  on  anatomy.  He  was  in  a  short 
time  joined  by  other  able  teachers,  who  formed  a 
regular  plan  of  medical  instruction,  and  gained,  in 
a  few  years,  a  high  reputation.  Indeed,  for  more 
than  forty  years  the  school  at  Edinburgh  held  the 
first  rank,  and  was  resorted  to  more  than  any  other 
by  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  During 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  that  celebrated  in- 
stitution may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have,  in  some 
degree,  declined ;  or  rather  to  be  more  successfully 
rivalled  than  before,  by  several  establishments  for 
medical  instruction,  especially  by  some  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Euro{>e.  The  German  medical  schools, 
in  particular,  have  lately  much  increased,  both  in 
number  and  excellence. 

Medical  Associations^  for  promoting  the  inter- 
course, combining  the  efforts,  and  diffusing  the  con- 
centrated knowledge  of  many  physicians,  though 
not  the  exclusive  product  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
yet,  when  considered  with  respect  to  their  number 
and  usefulness,  may  be  ranked  among  the  distin- 

uishing  honours  or  the  period  under  consideration. 

Phey  have  been  greatly  multiplied  during  this  pe- 
riod, in  every  civilized  part  of  the  world ;  have 
made  many  important  publications,  and  eminently 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  healing  art. 
To  recount  the  number  of  these  established  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  or  to  make  the  most  gene- 
ral estimate  of  tne  services  which  they  have  ren- 
dered to  the  science  of  medicine,  would  fill  many 
pages. 
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Next  in  importance  to  Medical  Schools  and  Sih 
defies t  lire  the  Medical  Journals y  and  other  peri- 
odical publications,  intended  to  promote  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  which  distinguished  the  last  aec. 
It  is  believed  that  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  this 
species  of  publication  belongs  to  the  century  under 
review.  At  an  early  period  of  it,  the  Transactions 
of  medical  societies,  and  the  collections  of  Obser^ 
vations  and  Inqtdries  on  the  various  branches  of 
the  healing  art,  began  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  to  awaken  the  minds  of  practitioners.  Among 
the  regular  Journals  in  the  English  language,  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  this  department  of  knowledge^ 
the  Medical  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Duncan,  of 
Edinburgh,  hold  the  first  place,  both  with  respect 
to  time  and  merit.  This  work  was  succeeded  by 
the  Annals  of  Medicine,  by  the  same  gentleman, 
assisted  by  his  son.  Within  the  few  last  years 
of  the  century,  works  of  this  kind  have  greatly 
multiplied,  not  only  in  Great-Britain,  but  also  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  learned  world.  The  great 
utility  of  these  publications  is  unquestionable.  The 
number  of  important  hints  which  they  have  pro- 
posed, of  new  remedies  which  they  have  sug- 
fested,  and  of  new  paths  of  inquiry  which  they 
avc  opened,  is  too  great  to  be  reckoned.  "  It 
•*  is  no  exaggeration,"  says  a  learned  American 
physician,  "  to  assert,  that  the  medical  facts  and 
observations  which  have  been  published  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  done  more  towards  ex- 
plaining the  functions,  and  curing  the  diseases 
"  of  the  human  body,  than  all  that  remained  on 
"  record,  for  many,  perhaps  for  all  the  centuries 
**  that  had  preceded  since  the  creation."' 

The  establishment  of  numerous  and  extensive 
Uospltalsy  by  which  the  eighteenth  century  is  cmi- 

q  Ramsat*!  Rcvirw  of  tbt  Im^rnfcmnti  of  Mtdit$Me»  Ice.  p.  l6,  i;* 
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nently distinguished,  maybe  considered  as  scarcely 
more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  than 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  the  Heathen  World  never 
produced  an  Hospital;  and  if  any  institutions  of 
this  kind  now  exist  among  pagans,  they  have  de- 
rived from  Christendom  the  benevolent  plan.  The 
astonishing  multiplication  of  such  establishments, 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
especially  in  Great-Britain,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  well  known  te  every  intelligent  reader; 
and  that  every  institution  of  this  kind  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  medical  school,  from  which 
the  richest  stores  of  instruction,  both  in  surgery  and 
the  practice  of  physic,  are  continually  drawn,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 

To  the  peculiarities  ot  the  eighteenth  century 
already  stated,  it  may  be  added,  that  every  branch 
of  knowledge  connected  with  the  healing  art  has 
been  rendered  more  accessible  and  popular ^  by 
the  exertions  of  philanthropic  and  liberal  minded 
physicians.  For  a  number  of  preceding  ages  me- 
dical science  was  hidden  under  the  veil  of  dead 
languages,  and  obscured  by  the  technical  jargon^ 
and  the  love  of  mystery  which  long  distinguished 
medical  practitioners;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
century  under  consideration,  and  especially  the 
latter  naif  of  it,  the  love  of  mystery,  though  not 
completely  vanquished,  has  much  declined.  The 
elements  of  medical  knowledge  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  capacities  of  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. Plain  and  popular  works  for  the  use  of 
Families  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  and 
much  useful  knowledge  respecting  the  best  means^ 
in  ordinary  cases,  of  preserving  and  restoring  health, 
for  the  first  time,  generally  disseminated.  Among 
the  many  popular  works  of  this  kind,  which  might 
be  mentioned,  those  of  Tissot,  Buchan,  Willic^, 
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and  Parkin'son,  have  successively  appeared,  and 
acquired  much  distinction. 

The  dlfi'ercnt  modes  of  making  impressions  on 
the  human  system,  in  various  slates  of  disease, 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  and  all 
the  endless  impositions  of  Qiiack€7\y  and  Charlatan-' 
is??iy  have  been  astonishingly  multiplied  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Though  medical 
knowledge  has  been  evidently  increasing,  through- 
out this  period,  medical  imposture  has,  at  least, 
kept  pace  with  it.  Among  many  instances  which 
might  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  remark,  may 
be  mentioned  the  audacious  pretensions  of  Count 
Cagltosiro,  with  respect  to  his  Balsam  of  Life i 
the  far  famed  imposition  concerning  Animal  Mag- 
netism^  by  Mesmer,  and  his  followers;  and  more 
recently,  the  claims  oi  Perkinism^  so  denominated 
from  Dr.  Perkins,  late  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while 
these  kinds  of  imposture  have  rather  gained  ground, 
those  wiiich  consist  in  Witchcraft^  SpellSy  and  In^ 
cantationsy  and  all  the  supposed  influence  of  De- 
vioniacal  powers,  in  producing  health  or  disease, 
have  manifestly  declined  within  the  period  under 
review. 


The  cultivation  and  progress  of  medical  science 
in  the  United  States  deserves  some  attention  be- 
fore closing  this  chapter.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  want  of  suitable  documents  renders  a  full  and 

a 

satisfactory  view  of  this  part  of  the  retrospect  im- 
possible. For  though  little  w^as  done  in  our  country, 
for  the  science  of  medicine,  until  within  the  last 
forty  years;  yet  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
little  the  knowledge  is  either  totally  lost,  or  pre- 
served only  in  that  vague  and  indistinct  manner  iu 
which  traditional  records  are  usually  presented. 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  century  under 
review,  and  especially  the  early  periods  of  it,  me- 
dical science  was  cultivated  with  most  success  in 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States.     This  was,  pro- 
bably, among  other  circumstances,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  following  causes.     In  those  States  many  of 
the  physicians  v/erc  Europeans,  who  had  enjoyed 
all  tne  advantages  of  the  best  schools  of  physic. 
It  was  more  common  among  them  than  in  the 
Eastern  States,  owing  to  the  greater  wealth  of  the 
former,  to  send  young  gentlemen  to  complete  their 
medical  education  in  foreign  universities.     A  taste 
for  researches  in  natural  history  also  appeared,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  particularly  in  the  States  of 
Soiith'Cai'oluiay  Vir^iniaj  Pennsylvaniay  and  New^ 
York,  long  before  a  similar  taste  was  formed  to  the 
Eastward ;  and  tlie  tendency  of  such  pursuits  to  en- 
lighten the  minds,  and  extend  the  inquiries  of  phy- 
sicians, is  too  obvious  to  require  elucidation. 

One  of  the  earliest  publications  in  America''  on 
a  medical  subject,  was  an  essay  on  the  Iliac  Pas'- 
siou,  by  Dr.  Cadwallader,  a  respectable  physi- 
cian of  Philadeli)bia,  printed  about  the  year  1740, 
in  wliieli  tlie  author  opposes,  with  considerable 
talentb  nnd  learning,  the  then  common  mode  of 
treatin:^  that  disease/     About  the  same  time.  Dr. 

r  Before  this,  William  Bull,  the  firtt  natiTe  of  South-Carolioa,  and 
l^robably  aniur.^  the  first  natives  of  America,  who  obtained  a  degiec  in 
:uL(iiciiu-,  (!  it  nJcd  and  published,  in  1734,  at  the  University  of  I^jdeni hit 
inuu^nirai  tij^-Ms  /).•  Cc/.-Vj  Picttntim,  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Boxa- 
iia/\vk;  atul  i*»  ijuotcd  by  Dr.  Van  Swieten,  in  the  following  very  re* 
ft^'LCtful  tcrtns:  Jiu:  Collca  in  regipmiiiu  America  meruRomalibus  tarn  frequtiu 
e  .',  ut  f\  1 .  /-/  '7  mcrbc  EtiJemio  kahfri pottit ;  uti  ab  cntditistime  viro  GuLllLMO 
Bi'i  t.,  i:i  lii  cr'n  ntito,  et  nunc  felieiter  ibi  meduinam  exercenie^  inpins  audivi^ 
ijw  ft  f^u!J  mm  Jc  hoc  morho  scripsit  dttsirtationem  imaugnralem^  quam  in  Aeaie^ 
trla  Lu^^.itn  BiUiva  dffenJlt  anno  1 734.  Vide  GctAlDX  L.  B.  VaN  SwietEN 
L".  r.nt  ;/  /r;\;,  tonui^  tCftiaS,  p.  357. 

'.  I-or  several  of  the  names  and  facts  here  stated,  respecting  the  early 
nicilijal  writer*  of  America,  the  author  id  indebted  to  the  Rtvtnv  of  tb* 
Jmfrrj.vntr  cf  Mcfuine^  by  Dr.  Ramsat,  of  Charleston,  before  quoted. 
'J'hc  learn int'  and  talents  diiplayed  by  this  gentleman,  both  as  an  hi«toriaii 
u\\  nicdi. al  ]ihito4oplicr,  entitle  him  to  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
bcocfaccurs  and  ornaments  of  his  couotry. 
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Tennant,  of  Virginia,  published  a  small  work 
on  the  Pleurisyy  in  which  he  brought  into  view 
the  virtues  of  scneka  snake-root,  which  were  be- 
fore unknown.  Not  long  afterwards.  Dr.  Johh 
MiTCHEL,  of  Virginia,  published  an  ingenious 
Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  different  Colours  of  People 
in  different  Climates ^  in  which  he  displayed  much 
anatomical  and  other  learning/  About  the  middle 
of  the  century.  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  an  eminent  phy* 
sician  of  Philadelphia,  drew  up  some  useful  medi- 
cal memoirs,  which  were  published  in  a  periodi- 
cal work  in  London.^  Nearly  cotemporary  with 
the  last  mentioned  publications,  were  several  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Gale,  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
in  Connecticut,  who  was  much  distinguished 
among  his  countrymen  for  his  acquirements  and 
skill,  and  who  particularly  published  a  Disserta^ 
tion  on  the  Inoctdation  of  the  Small-Pox  in  Ame^ 
rica^  which  has  been  often  mentioned  respectfully.* 
In   1753    Dr.  John  Lining,  of  South-Carolina, 

?ublished  an  accurate  history  of  the  American 
''ellow  FeveTy  which  was  the  first  that  was  given 
to  the  world  from  our  continent.  Dr.  Lionel 
Chalmers,  of  the  same  State,  in  1754,  commu- 
nicated to  the  Medical  Society  of  London  some 
useful  remarks  on  Opisthotojius  and  Tetanus^  which 
were  published  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Obser^ 
vation^  and  Inquiries.  ITiis  gentleman  also  pub- 
lished, in  1767,  an  Essay  on  Fevers,  in  which  he 

t  Thift  Essay  was  sent  to  Mr.  Coll  in  son,  of  Great-Britaiii«  and  wit 
intended  as  a  solution  of  the  prize  problem  on  that  subject,  announced  by 
the  Academy  of  SourJcayx,  It  was  aiterwards  published  in  the  PbUoiofibuai 
^ransacttomt,  vol.  xliiL  p.  102— 150.  Dr.  Mitcuel  alto  wrote  ably  on 
the  Tellow  Fever t  as  it  appeared  in  Virginia  in  X741.  His  inrtructiv« 
manuscripts  on  this  subject  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  by 
whom  they  were  communicated  to  Dr.  Rush.  See  Rusu  on  YtUvw  Femer^ 
8to.   1794. 

V  Medical  Observattoiu  and  Inquiries^  Tols.  i.  and  ii. 

V  It  is  possible  that  other  medical  publications  were  made  in  NeWv 
England,  about  this  time,  equally  worthy  of  notice^  but  the  author  bM 
not  been  w  fortanate  as  to  9cc  or  bcu:  of  rhcnu 
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fave  the  outlines  of  the  spasmodic  tlieory,  which 
ad  been  before  taught  by  Hoffman,  and  was 
afterwards  more  fully  illustrated  by  Cullen.  In 
1764  Dr.  Garden,  a  scientific  physician  of  South- 
Carolina,  before  mentioned,  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic an  account  of  the  medical  properties  of  Pink-* 
Moot,  and  j^ve,  at  the  same  time,  a  botanical  de* 
scription  of  the  plant.  About  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Golden,  and  Dr.  Jacob  Ogden,  both  of  New- 
York,  published  some  valuable  observations  on  a 
species  of  Sore  Throat,  which  was  then  prevalent 
and  mortal.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  also 
made  medical  communications  on  other  subjects, 
which  were  esteemed.*  To  this  list  may  be  added 
Dr.  John  Jones,  also  of  New- York,  who  was 
preatly  distinguished  as  a  surgeon,  and  who  pub* 
iished  a  work  on  Wounds  ana  Fractures,  which  is 
an  honourable  monument  of  his  learning  and  ptt>« 
fessional  skill. 

Though  these  physicians  were  not  all  of  them 
natives  of  America;  and  though  their  publications 
were  generally  small,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
of  much  value  at  the  present  day;  yet,  considered 
as  indications  of  a  growing  taste  for  medical  in- 
quiries, and  as  among  the  means  of  exciting,  ia 
a  young  country,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  aa 
ambition  for  the  attainment  of  medical  fame  (is 
examples  of  which  alone  they  are  mentioiied)^ 
they  doubtless  deserve  respectful  notice  in  this 
sketch.  They  contributed  to  bring  the  American 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  scattered  over  as 
immense  territory,  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and,  doubtless,  concurred  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  forward  the  plans  of  association  and 
instruction  which  soon  began  to  take  place. 

«  Dr.  CoLDiM  11  the  gentkmo  bc&re  icntioocd  as  LieiwnMI  0>ii 
vernor  of  New- York,  and  m  haTtng  dinioguiibed  himielf  by  hit  luMW- 
Jc<ige  of  Jitriimy  and  StitMj, 
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About  the  year  1762  Dr.  William  Shippen 
and  Dr.  John  Morgan,  both  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  youthful  friends,  w^ho  had  gone  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  to  complete  their  medi- 
cal education,  and  who  had  received  its  honours, 
met  in  London,  whither  they  had  repaired  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction  from  the  large 
hospitals,  and  excellent  teachers  of  that  city. 
They  there  agreed  to  attempt  the  establishment  of 
a  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1764,  Dr.  Shippen  gave  the  first  course 
of  lectures  upon  Anafomy  that  ever  was  delivered 
in  America.  In  1765  Dr.  Morgan  laid  before 
the  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  a  plan 
for  teaching  all  the  branches  of  medicine,  and  con- 
ferring medical  degrees.  This  plan  was  adopted; 
Dr.  Shippen  was  recognized  as  Professor  of -4wa- 
tomyy  and  Dr.  Morgan  was  appointed  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine y  and  soon  afterwards  be- 
gan to  teach  them.  In  the  year  1768  Dr.  Adam 
KuHN,  who  had  studied  under  the  celebrated  Lin- 
N/Eus,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany^  and  of 
the  Materia  Medica;  and  in  1769  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  who  had  just  completed  his  medical  studies 
in  Europe,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Chefnistiy. 
To  these  gentlemen  was  added  Dr.  Thomas  Bond, 
who  was  selected  to  give  Clijiical  Lectures y  on  the 
cases  of  disease  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
The  first  American  Medical  School,  thus  organized, 
became  the  resort  of  students  from  every  part 
of  the  then  Colonies :  It  has  since  undergone  con- 
siderable changes,  by  the  death  and  resignation  of 
Professors,  and  new  appointments;  but  continues 
to  flourish;  and  will  now  bear  a  very  honourable 
comparison,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  talents  and 
learning  of  its  Professors,  with  the  most  respecta- 
ble institutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  Europe. 
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In  1764  Dr.  Shippen  lectured  to  ten  students. 
In  the  season  of  1801 — 2  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  different  Medical  Professors  amount-* 
ed  to  one  hundred  and  thirty^  of  whom  twenty^ 
one  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

*The  laudable  example  set  by  the  physicians  and 
college  of  Philadelphia,  soon  excited  the  zeal  of 
the  physicians  of  New- York  to  establish  a  medical 
school  in  Kind's  College;  accordingly,  in  1767  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  governors  of  that  insti'* 
lution,  by  Drs.  Samuel  Clossey,  Peter  Middle* 
TON,  John  Jones,  James  Smith,  Samuel  Bard, 
and  John  V.  B.  Tennent,  urging  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  attempting  to  form  a  plan  of 
medical  instruction,  and  offering  their  services  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  In  consequence  of  this 
letter  the  governors,  a  few  days  afterwards,  elected 
Dr.  Clossey  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology^  Dn 
Jones  Professor  of  Surgery,  Dr.  Smith  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Bard  Pro* 
fcssor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and 
Dr.  Tennent  Professor  of  Midwifery.  In  1770, 
in  consecjuencc  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Tennent,  and 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Smith  out  of  the  province,  the 
office  of  instruction  in  Materia  Medica  was  com- 
mitted to  Dr.  MiDDLETON,  and  Chemistry  to  Dr. 
Bard.  lectures  were  regularly  given  by  the 
above  named  gentlemen;  but  no  medical  degrees 
had  been  conferred  by  the  college,  when  the  revo- 
lutionary war  entirely  deranged,  and,  in  effect,  de- 
stroyed the  whole  establishment. 

In  1781-  the  Regents  of  the  University  made  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  medical  school,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  appoint  several  Professors  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege  (the  new  style  by  which  King's  College  became 
known,  on  the  change  of  government),  for  thepur- 

iT 
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pose  of  pursuing  the  former  plan  of  instructiort 
But  the  gentlemen  so  appointed  did  not  all  deliver 
lectures;   the  courses  actually  given   were  short 
and  incomplete,  and  the  undertaking  languished^ 
and  finally  fell  to  the  ground. 

After  several  other  ineffectual  attempts  to  esta*^ 
Wish  a  course  of  medical  instruction  in  the  city,  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College,  in  1792,  organized 
the  school  on  its  present  plan,  and  commenced  a 
course,  which  has  succeeded  better  than  any  former 
attempt.  The  Faculty  of  Physic,  as  then  consti- 
tuted, consisted  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  Dean;  Dr* 
Wright  Post,' Professor  of  i4wa/07wj/;  Dr.  William 
Hamersley,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi* 
cine;  Dr.  John  R.  B.  Rodgers,  Professor  of  J/7'rf- 
wifery;  Dr.  Nicholl,  Professor  of  C/remw/ry;  Dr. 
Richard  Kissam,  Professor  of  Botany;  and  Dn 
Richard  B  a  yley.  Professor  of  ^yz^rc^ery.  These  gen- 
tlemen, the  greater  number  of  whom  had  received 
a  tegular  medical  education  in  Europe,  soon  com- 
menced the  several  departments  of  instruction  as- 
signed to  them.  The  first  medical  degrees  were 
conferred  by  this  institution  in  1793 ;  and  though  it 
has  not  grown  so  rapidly  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  learning  and  talents  of  its  Pro- 
fessors, yet  it  holds  a  respectable  station,  and  has 
rendered  very  important  services  to  the  interest  of 
medical  science  in  the  state. 

The  third  medical  school  established  in  the 
United  States,  is  that  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  This  institution  took  its 
rise  from  the  benefactions  of  several  enlightened 
and  liberal  persons,  who  were  desirous  of  pro- 


K  By  meani  of  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  Professor  Post  CoInmUa  CoN 
le^  is  posse  Med  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Anatomical  Preparaiioms ;  to  com« 
plctc  which  that  accomplished  Anatomist  made  two  voyages  to  Europe.  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  collection  of  the  kind  iotrodoced  ioto  Cbc 
ynitcd  States,  and  certainly  the  bctt. 
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moting  the  knowledge  of  medical  science.  Dr. 
EzEKiEL  Hersey,  an  eminent  physician  of  Hing-* 
ham,  in  that  State,  who  died  in  1770,  bequeathed 
one  thousand  pounds,  Massachusetts  currency,  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.  His  widow,  at  her  death,  left  a 
Jike  sum,  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  object.  His 
brother,  Dr.  Abner  Hersey,  of  Barnstable,  and 
Dr.  John  Gumming,  of  Concord,  left  each  five 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  also  applied  to  the  en* 
couragement  and  support  of  medical  instruction/ 
These  generous  donations  were  aided  by  that  of 
William  Erving,  Esquire,  an  opulent  gentleman 
of  Boston,  who,  a  few  years  afterwards,  gave  one 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  support  of  an  addi- 
tional Professor.'' 

Though  the  first  of  the  benefactions  above  stated 
was  made  some  time  before  the  commencement  6f 
the  revolutionary  war,  yet  nothing  eflfectual  was 
done  toward  executing  the  will  of  these  public 
spirited  donors  till  near  the  close  of  it.  In  1781 
Dr.  John  Warren  began  to  lecture  in  Boston 
on  Anatomy  and  Surgcnfy  and  prosecuted  his  plan 
for  two  seasons.  In  1783  the  government  ot  the 
L  nivcrsity  of  Cambridge  proceeded  to  organize  a 
regular  medical  school,  when  Dr.  Warren  was 
aj^pointed  Vu){css>or  oi  Anatomy  and  Surgery;  Dr* 
Bi:njamin  Waterhouse,  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic;  and  Dr.  Aaron  Df^xter, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  Since 
that   period  these  gentlemen  have  regularly   dc- 

y  Thcit  several  sums,  amounting  to  three  thonnnd  poundt,  Masiachusettt 
rurrcncy,  arc  funded,  and  their  annual  proceeds  equally  divided  between 
the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Si/rj^ery^  and  of  the  Tbtry  and  Practice  9/ 
Physic  ,  each  of  which  ProfcMorbhipt  bears  the  name  of  Hekset. 

jc  'J*hc  bequest  of  Mr.  Ervino  was  exclusively  dcvcitcd  by  him  totho 
support  of  a  profcs^r&hip  of  Chemistry  and  Mitteria  MeJUa.  This  profei« 
sorsliip  also  bears  the  name  of  its  first  and  principal  benefaaon 
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livered  lectures  on  the  several  branches  assigned 
to  them ',  and  though  the  number  of  students  who 
usually  attend  them  is  comparatively  small,  ytt 
they  are  annually  increasing;  and  the  erudition  and 
talents  of  the  Professors  afford  a  satisfactory  pledge 
that  the  institution  will,  at  no  distant  period,  reach 
a  much  higher  station  both  of  respectability  and 
usefulness. 

The  fourth  and  last  medical  school  formed  in  the 
United  States,  is  that  connected  with  Dartmouth 
College i  in  the  State  of  New-Hampshire.  This 
establishment,  for  instruction  in  medicine,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1798;  when  Dr.  Nathan 
Smith  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine^  to 
lecture  on  Anatomy y  Surgery ^  Midwifery ^  and  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic;  and  Dr.  Lymah 
Spalding  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Me^ 
dica.  A  considerable  number  of  young  gentlemen 
have  attended  the  lectures,  and  several  have  re- 
ceived the  honours  of  this  institution. 

The  establishment  of  Medical  Schools  in  the 
United  Slates  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
grand  era  in  our  national  progress,  and  as  producing 
important  effects  on  the  character  of  our  physicians. 
The  happy  influence  of  these  institutions  has  also 
been  much  aided  by  the  formation  of  Medical 
Societies y  in  almost  every  State,  which  have  all 
come  into  being  within  the  last  forty  years.  The 
effect  of  such  establishments  in  exciting  a  thirst  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  in  producing  a  spirit 
of  generous  emulation;  in  cultivating  a  taste  for 
observation  and  inquiry;  and  in  combining  the 
efforts  and  the  skill  of  physicians,  in  every  part  of 
our  country,  must  be  obvious  to  every  attentive 
mind.  Manv  of  the  Inaumral  Theses ^  defended 
and  published  by  the  students,  in  the  American 
medical  schools,  would  be  considered  as  honoura-^ 
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ble  specimens  of  talents  and  learning  in  the  most 
renowned  universities  of  Europe/ 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  century  under 
review,  medical  publications  have  greatly  multi- 

Elied  in  the  United  States ;  many  of  which  do  equal 
onour  to  their  authors  and  our  country.  Among 
these  the  numerous  and  valuable  works  of  Dr. 
Rush  hold  the  first  place;  and  to  no  individual  are 
we  more  indebted  for  promoting,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  that  laudable  and  enlightened  zeal 
for  medical  improvements,. which  has  been  so  hap- 
pily increasing,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  among 
American  physicians.  In  a  catalogue  of  our  me- 
dical writers  also,  Drs.  Maclurg,  Mitchill, 
Barton,  Ramsay,Caldwell,Currie,  and  several 
others,  would  be  entitled  to  particular  notice,  did 
not  the  limits  of  the  present  sketch  forbid  an  at- 
tempt to  do  justice  to  their  respective  merits. 

In  the  year  1797,  a  periodical  publication,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Medical  Repository y  was  com- 
menced by  Drs.  Mitchill,  Miller,  and  Smith, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our 
country,  may  be  considered  as  an  important  event, 
in  noting  the  successive  steps  of  medical  improve- 
ment in  the  United  States.  In  the  premature  death 
of  the  last  named  gentleman,  who  bid  fair  to  attain 
the  most  honourable  eminence  in  his  profession, 
this  work  sustained  a  great  loss.*     It  is  still,  how- 

«  Within  the  litt  ten  or  twehre  yetrs,  all  the  medkal  tehook  in  die  United 
Sotes  have  concurred  in  permictin?  their  medical  giadoatet  to  write  aad 
defend  their  Intugmrml  Ditrfrtaiioms  in  the  English  language.  Whether  tUi 
is  to  be  considered  at  an  improTement,  oralitenLryretrocetfionyiaaqacatiaa 
which  it  is  propoeed  to  diicma  in  another  place. 

i  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith  waibom  in  the  year  1771,  at  Litchfield,  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  where  hit  father,  a  respectable  phytician  still  retidet* 
He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  eleren;  and  after  leaving  that  insti* 
tutioD,  completed  his  edocation  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwioht^ 
since  President  of  Tale  College,  and  who  at  that  time  jpresided  over  att 
academy  of  distinguished  reputation  at  Greenfield.  After  this  he  wmt* 
sued  a  regular  course  of  medical  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  fatheri 
coaaienccd  the  practice  of  phyak  at  Wcathcnfield  in  J79s»  aad  r«l9f«A 
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ever,  prosecuted  with  undiminished  excellence  and 
success;  and  furnishes  at  once  very  reputable  spe- 
cimens of  the  learning,  talents  and  zeal  of  many 
American  physicians;  and  a  most  useful  vehicle 
for  conveying  to  the  public  a  knowledge  of  every 
improvement  in  the  science  of  medicine. 


CHAPTER  V. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


• 

As  few  sciences  are  more  interesting  than  Geo- 
graphy, so  few  have  received  more  attention,  or 
been  more  improved  and  extended  during  the  pe- 
riod under  consideration.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  almost  half  the  surface  or  the  globe 
was  either  entirely  unknown,  or  the  knowledge  of 
it  was  so  small  and  indistinct,  as  to  be  of  Tittle 
practical  value.  Since  that  time  such  discoveries 
and  improvements  have  been  made,  that  geography 
has  assumed  a  new  face,  and  become  almost  a  new 

to  the  city  of  New- York  in  1793,  where  he  remained  until  1798,  when 
he  fell  a  yictim  to  the  yellow  fever,  which  raged  with  so  much  violence  in 
the  city  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.     The  surviving  Editors  of  the  MedicU 
Repository  speak  of  their  deceased  colleague  in  the  following  honourable 
terms. 

**  As  a  physician,  his  loss  is  irreparable.  He  had  explored,  at  his  earlj 
age,  an  extent  of  medical  learning,  for  which  the  longest  lives  are  seldom 
found  sufTtcient.  His  diligence  and  activity,  his  ardour  and  perseverance, 
knew  no  common  bounds.  The  love  of  science  and  the  impulse  of  philan* 
thropy  directed  his  whole  professional  career,  and  left  little  room  for  the  calca* 
lations  of  emolument.  He  had  formed  vast  designs  of  medical  improvement, 
which  embraced  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  were  animated  by  the  soul 
of  benevolence,  and  aspired  after  every  object  of  a  liberal  and  dignified 
ambition.  His  writings,  already  publuhed,  incessantly  awaken  regret,  that 
the  number  of  tJiem  is  not  greater.  They  display  singular  diligence  and 
acutencsH  of  research,  the  tdlcnts  of  accurate  and  extensive  observation,  great 
force  and  precision  of  reasoning,  and  the  range  of  a  vigorous  and  com* 
'prchcosive  mind."    Medical  Ht^oiitor^i  v.  ii.  p.  2^14,  %iy  ttnad  £dithn» 
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Jicience.'  A  spirit  of  curiosity  has  stimulated  man- 
kind to  unprecedented  activity  in  exploring  remote 
regions  or  the  earth.  Individual  voyagers  and 
travellers,  and  private  associations  have  done  much 
to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  globe.  Be- 
sides the  exertions  of  these,  the  governments  of 
Great-Britain,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Russia  have  severally  directed,  or  encouraged 
expeditions  of  discovery  and  of  scientific  research. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  occasional  mis- 
takes and  misfortunes  of  mariners,  while  they  over- 
whelmed with  distress  the  immediate  suflFerers, 
have  contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  distant  countries,  and  thus, 
by  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence,  to  increase 
the  objects  and  the  means  of  naval  enterprise. 

Although  in  these  geographical  discoveries  Great- 
Britain  has  undoubtedly  made  the  most  distin- 
guished figure;  yet,  with  respect  to  time,  the 
honour  of  priority  belongs  to  Russia.  Early  in  the 
century,  Peter  the  Great,  to  whose  mind  bold 
and  grand  enterprises  were  familiar  and  habitual, 
conceived  the  design  of  exploring  regions  of  the 
earth,  which  had  not  been  before  visited  by  civil- 
ized man,  and  by  this  means  promoting  the  wealth, 
cultivation,  and  aggrandizement  of  his  empire.  In 
jnirsuance  of  this  design,  he  formed  several  expe- 
ditions for  discovery,  which,  though  not  crowned 
with  complete  success,  were  yet  considerably  use- 
ful, and  laid  the  foundation  of  greater  attainments 
after  his  death.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  several 
large  districts  of  country  in  the  nortn-eastcm  parts 
of  Asia  were  first  visited  and  explored  by  Euro- 


<  By  Ccoji^rapby  here  is  meant  not  only  what  the  word  strictly  impofta^ 
viz.  a  dcMrription  of  the  extent,  divisions,  and  aspect  of  the  surface  of  <mr 
globe,  hut  Aso  fome  of  the  other  stathtUal  inquiries,  which  modem 
v^riters,  however  improperly,  have  uoivcrsally  agreed  to  incUld<.  in 

graphical  treatises. 
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pcans.  Under  his  auspices,  some  enterprising 
navigators,  in  1713,  discovered  the  chain  of  islands 
called  the  Kuriles^  on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatca. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  same  monarch,  also. 
Captains  Behring  and  Tschirikow  discovered 
a  number  of  other  islands  in  the  adjacent  seas, 
and  established  a  profitable  trade  with  the  natives. 
The  former,  a  native  of  Denmark,  in  1728,  first 
entered  the  strait  which  divides  Asia  from  the 
American  continent,  and  which  was  after- 
wards called  by  his  name/  This  spirit  of  dis- 
covery continued  to  animate  the  government,  but 
more  particularly  the  subjects  of  Russia,  for  many 
years  after  the  demise  of  the  Czar.  About  this 
time  some  private  adventurers  in  that  country  be- 
came fired  with  the  ambition  of  discovering  a 
north-east  passage  to  India  Between  the  years 
1750  and  1740,  many  daring  voyagers  successively 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  plan.  Among 
these,  MoRoviEF,  Malgyn,  Skurahoff,  Menin, 
and  Laptief,  deserve  particular  notice.'  The  la- 
bours they  underwent,  and  the  dangers  they  en- 
countered, were  incredible;  but  all  their  exertions 
and  discoveries  served  only  to  furnish  increasing 
evidence,  that  if  such  a  passage  exist,  it  is  next 
to  impracticable,  and  always  dangerous. 

In  1740  Behring  undertook  another  voyage, 
in  the  course  of  which,  with  wonderful  fortitude 
and  perseverance,  he  traversed  the  ocean,  from 


J  Though  Be II RING  sailed  into  this  strait,  yet,  probablj  owing  to  thm 
fog,  he  did  not  discern  land  on  the  eastern  side.  The  strait  was  more  fully 
explored,  a  few  years  afterwards  by  Capt.  Cook,  who  gare  it  BeuRiNo't 
name.  He  discovered  that  the  two  continents,  at  this  place,  approach 
within  forty  miles  of  each  other.  It  has  been  since  ascertained,  by  the 
voyages  of  Meares,  Dixon,  Vancouver,  La  Pbrouse,  and  othertg 
that  to  the  north  of  this  strait  the  Asiatic  shore  tends  rapidly  to  tha  west- 
ward, while  the  Annerican  stretches  nearly  in  a  northern  direction,  till,  aC 
the  distance  of  about  four  or  five  degrees,  the  contincots  arc  joined  bif 
•olid  and  impenetrable  bonds  of  ice. 

i  Mavor*j  abriJtrtd  AccQuitt  of  Russian  DiHeveries, 
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the  coast  of  Kamtschatka  to  the  Isles  of  Japan, 
and  furnished  information  which  was  highly  useful 
to  succeeding  adventurers.  He  was  followed  by 
Nevodtsikoff,  in  1745,  Paikoff,  in  1758,  Tol- 
STYKE,  in  1760,  and  various  others  of  less  note, 
by  whom  several  additional  groups  of  islands,  in 
what  is  called  the  Northern  Archipelago,  were  dis- 
covered, the  character  of  their  respective  inhabit- 
ants ascertained,  and  new  channels  of  trade  laid 
open  to  the  commercial  world. 

While  the  Russians  were  thus  busily  and  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  exploring  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  and  the  seas  between  that  country 
and  the  American  coast,  the  Southern  Ocean  be- 
came an  object  of  attention  to  several  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  In  this  immense  field  for  the  dis- 
Elay  of  naval  skill  and  enterprise.  Captain  Woods 
loGERs,  an  English  commander,  was  the  first  who 
distinguished  himself.  He  was  followed  by  Feu- 
iLLiE,  Frezier,  and  Barbinais,  all  of  France. 
To  these  succeeded  Clipperton  and  Shelvocke, 
of  Great-Britian,  who,  in  a  voyage  of  some  cele- 
brity round  the  world,  traversed  the  same  seas* 
Though  none  of  these  navigators  made  very  splen- 
did discoveries,  yet  we. are  indebted  to  them  all 
for  many  details  otgeographical  information,  which 
Were  at  that  time  highly  interesting,  and  served 
greatly  to  instruct  and  aid  those  who  came  after 
them. 

In  1721  the  Dutch  West-India  Company  fitted 
out  a  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Roggewein,  and  dispatched  him  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  in  search  of  unknown  countries.  The 
discovery  of  a  Southern  Continen  t  was  the  particular 
object  of  this  expedition.  And  although  the  re- 
spectable navigator  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  did 
«)ot  succeed  in  accomplishing  his  main  purpose^ 
he  discovered  a  number  of  islands,  and  wias 
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considered  as  having  made  a  valuable  addition  \<3 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  his  time. 

In  1735  Don  Juan  and  UonUlloa  were  sent,  by 
command  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  South-America, 
on  an  expedition,  which  was  before  noticed,  for 
ascertaining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Few  voyages 
have  been  more  justly  celebrated  than  this.  JBy 
the  labours  of  the  bold  and  active  Spaniards  who 
conducted  the  undertaking,  and  by  the  faithful, 
accurate  and  enlightened  observation  of  the  French 
academicians  who  were  united  with  them  in  the 
grand  design,  not  only  their  primary  object  was 
gained,  but  large  and  valuable  stores  of  information 
were  furnished,  in  astronomy,  geography,  navi- 
gation, and  the  sciences  in  general. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the 
throne  of  Britain,  he  became  fired  with  a  zeal 
for  discoverv,  which  had  for  some  time  lain  dor- 
mant  in  that  country.  Two  voyages  were  accord- 
ingly set  on  foot,  the  one  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Mtddleton,  and  the  other  under  the  di- 
rection of  Captains  Moore  and  Smyth,  with  a 
view  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  through 
Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  East-Indies.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  both,  these  undertakings  were 
unsuccessful  with  respect  to  their  main  object; 
still,  however,  they  were  productive  of  some  use- 
ful information ;  as  was  also  the  celebrated  voyage 
of  Lord  Anson,  undertaken  principally  for  war- 
like purposes,  about  the  same  timc.^  When  his 
present  Britannic  Majesty  came  to  the  crown, 
the  same  zeal  for  geographical  discovery  continu- 
ed and  increased.  The  delusive  hope  of  finding 
a  great  Southern  Continent,  which  had  so  long 
filled  the  minds  of  the  learned,  presented  an  in- 

/  The  account  of  Anson*3  Voyage,  which  is  well  drawn,  was  said  to  bo 
executed  by  Dr.  Walters,  a  gent&man  who  accompanied  his  lordship  ui 
chaplain;  bvt  the  real  compiler  of  thenamtiYc  was  Mr.  Robins. 
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Viting  object  both  to  his  love  of  science  and  his 
love  of  glory  and  aggrandizement.  Accordingly 
Captains  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret,  were 
successively  dispatched,  with  orders  to  sail  round 
the  world,  and  to  explore  with  particular  care  the 
Southern  Ocean.  The  Terra  Aus trails  Incognita y 
so  fondly  sought,  continued  to  elude  the  search  of 
these  enterprising  commanders;  but  they  returned 
laden  with  much  valuable  knowledge  of  the  nu- 
merous islands  which  they  had  discovered,  and  of 
other  coasts  and  shores  which  they  had  viewed, 
and  which  were  but  partially  known  to  preceding 
adventurers. 

The  idea  of  finding  a  north-cast  passage  to  In- 
dia was,  during  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  generally  entertained  by  navigators.  It 
was  before  remarked,  that  the  Russians,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  century,  made  numerous  at- 
tempts to  solve  this  important  question  in  geo- 
graphy, but  without  success;  excepting  that  each 
succeeding  attempt  rendered  the  practicability, 
and  especially  the  safety  of  such  a  passage,  still 
more  improbable.  In  1773  Captain  Phipps, 
since  Lord  Mulgrave,  was  dispatched,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  British  government,  toward 
the  North  Pole,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  80th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, where  the  mountains  of  ice  presented  invin- 
cible opposition  to  his  further  progress.  Although 
the  expedition  of  Phipps  confirmed  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Russians,  Dutch,  and  others,  of  the 
impracticability  of  a  passage  to  the  east,  through 
those  seas;  and  although  it  considerably  increased 
our  acquaintance  with  that  part  of  the  globe,  not 
a  few  believe  that  such  a  passage  really  exists,  and 
that  it  may  yet  be  found. 

But  of  all  the  circumnavigators  and  geographical 
discoverers  who  have  distinguished  the  eighteenth 
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century,  Captain  James  Cook,  of  Great-Britain, 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  viewed  as  the  most  illustri*- 
ous,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  or  the  usefulness 
of  his  enterprises.  His  three  voyages,  undertaken  by 
order,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government, 
and  performed  between  the  years  1768  and  1779, 
were  productive  of  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge, 
equally  interesting  and  valuable,  concerning  the 
various  parts  of  the  world  which  he  visited.  He 
collected  import'ant  original  information,  respect- 
ing islands  and  coasts  long  before  discovered,  and 
supposed  to  be  well  known.  He  discovered  many 
others  which  had  never  been  before  visited  by  any 
European.  And  even  where  the  honour  of  disco- 
very could  not  be  strictly  ascribed  to  him,  yet  he 
observed  with  such  accuracy,  and  described  with 
such  faithfulness,  that  the  interests  of  science,  of 
commerce,  and  of  humanity,  are  perhaps  more 
eminently  indebted  to  him,  than  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  same  sphere  of  action,  since  the 
days  of  Columbus. 

The  discoveries  made  by  this  celebrated  circum-r 
navigator  were  numerous.  He  ascertained  that  the 
idea,  so  long  and  fondly  cherished  by  geographers, 
of  the  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent,  was 
either  entirely  without  foundation;  or,  that  if  such 
a  continent  existed  at  all,  it  must  be  given  up  as 
inaccessible  and  useless  to  man.  He  demonstrated 
the  impracticability  of  a  north-west  passage,  to 
India,  which  had  been  for  so  many  generations 
an  object  of  solicitude  and  pursuit,  and  which 
the  attempts  to  discover  had  cost  so  many  expen- 
sive voyag^es  and  lives.  He  fully  ascertained  the 
vicinity  ot  Asia  to  the  American  continent,  and 
thus  determined  the  probability  of  the  latter  having 
been  peopled  from  the  former.*     He  discovered  a 

g  Before  the  discovery  of  the  vicinity  of  tht  Asiatic  continent  to  Amc« 
ricA  it  had  long  been  conudered  a  ^uettion  of  difficult  Mlutioo,  how  t)it 
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•number  of  islands,  particularly  Arw  Caledonia^  and 
the  SoHdxvkh  Islands^  some  of  them  large  and 
populous,  and  presenting  important  objects  of  com- 
mercial and  scientific  pursuit.  His  observations 
threw  much  liglit  on  the  manners,  the  trade,  the 
affinities,  and  the  probable  origin  of  nations.  And, 
finally,  to  the  laudableexertionsof  this  distinguished 
voyager,  and  to  those  of  the  learned  men  who  ac- 
companied him/  almost  every  branch  of  natural 
history  is  indebted  for  great  and  valuable  improve- 
ments. And  though  to  these  important  ser\'ice5 
his  life  was  finally  sacrificed;  yet  seldom  has  the 
memory  of  any,  man  been  loaded  with  more  just 
and  liberal  honours,  not  only  by  liis  countrymen, 
but  by  the  civilized  world. 

WhileCapt.  Cook  wasaccomplishing  the  splendid 
discoveries  which  have  placed  him  above  all  rival- 
ship  in  the  history  of  modern  navigation,  the  French 
government,desirous  of  signalizing  itself  in  the  same 
honourable  career,  began  to  project  voyages  for  this 
purpose.  Accordingly,  in  1766  M.  Boigainville, 
a  naval  commander  of  talents  and  enterprise,  was 
sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  the  course  of  which 
hecircumnavigated  the  globe.  His  discoveries  were 
numerous  and  important,  consisting,  particularly, 
of  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He 
displayed  great  abilities  as  an  officer,  observed  with 
accuracy,  and  reported  with  faithfulness;  and  the 

Utter  became  peopled,  i«  the  general  DeUge  destroyed  all  the  inhabiuntt 
of  the  earth,  excepting  thoM  who  were  miraculoutly  preiervcd  with  Noam, 
in  the  yf  r>,  which  is  generally  supposed,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters* 
to  have  rested  on  a  mountain  of  Asia.  5k>  fornaidable  did  this  difficulty 
appear  to  some,  that  it  led  them  to  renounce  their  belief  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory. It  is  true,  scleral  plausible,  and  even  probable  suppositions  might 
be  made  to  avoid  this  impious  alternative;  but  the  discoveries  of  Cook, 
and  succeeding  navigators,  show  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  The 
two  continents  arc  now  known  to  approach  so  near  to  each  other,  that, 
even  throwing  out  of  view  the  possibility  of  pa<<«ing  from  one  to  the  other 
on  the  fVr,  the  passage  might  easily  have  been  effected  by  means  of  cantM 
or  small  bojti. 
k  Sir  JofxrM  BahkIi  Dr.  SoLANDityDr.  FoaiTtt,  and  ftreral ocheri« 
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instnicrion  with  which  his  narrative  abounds  show» 
him  Xo  have  been  a  man  of  an  enlightened  and 
liberal  mind.  In  firmness,  resolution,  and  talents 
for  observation,  he  was  probably  little  if  at  all  in* 
ferior  to  the  celebrated  Cook;  and  although  the 
list  of  his  achievements  is  by  no  means  so  large, 
or  so  brilliant  as  those  of  the  British  commander, 
yet  his  voyage  will  long  be  accounted  honourable 
to  himself,  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  his  country. 
To  Bougainville  succeeded  Messrs.  Pages  and 
SuRviLLE,  who  also  made  a  number  of  valuable 
discoveries  and  observations,  especially  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  which  have  secured  for  their 
names  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  modem 
voyages.  In  1771  Kerguelen,  Marion,  and  Dir 
Clesmur,  were  successively  busied  in  exploring 
the  same  seas,  in  quest  of  a  southern  continent. 
And  though  the  additions  which  they  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  globe  were  by  no  meang 
great,  yet  they  were  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  re* 
spectful  mention  in  the  present  sketch. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1783,  a  new 
voyage  of  discovery  was  projected  by  the  French 
jjovernment,  and  preparation  made  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.  The  objects  of  this  expedition  were 
to  improve  geography,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
and  philosophy  in  general;  to  collect  accounts  of 
the  customs  and  manners  of  different  nations ;  and 
to  open  new  fields  of  commercial  enterprise.  Never, 
probably,  was  the  plan  of  a  voyage  more  enlightened 
and  extensive,  the  instructions  given  to  its  conduc- 
tors more  scientific  and  precise,  or  the  provision  made 
for  its  execution  more  liberal  and  perfect.'  The 
immediate  direction  of  it  was  committed  to  Messrs. 
DE  LA  Peroitse  and  de  Langle,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  learned  men,  who,  in  1785,  sailed 

i  See  the  Toyage  of  la  Pcaouit,  partlcularif  toL  u 
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from  France,  under  the  most  favourable  auspices. 
Seldom  has  any  expedition  of  the  kind  excited  so 
general  an  interest  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
or  promised  more  brilliant  success.  The  melan- 
choly fate  of  LA  Perouse  and  his  companions  is 
well  known.  Happily,  however,  all  knowledge 
of  the  voyage  is  not  lost  with  its  unfortunate  con- 
ductors. From  the  accounts  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, it  appears  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for 
some  important  geographical  discoveries,  especiaUy 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  and  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  in  the  seas  between 
that  continent  and  Japan.  From  them,  also,  the 
accounts  of  some  preceding  navigators  have  re- 
ceived satisfactory  confirmation;  tne  mistakes  of 
others  have  been  corrected;  and  impositions  under 
which  the  learned  world  had  long  lain,  either 
through  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  their  au- 
thors, have  been  detected  and  removed. 

The  discovery  of  the  great  extent  of  Nexo-HoU 
land  deserves  to  be  mentioned  among  the  most 
important  acquisitions  in  modern  geography.— 
That  large  portion  of  our  globe,  which  may, 
indeed,  be  called,  with  propriety,  a  new  continent^ 
had  been  discovered  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and,  as  some  suppose, 
earlier  ;*  but  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
this  discovery,  little  was  known  respecting;  it. 
Alany  supposed  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  southern 
continent,  for  which  navigators  had  been  so  long 
and  eagerly  searching.  In  1770  the  celebrated  Cap- 

j  The  Icnjrth  of  NextfNoUamd  l§  atx>ut  1730  imlet,  ind  its  lyreadth  about 
1960;  &o  that  iu  extent  Is  but  a  quarter  less  than  that  of  Eurofit,  It  doet 
not  appear  to  be  yet  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty,  whether  the  whole 
of  thik  great  territory  it  a  continued  tract  of  land,  or  divided  into  two  or 
more  island},  by  narrow  straits. 

i  Mr.  PiNKsaTON,  the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  systematic  writer 
on  Geography  in  the  English  language,  seems  rather  inclined  to  adopt  thtt 
opinion  that  New-Holland  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaoiardf^ 
near  a  century  before  tht  Dutch  lumgttfln  itw  Fm  Vitmn^t  Lmi^ 
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tain  Cook  visited  and  explored  the  eastern  coast  oi 
New-Holland,  to  the  extent  of  near  two  thousand 
miles.  In  177S  its  insular  situation  was  ascer- 
tained by  Captain  Furneaux.  Since  that  period 
much  geographical  and  other  information  respect-* 
ing  it  has  been  obtained,  and  presented  to  the 
public,  by  Hcnter,  Marshall,  Collins,  and  se- 
veral others,  who  have  done  much  toward  investi- 
gating the  appearance  and  productions  of  some 
important  portions  of  that  extensive  country.' 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  discovery  of 
the  Peleiv  Islands^  in  1783,  by  Captain  Wilson; 
the  discovery  of  several  islands,  a  lew  years  after- 
wards, by  Captain  Shortland,  between  Neiv^ 
Holland  :ind  Java  ;^  the  discovery  of  another  cluster, 
about  the  same  time,  by  Captain  Marshall,  in 
the  seas  between  Nexv-IIolland  and  China;  and 
the  still  more  interesting  information  given  us  by 
the  successive  voyages  of  Portlock,  Dixon, 
Etches,  Meares,  and  Vancouver,  concerning 
the  north-western  coast  of  America.  By  the  last 
of  these  gentlemen,  particularly,  we  have  been? 
made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  islands,  on 
that  side  of  our  continent,  not  less  numerous  or 
extensive  than  those  on  the  eastern  side ;  and  with 
many  new  facts,  which  throw  light  on  the  geo- 
graphy, productions,  and  advantages  of  that  part 
of  the  globe. 

The  Spanish  nation  was  once  among  the  most 
adventurous  and  enterprising  in  Europe.  The 
discoveries  made  in  former  times  ui'Kler  their 
auspices,  and  the  talents  and  atchievements  of  their 
naval  commanders,  raised  them  high  in  the  scale 
of  national  greatness.  This  spirit  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  dormant,  for  near  a  century  and 
a  half.     Excepting  the  voyage  of  Don  Ulloa, 

/  Sec  tbfi  ^Qjagt  of  Gwvtriw  PviLfciF.  4to.  X/S^* 
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fio  expedition  of  any  magnitude,  for  promotinj 
knowledge,  had  been  instituted  by  the  Spanisl 
government  for  a  long  time  previous  to  that  which 
IS  about  to  be  mentioned.  The  published  accounts 
of  Cook's  voyages  soon  excited  the  curiosity  and 
the  jealousy  or  that  nation.  The  government 
fitted  out  several  vessels^  at  different  times,  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  the  hope,  of  rivalling,  if 
not  surpassing,  the  exploits  of  the  far-famed  Eng- 
lish discoverer.  Of  these  attempts,  the  latest  and 
most  conspicuous  was  that  made  in  1789,  under 
the  direction  of  Don  Malespina  and  Don  Bas- 
TAMENTE.  Thcsc  commandcrs  deserve  an  honour- 
able place  among  the  geographical  discoverers  of 
the  century.  They  made  many  valuable  map$ 
and  charts  of  coasts,  particularly  on  the  Amcricaa 
•continent,  which,  though  visited  before,  had  not 
been  satisfactorily  explored  or  delineated.  They 
discovered  a  new  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Southern 
Ocean ;  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  navigation,  natural  history,  and  the 
habits  and  manners  of  various  savage  nations,  of 
whom  little  was  before  known. 

Besides  the  more  distinguished  voyages  which 
have  been  enumerated,  several  others  are  entitled 
to  notice  in  the  present  sketch,  as  having  con* 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  geography.  The 
voyages  of  Nieuhoff  and  Osbeck,  to  China,  early 
in  the  century;  the  voyage  of  Chabart,  in  1753; 
that  of  CouRTANVEAUX,  m  1768;  of  Stavorinus, 
to  some  of  the  Asiatic  Islands,  in  1768;  of  Ker- 
GUELEN,  to  Iceland^  Greerdandy  Shetland  ;ind  Nor^ 
zvat/y  in  1772;  of  Forrest,  in  1774;  of  De  la 
Crennie,  Borda,  andPiNGRE,  in  1778;  of  Mar- 
ch and,  round  the  world,  in  1790;  of  Entrecas- 
TAUX,  in  search  of  la  Perouse;  of  the  Mission- 
aries to  the  South-Sea  Islands,  and  several  others, 
who  have  all  furnished  some  new  and  valuable  in- 

»x 
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formation  concerning  the  countries  which  thef 
respectively  visited. 


From  the  foregoing  very  imperfect  view  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  principal  Naval  discoverers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
the  globe,  it  will  appear  to  form  a  great  amount 
of  geographical  improvement.  Their  achieve-t 
ments,  however,  form  but  a  part  of  our  acquisi- 
tions in  geography:  for,  while  discoveries  by  sea 
have  succeeded  each  other  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity, enterprising  Travellers  have  been  equally 
diligent,  bold  and  persevering,  in  exploring  the 
interior  of  countries  before  unknown,  and  in  mak- 
ing us  acquainted  with  their  territorial  limits,  their 
governments,  manners,  riches,  and  science.  Some 
notice  of  these  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
a  tolerable  exhibition  of  modern  advances  in  gecvr 
graphical  knowledge. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  under  conadcra- 
tion,  the  greater  part  of  Asia  was  comparatively 
little  known.  While  the  names  of  its  various  king- 
doms, especially  on  the  sea-coast,  were  familiar 
to  the  scholar,  their  internal  limits  and  condition 
were  very  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  best 
informed.  But,  since  that  time,  this  defect  of  in- 
formation has  been  so  richly  suppKed,  that  little 
seems  wanting  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  most 
inquisitive. 

Peter  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
sent  many  Swedish  prisoners  into  Siberia.  Until 
that  time  little  had  been  known  concerning  the 
interior  of  those  northern  regions.  Strahlen- 
BERG,  one  of  the  prisoners,  employed  himself  in 
exploring  the  country,  for  the  promotion  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  He  collected  and  published 
much  important  information  ^  and  his  map  of  that 
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part  of  Asia  which  he  delineated,  and  presented  to 
the  public  in  1737,  may  be  considered  as  laying  the 
first  foundation  for  anything  like  accurate  acquaint* 
ance  with  that  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
The  knowledge  derived  from  Strahlenberg  has 
been  since  greatly  improved  and  extended  by  the 
travels  of  Professor  Pallas  and  others. 

About  the  year  1716,  Dr.  Shaw,  an  English 
gentleman  of  character,  travelled  into  Syria  and 
Palestine^  and  collected  much  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  those  countries,  particularly  cal- 
culated to  elucidate  and  confirm  the  sacred  his- 
torv.  In  1720  Mr.  Bell  travelled,  in  the  suite 
of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  firom  Petersburgh  to 
Pekiuy  and,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  made 
many  curious  observations  on  that  part  of  Asia 
through  which  he  passed,  which  be  afterwards 
presented  to  the  public  in  a  very  interesting  form. 
At  several  later  periods  Syria  has  been  visited^ 
and  many  additional  accounts  respecting  it  given 
by  Mr.  Dawkins,"*  the  Abbe  Mariti,  M,  Vol- 
NEY,  M.  Cassas,  and  Mr.  Browne.  During 
the  same  period,  our  knowledge  of  Arabia 
has  been  extended  by  the  travels  of  Niebuhr^ 
Sauveboeuf,  and  others.  Persia  has  been  also 
more  fully  explored  than  ever  before,  by  Hanway, 
Count  DR  Ferrieres,  Sauveboeuf,  Franklin, 
Gmklin,  Pallas,  and  Forster.  The  geography 
and  condition  of  llindostan  have  been  elucidated 
in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  Hodges,  Bartho- 
LOMEo,  Forster, and,  above  all,  bv  Major  Rennel, 
whose  map  of  that  country,  and  his  memoir  ac* 
companying  it,  have  been  pronounced,  by  a  good 
judge,  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  valuable 
geographical  presents  ever  made  to  the  public." 

m  The  materials  collected  by  this  gentlemao,  who  visited  Syria  in  175!, 
were  compiled  into  a  very  respectable  and  authentic  work,  entitled  the 
Buins  of  Balbeck,  and  published  in  1757,  by  Mr.  Robe&t  Wood. 

fi  Historicul  Disquitition  concerning  India,  B/  WlLLIAM  RoSSftTfOMy 
D.D.  f.R.  S.    8yo.    179I.    rreface. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy^ 
fiome  valuable  information  respecting  China  had 
been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  Christian 
Missionaries  from  Europe.  Since  that  period  our 
acquaintance  with  China  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. For  this  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
works  of  Du  Halde,  Grossier,  Staunton,  and 
Van  Braam.  Few  works  have  been  read  with 
more  interest  than  the  celebrated  account  of  Lord 
Macartney's  Embassy,  by  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton; and  seldom  has  any  work  of  the  kind  been 
found  more  rich  in  curious  information. — Tartary 
has  been,  during  the  same  time,  partially  explored 
by  various  travellers;  the  Birman  Empire y  by  Sym-^ 
MEs;  TTftrf,  by  Turner  ;  Kamtschatkay  by  Bell, 
Lesseps,  and  others. — ^To  the  above  sources  of  in- 
formation concerning  different  parts  of  Asia,  may 
be  added  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  and  par- 
ticularly its  late  illustrious  President,  Sir  William 
Jones,  whose  diligence  and  success  in  investigat- 
ing every  avenue  of  knowledge,  relating  to  the 
arts,  sciences,  literature,  government,  morals  and 
religion  of  the  principal  Eastern  Empires,  were 
Only  equalled  by  his  exalted  virtues,  and  his  stu- 
pendous general  learning,  which  render  him  a 
prodigy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 

Much  new  and  valuable  information  respecting 
the  Asiatic  Isles  has  also  been  obtained,  and  laid 
before  the  public,  by  various  modem  travellers. 
Since  the  time  of  Kcempfer,  Japan  has  been  vi- 
sited by  Thunberg,  and  others,  who  have  made 
interesting  additions  to  what  ^yas  before  known 
concerning  that  empire.  The  Philippine  Islands 
have  been  successively  visited  and  examined  by 
Sonnerat,  Forrest,  and  Stavorinus;  the  Sunda 


9  See  his  tVtrh^  lately  publiibed,  with  great  splendor,  in  6  volt.  4t«. 
'See  also  the  A»U$U  Rtstanbesr-^astii^ 
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Islands,  by  Beeckman,  Marsden,  Foersch/ 
SoNNERAT,  Thunberg,  Forrest,  and  LePoivre; 
Aniboyna  and  Celebes  by  Rumphius  ;  and  Ceylon  by 
Thunberg;  besides  the  numberless  details  re* 
ceived  concerning  less  important  islands,  and  by 
less  conspicuous  travellers,  at  different  periods  of 
the  century. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period  under  re- 
view, the  interior  of  Africa  was  even  less  known 
than  the  Asiatic  continent.  In  fact,  little  more 
had  been  done  than  to  survey  the  coasts,  and  to 
mark  the  capes  and  harbours  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  But  since  that  time,  by  the  exertions  of  a 
number  of  intelligent  and  persevering  travellers, 
our  knowledge  of  tnat  extensive  countr}'  has  rapidly' 
increased ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of 
our  curiosity  being,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
much  more  fully  gratified.  Elarly  in  the  century, 
the  travels  of  Dr.  Shaw  into  Barbarj/y  of  Pococke 
and  Nor  DEN  into  Egypt y  and  of  Kolben  to  the 


ff  FotR^cii*s  narrations  are  not  alwayt  to  be  relied  on.  Hin  celebrated 
account  of  the  Bohun  Uf>tit  tree,  said  to  grow  in  the  Island  of  Java^  hti 
been  long  a  monument  of  his  credolity,  or  of  his  disposition  to  exaggerate* 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Dr.  Daewin  should  treat  this  account 
with  so  much  respect.  (See  the  notes  to  his  Boiamit  GmrJem.)  The  trutk 
is,  if  we  may  credit  the  declaration  of  the  most  creditable  modern  travel* 
lers,  no  such  tree  exists.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  regetable  poi* 
sons  of  some  Asiatic  islands  are  nncommonly  numerous  and  extrcmelf 
virulent.  In  the  island  of  CeU^s  they  are  so  frequent  and  deadly  thai 
it  has  been  called  the  LU  of  Pouotu,  It  produces,  we  are  told,  the 
dreadful  Macassjr  poison,  a  gum  which  exudes  from  the  leaves  and  bark 
of  a  species  of  rhui^  probably  the  t§xu0Jem/roH,  This  sDCcics,  together  with 
the  other  poisonous  trees  on  the  same  idand,  is  called  by  the  natives  //•  or 
wpjt.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  deleterious  activity  of  this  tree,  that,  whea 
deprived  of  all  poetic  exaggeration,  it  still  remains  unrivalled  in  its  powers 
of  destruction.  From  the  sober  narrative  of  Ruupuius,  we  learn  that  no 
other  vej^etablc  can  live  within  a  nearer  distance  than  a  stone's  throw;  that 
birds,  accidentally  lighting  on  its  branches,  are  immediately  killed  by  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  which  surrounds  ic;  and  that,  in  order  to  procure 
the  juice  with  safety,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  whole  body  with  a  thick 
cotton  cloth.  If  a  person  approach  it  bare-headed,  it  causes  the  hair  t# 
fall  off;  and  a  drop  of  the  fresh  juice,  applied  on  the  skin,  if  it  do  not 
produce  immediate  death,  will  cause  an  ulcer  very  difficidt  to  be  cured.^'r* 
Sf-c  Pis'Kr  p. ton'*  (Jij;r,'/>hy^  vol.  i.  p.n;. 
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Cape  of  Good-Hope  and  the  parts  adjacent,  fur- 
nished the  civilized  world  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  those  countries.  At  later 
periods  Egypt  has  been  explored  upon  a  more  satis- 
factory and  philosophical  plan,  by  Niebuhr,  a 
commissioner  of  the  King  of  Denmark  for  this  pur- 
pose; andbySAVARY,  Volney,  and  Sonnini,  dis- 
tinguished travellers  of  France.  To  which  may  be 
added  the  interesting  communications  respecting 
the  geography  and  natural  history  of  that  country, 
by  the  learned  men  lately  sent  thither,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  far-famed  and  extraordinary  expedi- 
tion by  the  French  government. 

The  interior  of  Southern  Africa  has,  within  a 
few  years  past,  been  explored  and  made  known  to 
us  by  De  laCaille,  Thunberg,  Sparman,  Vail- 
lanV  Patterson,  and  Barrow;  while  the  A^(7r- 
them  parts  have  been  visited  and  examined  by 
PoiRET,  Lempriere,  Ciienier,  Hoest,  Agrell, 
and  others;  from  whose  travels  a  great  mass  of 
new  and  curious  facts  may  be  derived,  respecting 
the  natural,  civil,  and  moral  condition  of  those 
barbarous  countries. 

Prior  to  the  year  1768  little  had  been  heard  or 
known  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Abyssinia^  from 
the  time  of  the  Jesuit  Lobo,  until  that  period.  It 
was  in  the  above  mentioned  year  that  Mr.  Bruce, 
a  Scottish  gentleman,  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
modern  travel,  undertook  to  explore  that  exten- 
sive territory,  with  a  particular  view  to  ascertain 
the  source  of  the  Nile.  The  dangers  which  he  en- 
countered in  this  enterprise,  the  difficulties  which 
he  overcame,  and  the  views  which  he  exhibits  of 
the    countries  which  he  visited,   present  a   very 

7  Both  Sparman  and  Vaillant,  cBpeciaUy  the  Utter,  have  Keen 
charged  with   being  deficient   in  that  first  of  all  requisites  in  a  traveller, 
fidelity.     But  allowing  for  a  mixture  of  fiction  in  their  itatementf,  the^ 
have  certainly  given  u^  much  curious  and  valuable  informatioB. 
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amusing  and  instructive  spectacle  to  the  inquiring 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  errors  into 
which  he  falls,  and  the  inordinate  vanity  which 
appears  in  every  page  of  his  narration.  It  has 
been  said,  that  to  this  ardent  and  intrepid  man  we 
are  indebted  for  more  important  and  more  accurate 
information  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
especially  concerning  the  nations  established  near 
the  Nilcy  from  its  source  to  its  mouths,  than  all 
Europe  could  before  have  supplied.  After  Bruce, 
the  next  traveller  of  note,  who  undertook  to  ex- 
plore the  same  country,  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
was  Mr.  Browne,  who  went  through  Abyssinia 
and  Egypt;  visited  several  large  districts  into 
which  Europeans  had  never  before  penetrated; 
and,  by  the  account  given  to  the  public  of  his 
travels,  has  considerably  enlarged  the  sum  of  our 
geographical  knowledge. 

In  1788  a  number  of  the  nobility,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  liberal  curiosity,  in  Great-Britain, 
formed  an  association,  the  express  object  of  which 
was  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa.  This  ob-» 
jcct  they  have  pursued  with  a  laudable  zeal,  and 
w  Ith  a  very  honourable  and  gratifying  success.^ 
The  successive  travels  of  Houghton,  Lucas,  Led- 
YARD,'  and  Park,   under   their  direction,   have 

r  Sec  the  Proceedings  of  the  African  AMSoeiafioM, 

s  Mr.  John  Ledtard  was  an  American, born  in  the  State  of  Connect 
ticat.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College,  in  New-Hampshire,  at  the  usual 
age,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  DiTinity;  but,  being  ooligedto  leave  that 
institution,  on  account  of  the  narrownea  of  his  circumstanees,  before  hj» 
education  wa5  completed,  he  resolved  to  indulge  his  taste  foractirity  and 
enterprise.  Accordingly,  he  engaged  as  a  common  sailor  on  board  a  ship 
bound  from  New-York  to  London.  On  his  arrival  there  he  entered  a9 
corporal  of  marines  with  the  celebrated  Csipt.  Cook,  then  about  to  sail  on 
liis  third  voyage  of  discovery.  Young  Lidvaud  was  a  favourite  with  that 
illustrious  navigator,  and  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  his  tragical  end.  After 
thi^  he  travelled  many  thousand  miles  through  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  intending  to  paufrom  the  latter  to  the  American  continent,  aad 
traverse  the  interior  of  his  native  country.  But  being  arrested  in  the  pv« 
suit  of  this  plan  by  order  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  he  U  length  returned 
iQ  England,  where,  in  1788,  he  cogaged  io  the  tervice  of  the  Afiricaa 
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been  productive  of  much  new  and  ctirious  infbf 
mation  concerning  the  countries  which  they  visited^ 
The  last  of  these  gentlemen,  in  particular,  has  re- 
cently brought  to  our  knowledge  a  more  interest- 
ing and  important  number  of  facts  concerning  the 
moral,  political,  and  physical  condition  of  Western 
AfricUy  than  had  been  done  by  any  preceding  tra- 
veller.' Nor  is  it  a  circumstance  of  small  moment, 
in  estimating  the  value  of  Mr.  Park's  travels, 
that  they  have  called  forth,  from  Major  Rennell,  a 
most  learned  and  instructive  body  of  remarks,  and 
other  materials  for  throwinglight  on  the  geography 
of  that  extensive  country.  The  successiofi  of  liiaps^ 
delineating  important  portions  of  Africa,  pub- 
lished by  this  last  named  gentleman,  between 
1790  and  1800,  forms  a  curious  series  of  documents 
respecting  our  progressive  knowledge  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  publications  of  Loy- 
ART  and  Degrakdpre  also  contain  some  valuable 
information  concerning  Western  Africa^  particu- 
larly the  large  territory  included  under  the  names 
of  Congo  ana  Loango. 

In  1791  a  society  was  formed  in  Great-Britain, 
by  a  number  of  benevolent  persons,  under  the  name 
of  the  Sierra  Leona  Company.  The  principal  de- 
sign of  this  society  was  to  obtain  a  settlement,  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  called  by  the  name, 
which  they  assumed,  for  a  large  body  of  destitute 
Africans,  or  descendants  of  Afiricans,  then  in  the 
British  dominions;  and,  through  the  medium  of 
this  colonial  establishment,  to  do  something  to- 
ward tho  introduction  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 

ciation,  for  the  purpoie  of  ezpbring  the  interior  of  that  country.  In  pur* 
■uancc  of  this  agreement,  be  reached  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  in  the  month  of 
August  of  the  same  year.  He  had,  however,  proceeded  but  little  way  on 
his  traTcld,  when  death  unexpectedly  terminated  his  career. 

t  The  narrative  of  Park's  journey  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
bte  Bryan  Edwards.  See  Hhiory  of  tbt  H'^ahJndUt^  voL  iii.  Adver* 
ti^cmcnt  by  Sir  William  Youno. 
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tion  into  those  benighted  regions.  Ahhough  in- 
stituted with  a  different  view,  the  exertions  of  this 
society  have  subserved  the  cause  of  geographical 
discovery.  The  messengers  and  agents  of  the  as- 
sociation have  added  not  a  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  Africa.  Among  these,  Messrs.  Watt  and 
WiNTERBOTHAM  dcscrvc  to  be  honourably  mention- 
ed. Their  enterprising  journey  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  especially  the  information  which 
they  furnished  respecting  the  Foulah  nation,  en- 
titles them  to  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  huma- 
nity and  of  science. 

Wew  light,  of  a  curious  and  interesting  kind,  has 
also  been  thrown,  during  the  period  under  review, 
on  the  geography  and  condition  of  some  of  the 
African  Islands.  For  much  of  this  information  we 
are  indebted  to  Flacourt,  Adanson,  Rochon, 
Marion,  Cook,  Grant,  and  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre.  Several  of  these  gentlemen  observed  with 
a  philosophic  eye,  and  communicated  their  know- 
ledge with  a  scientific  precision,  which  it  may  ht 
asserted  arc  found  with  peculiar  frequency  among 
modern  travellers. 

A  large  portion  of  Europe  was  so  well  known, 
antecedently  to  the  commencement  of  the  period 
which  we  are  considering,  that  geographical  dis- 
coveries could  scarcely  have  any  place  with  respect 
to  it.  But  from  tWs  general  remark  must  be 
excepted  the  Empire  of  Russia^  and  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Concerning  these  important  portions  of 
the  globe,  the  last  age  has  brought  to  light  much 
valuable  information  beyond  what  the  most  learned 
of  the  preceding  century  possessed. 

When  Peter  the  Great  mounted  the  throne,  the 
Bussian  Empire  was,  properly  speaking,  ranked 
among  the  incognita  of  the  earth .  That  celebrated 
monarch  early  engaged  in  projects  for  exploring 
the  interior  ot  his  vast  dominions^  and  developing 
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the  resources,  the  capacities,  and  the  wants  of  h!§ 
people.  Much  was  done,  during  his  reign,  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object;  but  he  left  still 
more  to  be  performed  by  his  successors.  His  de- 
sign was  prosecuted  with  great  zeal  and  success, 
by  Catharine  II.  who,  in  1768,  sent  a  number  of 
learned  men  to  different  parts  of  her  extensive  em- 
pire, to  ascertain  its  physical,  moral,  and  political 
condition.  They  were  ordered  to  pursue  their  in- 
quiry upon  the  different  sorts  of  earths  and  waters; 
upon  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  barren  and 
desert  spots ;  upon  the  local  disorders  incident  to 
man  and  animals,  and  the  most  efHcacious  means 
of  relieving  them ;  upon  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
particularly  of  sheep ;  on  the  rearing  of  bees  and 
silk  worms;  on  the  different  places  and  objects  of 
fishing  and  hunting;  on  mmerals;  on  arts  and 
trades;  and  on  forming  a  Flora  Russica,  or  col- 
lection of  indigenous  plants.  They  were  particu- 
larly instructed  to  rectify  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  principal  towns;  to  make  astronomical,  geo- 
graphical, and  meteorological  observations ;  to  trace 
the  courses  of  the  rivers;  to  make  exact  maps  and 
charts ;  to  be  very  distinct  and  accurate  in  remark- 
ing and  describinor  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
different  people,  tneir  dress,  languages,  antiquities, 
traditions,  history,  and  religion;  and,  in  a  word,  to 
gain  every  information  which  might  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  real  state  of  the  whole  empire.'' 

In  this  arduous  service,  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Le- 
PEciiEN,  Guldenst^-edt,  and  others,  were,  about 
the  same  time,  employed,  and  furnished  with  every 
accommodation,  in  the  power  of  their  royal  patron, 
which  could  facilitate  their  pursuit.  It  is  generally 
known  that  they  performed  the  task  committed  to 

V  CoZE*S    Travels  into  Ryjtia^  &c.  Tol.  li.   p.  35O,  35I,   &€•     FoT  thc 

particular  account  of  the  different  routes,  &c.  of  these  learacd  traTcUcnj 
•ce  TooKs'a  KUvr  of  Rwiiaf  Introduttorj  Dinturft* 
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them  with  ability  and  faithfulness;  and  that  they 
collected  and  communicated  rich  stores  of  know- 
ledge relating  to  the  districts  which  they  respec- 
tively visited.  Indeed,  their  researches  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  all  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic accounts  which  have  been  subsequently 
given  to  the  world  concerning  that  growing  em-r 
pire.  The  observations  made  by  Professor  Pa  ll as, 
during  his  laborious  and  persevering  tours,  have 
been  regarded  as  peculiarly  instructive  and  valu- 
able. 

Since  the  travels  and  discoveries  of  the  Peters- 
burgh  academicians  above  named,  a  number  of 
ether  travellers  have  adventured  in  the  same  ample 
field  of  observation  and  inquiry.  There  is  not 
room  in  this  place  to  recount  their  names  or 
achievements.  The  travels  of  Mr.  Coxe,  the  well 
known  British  tourist,  in  that  country,  furnish  the 
reader  with  much  instruction  and  entertainment. 
But  probably  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
accounts  of  Russia  now  extant,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Physical^  Moral,  Civile  aiid  Political  History 
ofRussiay  ancient  and  modern^  by  M.  Le  Clerc;  in 
the  Description  of  all  the  Nations  in  the  Russian  Em- 
*pirey  by  M.  George;  and,  lastly,  in  the  Viexo  oj 
the  Russian  Empire,  by  Mr.  Tooke. 

Concerning  Turkey  in  Europe,  the  progress  of 
our  knowledge  has  been  slower  and  less  interesting. 
It  still  remains,  in  a  great  measure,  among  the  un- 
known parts  of  the  earth.  But  there  is  little  ground 
to  regret  our  ignorance  of  it,  since  there  seems 
abundant  reasoo  to  conclude,  that  it  presents  but 
few  grand  or  pleasing  objects  to  the  inquiring 
mind.  Fixed  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  intellectual 
and  moral  congelation,  its  inhabitants  offer  nothing 
to  interest,  or  to  instruct,  save  an  example  of  evife 
to  be  abhorred  and  avoided.  Such,  however,  as 
^hey  and  their  country  are,  we  have  derived  some 
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valuable  information  concerning  them  from  various 
sources.  Among  these,  perhaps,  the  most  respec-* 
table  are  the  accounts  of  Peyssonelle,  Sestini, 
Guys,  and  Toderini;  the  travels  of  Baron  De 
ToTT,  Demo,  STEPHENOPOLi,BoscovicH,andScRo- 
FANi ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  in  a  certain  view 
worthy  of  attention,  those  of  Lady  Montague, 
Lady  Craven,  and  Mr.  Dallaway.  But  pro- 
bably the  most  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  this 
portion  of  the  globe,  to  be  found  in  any  one  work, 
is  comprised  in  the  Sin*vey  of  Turkcij^  by  Mr. 
Eton.  From  these  sources  a  tolerable  idea  may 
be  formed,  not  only  of  the  geography,  strictly  speak- 
ing, but  also  of  the  manners,  arts,  literature,  and 
general  condition  of  that  degraded  country. 

Besides   the   travellers   above  mentioned,  who 
have  explored  the  interior  of  countries  before  little 
known,  the  last  century  is  remarkable  for  having 
produced  an  unprecedented  number  of  that  species 
of  works  denominated  Travels^  TourSy  Q,nd  Jour ?iies 
into  parts  of  the  world  before  generally  known,  and 
frequently  visited.     To  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
these  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present 
sketch;  and  to  select  a  small  portion  out  of  the 
immense  number,  would   almost  necessarily  in- 
volve some  injustice  to  the  rest.     Though  these 
travellers  have  added  little  to  the  stock  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  properly  so  called,  they  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  various  nations;  they  have  made  the  literati  of 
different  countries  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  many  of  them  abound  with  pictures  of 
human  nature  at  once  lively,  just,  new,  and  highly 
interesting.      Perhaps,  indeed,  this  characteristic 
of  modern  travels  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as,  in 
some  degree,  peculiar  to  the  last  age.     That  there 
is  a  pliilosophic  cast,  an  attention  to  the  different 
shadijs  of  human   character,   and   an   aspect  of 
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scientific  inquiry  more  prevalent  in  some  late 
productions  of  this  class,  than  can  be  found  in  most 
of  their  predecessors,  has  probably  been  often  re- 
marked by  the  most  superficial  readers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  Ameiican  Continent y  and 
even  of  what  is  now  called  the  United  States^  was 
unknown  territory.     Since  that  time  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  has  been  explored,  and  much  curious 
mformation  respecting  it  furnished  by  numerous 
travellers- 
Different  portions  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western parts  of  North^America  have  been  visited 
and  explored,  during  the  period  under  review,  by 
Lawson,*  Bossu,*' Brickell,  Adair,'  Bartram,^ 
D'AuTEROCHE,  and  Clavigero,*  whose  publica- 
tions abound  with  instructive  and  interestmg  nar- 
ratives concerning  the  territorial  limits,  the  in- 
habitants,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  districts 
which   they  traversed.     Much  information  con- 
cerning the  geography  of  the  western  parts  of 
North- America  has  been  given  by  Boon,  Carver,'' 
HurcHiNs,  and  others;  and  the  northern  and  north- 
western, by  Charlevoix,  Curry,  Long,*  Pond, 
Cartwright,   Hearne,''  Henry,  Turner,  and 
Mackenzie.     The  last  named  traveller  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  white  man  who  ever 
reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  an  over-land  progress 
from  the  east.'' 

V  A  Nrw  Voyage  U  CartHiuif  imtthmg  tbt  tXMtt  duert^0»,  and  NiOMrai 
hhtory  of  that  iwntry,  4tO.  I709. 

tv   Travtii  im  iMiitUms.     TrtOlbtcdbj  FoKITBK.     ft  Tols.  Sto.  I77X* 

X  Account  o/the  AmtrUam  Imdiams, 

y  TraveU  tbrovgb  North  and  Sofuth»CarUima^  Georgia^  t^c, 

X   Hutory  o/Mtxuo.     %  Tolt.  4tO. 

h   Travda  of  an  Ittiiam  Interpreter,     4tO. 

c  Journey  from  Prime  of  WaU»*t  Fort^  in  Huiiomt  Bay^  t9  the  Nort^nw 
Ocean,  410.  1 795. 

^Mr.  Mackenzie,  now  Sir  Albzandcr  Macicnzii,  aicertaineda 
beyond  all  disputCi  that  there  h  no  northern  coaununiotion  between  tho 
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Besides  the  travellers  who,  with  laudable  entcN 
prise,  have  done  much  toward  exploring  such 
parts  of  our  country  as  were,  a  few  years  ago, 
wholly  unknown,  we  are  indebted  to  many  other 
gentlemen  for  various  publications,  which  have 
served  greatly  to  improve  American  geography. 
The  Geographical  Essays  of  Lewis  Evans,  pub- 
lished in  1755,  together  with  the  maps  accompa- 
nying them,  formed  an  important  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  knowledge  of  that  part  ox  America  of 
which  he  treated.  The  geography  of  Virginia  has 
been  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jefferson;  of  Ken-' 
tucky^  by  Mr.  Imlay;  oi  Nexc-HampshirCy  by  Dr. 
Belknap;  of  Vermonty  by  Dr.  Williams;  and 
of  the  District  oi  Maine y  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  But 
the  most  full  and  satisfactory  work  on  American 
geography,  hitherto  given  to  the  public,  is  that  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  whose  talents,  zeal,  and  in- 
dustry, in  collecting  and  digesting  a  large  amount 
of  information  on  this  subject,  are  well  known, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  have  been  very 
honourably  rewarded  by  public  patronage. 

The  geography  of  South- America y  though  far 
from  bemg  so  fully  and  accurately  understood  as 
could  be  wished,  has  yet  been  much  investigated 
and  made  known  during  the  last  age.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  century  Don  Ulloa,  who  was  be- 
fore mentioned,  visited  and  spent  much  time  in 
Pcruy  Chiliy  the  kingdom  of  Nezv-Granaday  and 
several  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mexican 
Gulph.  At  the  same  period,  and  in  the  same  part 
of  the  New  World,  Messrs.  Condamine,  Godin, 
and  BouGUER,  travelled  for  several  years,  and  com- 
municated to  the  public  a  great  variety,  and  a 
very  valuable  amount  of  information  respecting 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  except  at  so  high  a  latitude  as  to  be  rendered 
wholly  impracticable  by  perpetual  ice.  This  long  contested  qnestioo  will 
probably  be  considered  henceforth  as  fettlcdt 
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tlie  interior  of  those  extensive  countries.  The 
travels  also  of  Cattaneo,  Helms,  and  Dobriz- 
HOFFER,  in  Peru  and  Paraguay;  of  Bancroft 
and  Stedman,  in  Guiana;  oiArmateur,  in  Cay* 
ennej  and  of  Falkner,  in  Patagoniay  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  know- 
kdge  respecting  the  southern  division  of  this  west- 
ern continent.  Don  Malespina,  before  men- 
tioned, made  an  excellent  survey  of  the  coast,  from 
Mio  lie  Plata  to  Panama.  But  the  best  geogra- 
phical view  ever  published  of  a  large  portion  of 
South-America  is  exhibited  in  the  Mapa  Geogra- 
phica  del  America  Meridional^  published  in  1775, 
by  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Geographer  to  the 
King  of  Spain/ 

Besides  all  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
Stated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  to  which  the  en- 
terprise of  navigators  and  travellers  has  given 
birth,  the  last  age  is  distinguished,  above  all 
others,  by  the  production  of  large  and  excellent 
systematic  works  on  the  subject  of  geography* 
The  difference  in  fulness  and  accuracy,  befweeil 
the  geographical  treatises  published  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  those 
which  appeared  toward  the  close  of  it,  can  be 
adequately  conceived  by  none  but  those  who  have 
compared  them  together.  The  successive  works 
of  Gordon,  Bo  wen,  Middleton,  Collyer,  Sal- 
mon, Guthrie,^  and  Payne,  held  an  important 
rank  at  the  dates  of  their  respective  publications. 
The  extensive  geographical  work  of  Mr.  Busch- 


»  Thii  nap  wm  repukliahed,  io  Londoo,  with  improTcnienti»  hj  FadbH| 

10  1799-. 

/  This  work,  it  it  taid,  wu  not  compiled  by  Guthrie,  whote  name 
it  bears,  but  by  another  person,  who  had  the  permiiftion  to  avail  himself 
of  the  popularity  of  that  eentleman't  character.  The  stratagem  focccededt 
the  work,  wich  all  itt  dcnctcncet  and  errort,  immediately  gained  general 
patronage,  and  entirely  supplanted  Salmon*!  Geographical  Onaiinar« 
which  had  before  enjoyed  umvcnal  fiToitr* 
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I  NO,  of  Germany,  may  be  considered  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  laborious  and  complete  of  the 
age.  To  these  may  be  added  the  large  and  very 
respectable  work  of  Professor  Ebeling  on  the 
geography  of  America,'  and  that  of  Bruns  on 
Africa. 

The  elucidations  of  Ancient  Geographify  by 
several  modern  writers,  are  highly  interesting  and 
valuable,  and  deserve  to  be  regarded  among  the 
signal  improvements  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  service  rendered  to  science  in  this  way  by 
M.  D'Anville,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
eulogium.  The  more  recent  works,  of  a  similar 
kind,  by  Gossellin,  of  France,  and  by  Rennell, 
of  Great-Britain,  also  do  honour  to  their  authors, 
and  to  the  age. 

In  few  respects  has  the  last  century  displayed 
greater  improvement  than  in  the  number,  accu- 
racy, and  elegance  of  its  Maps.  The  maps  of  M. 
Delisle  were  early  and  extensively  celebrated. 
Since  that  time  the  maps  of  Cassint,*  D'Anville, 
La  Rochette,  Robert,  Wells,  Sottzman,  Rek- 
NELL,  Arrowsmith,  and  many  others,  are  entitled 
to  honourable  distinction.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
period  under  review  there  was  scarcely  a  map  in  ex- 
istence of  any  part  of  the  American  continent,  that 
deserved  the  name.  Since  that  time  almost  every 
known  part,  and  especially  the  United  States,  have 
been  delineated  with  accuracy  and  neatness,'   The 

g  The  diligence  and  success  with  which  Professor  Ebclino  Km  labour- 
ed to  elucidate  the  Geography  and  History  of  the  American  States,  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  information 
which  he  has  collected,  and  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  laying  be- 
fore his  countrymen,  on  this  subject,  though  in  some  respects  imperfect 
and  erroneous,  as  was  unavoidable,  is  yet  by  far  the  most  accurate  and  fall 
that  was  ever  given  to  the  public  by  an  European. 

A  The  map  of  France,  by  Cas^ini,  was  begun  in  1 744,  and  finished  in 
I794>  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  three  sheets.  This  is  probably  the  largest 
map  ever  formed  by  human  industry. 

«'  It  was  the  wish  of  the  author  to  have  given  a  list  of  the  best  maps  of 
the  several  American  States,  wliich  have  been  formed  in  the  covree  Ot  the 
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Charts  which  have  been  formed  in  modem  times 
are  also  distinguished  by  their  excellence,  above 
all  preceding  specimens.  Among  these  the  Nep- 
tune Orientate  of  M.  De  Mannivilette,  the 
charts  of  the  Atlantic,  by  Bellin;  of  the  Pacific, 
by  Arrowsmith;  of  the  American  coast,  by  Du 
Barres  and  Malespina;  of  the  Western  Isles,  by 
HuDDART;  of  the  coasts  of  Spain,  by  Tofino;  the 
numerous  charts  of  detached  islands,  coasts,  har- 
bours, and  straits,  by  Dalrymple,  are  among  the 
most  respectable.  Besides  these  the  charts  by 
Mount,  Davidson,  Murdock,  Laurie,  Gil- 
bert, Whittle,  Heather,  and  many  more,  de- 
serve honourable  notice. 

The  Gazetteers,  Atlasses,  and  other  helps  to  the 
acquisition  of  geographical  knowledge,  have  also 
become  very  numerous  during  the  last  age.  They 
were  not  only  less  common  in  former  periods,  but, 
in  fact,  little  known,  and  of  small  comparative 
value.  Their  introduction  into  popular  use  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  authors 
and  compilers  of  these  are  so  generally  known, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  Those 
of  Crutwell,  Scott,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse, 
are  among  the  latest  and  best  in  our  language. 

Unprecedented  pains  have  been  taken,  during 
the  period  under  consideration,  to  collect  into 
regular  series  of  volumes  those  accounts  of  voj/ages 
and  travels  which  might  serve  to  give  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  condition  of  the  globe,  and  of 
the  activity  and  adventures  of  distinguished  men 

period  under  reriew ;  bat  the  wint  of  correct  roformation  deterred  him 
from  the  attempt.  A  good  map  of  the  State  of  New- York  hat  bceo 
long  a  detiJeraiMm,  This  deficiency  b  likely  to  be  toon  supplied  by  Simion 
Dt  Witt,  Esq.  Sunreyor-General  of  New- York,  who  hit  a  large  and 
•plcBdid  map  of  the  State  in  contidcrable  forwardncM.  From  the  well 
known  skill  and  accuracy  of  thn  gentleman,  little  doubt  can  be  entei|ftine4 
but  that  hit  work  will  meet  the  witkct,  and  abundantly  detenre  the  patron- 
Jge  «f  the  public 
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in  exploring  distant  countries.  The  collections 
of  this  nature  formed  by  Harris,  Campbell, 
Churchill,  Salmon,  Guthrie,  Hawksworth, 
Dalrymple,  and  Mavor,  of  Great-Britain^  by 
Des  Brosses,  of  France;  by  Estala,  of  Spaing  and 
many  others,  hold  an  important  rank  among  the 
instructive  and  amusing  productions  of  the  age. 


The  discoveries  and  improvements  above  stated,, 
besides  correcting  and  enlarging  our  geographical 
knowledge,  have  also  led  to  many  and  important 
additions  to  the  stock  of  general  science.  There  is 
scarcely  any  part  of  natural  philosophy,  or  natural 
history,  which  has  not  received  considerable  im- 
provement from  this  source.  New  light  has  been 
thereby  shed  on  the  doctrines  of  the  tides,  and  the 
tvinds;  the  nature  and  laws  of  magnetic  variations 
have  been  better  understood;  the  sciences  of  zoo-^ 
logy,  botany,  and  mineralogy  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended and  advanced ;  immense  collections  of  na- 
tural curiosities  have  been  made  from  every  known 
region  of  the  earth ;  and,  what  is  by  no  means  of 
least  importance,  opportunities  have  been  afforded 
of  studying  human  nature  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
of  making  rich  collections  from  the  vocabularies  of 
different  languages,  of  comparing  habits  and  cus-^ 
toms,  of  investigating  the  records  and  traditions  of 
nations  scarcely  at  all  known  before;  and  thus  of 
acquiring  rich  materials  towards  completing  the 
natural  and  civil  history  of  man. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  our  knowledge  of 
Antiquities,  principally  by  means  of  geographical 
discoveries,  and  the  inquiries  naturally  flowing 
from  them,  has  become  incomparably  greater  than 
was  ever  before  possessed  by  man.  **  When  the 
**  Egyptians,'^  says  a  modern  eloquent  writer, 
"  called  the  Greeks  children  in  Antiquities^  we  may 
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'^  well  call  them  childreo ;  and  so  we  may  call  all 
*'  those  nations  which  were  able  to  trace  Che  pro* 
**  g;res8  of  society  only  witibin  their  own  limitsi 

But  now  the  great  map  of  mankind  is  unrolled 

at  once,  and  there  is  no  state  or  gradation  of 
**  barbarism,  and  no  mode  of  refinement,  which 
^'  we  have  not  at  the^  same  moment  under  our 
f  *  vieVr :  the  ytrf  different  civility  of  Europe  and 
f^  of  China;  the  barbarism  of  Persia  and  Abyssinia; 
^^  the  erratic  mannerfeof  Tartary  and  of  Arabia; 
**  the  savage  state  of  NoiXb- America,  and  of  New- 
"  Zealand,  are  all  spread  before  us;  wehaveem- 
'*  ployed  philosophy  to  judge  on  manners,  and 
^*  from  manners  we  have  dmwn  new  resources  for 
"  philosophy."'' 

Geographical  discoveries  have  led  to  an  unpre- 
cedented decree  oiinteretmrse  among  men.  Though 
this  remark  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
last  paragraph,  it  deserves  separate  consideration. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
intercourse  between  distant  nations  of  the  earth 
was  greater  than  it  had  been  at  any  former  period, 
and  was  considered  highly  honourable  to  human 
enterprise:  but  since  that  period  it  has  been  in- 
creased to  a  wonderful  defi;ree;  insomuch  that  at 
the  present  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest 
countries  have  seen  and  know  more  of  each  other» 
than  those,  in  many  cases,  who  resided  compara* 
tively  in  the  same  neighbourhood  an  hundred  years 
ago. 

Great  advantages  to  Commerce  have  also  arisen 
from  the  geographical  discoveries  above  recited* 
The  extension  ot  the  fuMrade  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  is  one  important  and  beneficial 
event  of  this  nature.  This  article  of  commerce 
was  rapidly  becoming  more  scarce  in  those  parts 

j  See  BuRKt's  Lftur  to  Robbktsom,  io  Frofeitor  SriwAtT^  4ttma$ 
•f  tin  Lift  mdW'riimgt^iiSbiAh^mmVU 
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of  the  world  from  which  traders  had  before  ob- 
tained it:  it  was,  therefore,  a  most  seasonable  and 
interesting  discovery  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
a  coast  on  which  they  might  be  supplied  with  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  which  is  likely  to  furnish 
an  inexhaustible  store  for  ages  to  come.  To  this 
signal  commercial  advantage  might  be  added  many 
others,  were  it  expedient  to  enlarge  on  the  subject. 
It  would  be  improper,  however,  to  omit  taking  no-- 
tice,  that  the  numerous  groups  of  Islands,  lately 
discovered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  risen  to  un- 
expected importance,  and  promise  to  be  of  still 
greater  utility.  These  Islands  afford  very  convenient 
victualling  and  watering  places  for  ships;  and  if 
the  civilized  nations  who  visit  them  were  as  in- 
dustrious and  successful  in  introducing  among 
them  the  blessings  of  literary,  moral  and  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  arts  of  cultivated  life,  as  in 
initiating  them  into  the  vices  which  corrupt  and  de- 
grade, we  might  expect  soon  to  see  them  become 
the  happy  seats  of  literature,  science,  arts,  and 
pure  Christianity,  and,  in  time,  reflecting  rich  bles- 
sings on  their  benefactors. 

The  enlargement  of  geographical  knowledge 
during  the  late  century,  has  led  to  an  increase  of 
the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life ^  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  By  this  means  the 
productions  of  every  climate  have  become  known 
and  enjoyed  in  every  other;  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  one  country  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  most  distant  regions;  and  the  comforts 
of  living,  and  the  refinement  of  luxury,  have  gained 
a  degree  of  prevalence  among  mankind  greatly  be- 
yond all  former  precedent.  Never,  assuredly,  in 
any  former  age,  were  so  many  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  the  manufactures  of  diflferent  coun-. 
tries  enjoyed  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  as  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Finally,  the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  hit 
age  have  contributed  to  illustrate,  and  confirm  Be-^ 
velaticm.  The  discoveries  of  Behring  and  Cook 
were  before-mentioned  as  throwing  light  on  the 
population  of  the  New  World,  and  thus  tending 
to  support  the  sacred  history.  But,  besides  these, 
the  knowledge  gained  by  modem  voyagers  and  ti»« 
vellers,  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  traditions  ef 
different  nations,  especially  of  those  on  the  Eastern 
Continent,  has  served  to  illustrate  the  meaning,  and 
unfold  the  beautv  of  many  passages  6f  scriptuiei 
before  obscure,  it  not  unintelligiUe ;  and  has  fim^ 
nished  abundant  and  striking  evidence  in  suppdvt 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  conmoil  ongin,  tlie 
character,  the  dispersion,  and  the  subsequent  hi»» 
tory  of  mankind/  •1^:4 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  the  "golden  a^** 
of  mathematical  science.  Never,  since  the  revival 
of  learning,  has  this  branch  of  knowledge  been 
cultivated  with  such  brilliant  success  as  during 
that  period .  The  grand  inventions  of  Logarithms^ 
by  Napier,  and  or  ^/i^xioit^,  by  Newton,  together 
with  the  numerous  discoveries  and  improvements 
of  Dks  Cartes,  Briggs,  Kepler,  Gregory,  Leib- 
nitz, and  many  others,  must  ever  render  the  age 
of  those  great  men  a  distinguished  aera  in  the  an- 
nals of  mathematics.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
grand  discoveries  of  these  philosophers,  and  the 


i  h  is  intended  to  illoitfite  tbk  poiat  more  fiillxiD  a  nilMeqiiciit  pntof 
Uutwork. 
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unusual  lustre  of  their  characters,  may  have  con- 
tributed, by  an  influence  far  from  being  unnatural, 
to  repress  the  ambition  and  discourage  the  exer- 
tions of  some  who  came  after  them.  But,  al- 
though the  eighteenth  century  can  boast  of  no 
discoveries  so  splendid,  nor  of  any  advances  so  ho- 
nourable, as  belong  to  the  preening,  yet  it  pro- 
duced both,  in  a  sufficient  degreie  to  secure  a  re- 
putable place  in  the  history  of  this  sublime  science. 
Though  the  Fluxionaiy  Analysis  had  been  in- 
vented by  Newton  thirty  years  before,  yet  that 
great  mathematician  first  published  his  new  doc* 
trine  on  this  subject  in  1704.  The  controversy  in 
which  he  became  involved  with  Leibnitz,  in 
consequence  of  this  publication,  is  well  known  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
oPthe  age.'  It  seems  to  have  been  long  and  ge- 
nerally agreed, .  that  the  credit  of  this  celebrated 
invention  is  due  to  the  illustrious  British  philoso- 
pher, and,  of  course,  that  the  claim  of  his  German 
rival  was  unfounded.'" 

/  Soon  after  Ncwton  publuhed  his  doctrine  of  Fluxions ^  hi9  book  was 
reviewed  in  the  Acta  Ertiditorum  of  Leipsic  Tn  the  course  of  this  review, 
an  intimation  was  given  that  he  had  borrowed  from  Leibnitz,  and  that 
ike  hononr  of  the  invention  properly  belonged  to  the  latter.  Dr.  Kkill, 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  his  coantryman.  After  a  number  of  controversial  papers  had 
been  exchanged  on  the  subject,  Leibnite  complained  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  Newton  and  his  friends.  The  Society  appointed 
a  committee  of  its  members  to  investigate  the  questions  in  dispute,  who, 
after  cramining  all  the  letters  and  other  papers  relating  to  it,  decided  in 
favour  of  Newton  and  Keill.  These  papers  were  published  in  X7I»» 
vnder  the  title  of  Commertium  EputtUeum,  8vo. 

m  In  the  eloquent  and  comprehensive  Eulogimm  upon  Dr.  David  Rit* 
TENuopsE,  the  late  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  pro- 
Bounced  by  Dr.  Rush,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  there  is  the  follow- 
log  pascaee :  *'  It  was  during  the  residence  of  our  ingenious  philosopher 
with  his  fathei  in  the  country,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
FluxioHs^  of  which  sublime  invention  he  believed  himself  for  a  while  to  be 
the  author;  nor  did  he  know,  for  some  years  afterwards,  that  a  contest  had 
been  carried  on  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  for  the  honour 
of  that  great  and  useful  discovery.  What  a  mind  was  here !  without  literary 
friends  or  society,  and  but  two  or  three  books,  he  became,  before  he  had 
reached  his  four-and-twentieth  year,  the  rival  of  the  two  greatest  mathe^ 
maticianB  in  Europe.** 
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Within  the  period  under  consideration  several 
new  and  valuable  branches  of  mathematics,  now 
in  use,  have  been  either  wholly  discovered,  or 
placed  on  a  footing,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
entirely,  new.  It  will  be  proper  briefly  to  men-' 
tion  some  of  the  more  important  of  these. 

In  1717  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor  invented  a  new 
branch  of  analysis,  which  he  called  the  Method  of 
Increments^  in  which  a  calculus  is  founded  on  the 
properties  of  the  successive  values  of  variable 
quantities,  and  their  differences  or  increments. 
This  method  is  nearly  allied  to  Newton's  doctrine 
of  Fluxi&nSy  and  arises  out  of  it;  insomuch,  that 
many  of  the  rules  formed  for  one  serve  also,  with 
little  variation,  for  the  other.  By  means  of  the 
Method  of  Increments  many  curious  and  useful 
problems  are  easily  solved,  which  scarcely  admit  of 
a  solution  in  any  other  way.  It  is,  particularly^ 
of  great  use  In  finding  any  term  of  a  series  proposed, 
and  also  in  finding  the  sums  of  a  series  ^iven.  In 
.1763  an  ingenious  and  instructive  treatise  on  this 
new  method  was  published  by  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
threw  further  light  upon  it.  The  Differential 
Method  of  Mr.  Stirling,  which  he  applied  to  the 
summation  and  interpolation  of  series,  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  Method  of  Increments,  but 
not  so  general  and  extensive. 

In  1724  M.  Lagny,  of  France,  discovered  a 
new  mode  of  measuring  angles,  which  he  deno- 
minated Goniometry.  By  means  of  this  method 
he  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  measure  of  angles^ 
without  the  use  of  either  scales  or  tables,  and  with 
great  exactness;  a  method  which  exceedingly  ab* 
brcviated,  or  rendered  wholly  unnecessary,  maaj 
tedious  calculations. 

In  1746  the  Rev,  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Scotland^ 
published  new  and  elegant  Theorems^  of  great 
value  to  the  mathematician,  by  which  he  extended 
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the  application  of  geometry  to  many  problems,  to 
the  solution  of  which  the  Algebraic  Calculus  had 
been  alone  supposed  adequate. 

•About  the  year  1758  the  invention  of  a  new 
branch  of  the  analytic  art,  under  the  name  of  the 
Residual  Analysis^  was  published  by  Mr.  Landen, 
of  Great-Britain.  By  means  of  this  new  operation 
he  enabled  the  mathematician  to  solve  a  variety  of 
problems,  to  which  the  method  of  fluxions  had 
usually  been  applied,  in  a  way  entirely  original, 
and  by  a  process  more  simple,  natural,  and  elegant, 
than  formerly.  He  applied  this  method  to  draw- 
ing tangents,  and  finding  the  properties  of  curve 
lines,  and  to  the  solution  of  many  curious  and  dif- 
ficult problems,  both  in  mechanics  and  physics. 

The  invention  of  the  Antecedental  Calculus,  a 
new  method  of  geometrical  reasoning,  first  pub- 
lished in  1793,  by  James  Glenie,  Esq.  of  North- 
Britain,  also  deserves  some  notice.    This  is  a  branch 
of  general  geometrical  proportion,   or  universal 
comparison,  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 
antecedents  of  ratios,  having  consequents,  and  a 
standard  of  comparison  given,  in  the  various  de- 
grees of   augmentation    and    diminution   which 
they  undergo  by  composition  and  decomposition. 
This  method  proceeds  without  any  consideration 
of  motion  or  of  time,    but  is,  notwithstanding, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  inventor,  applicable  to  every 
purpose   to   which    the    celebrated    doctrine   of 
fluxions  has  been  or  can  be  applied. 

The  doctrines  of  Tontines,  Annuities,  and  Be- 
versionary  Payments,  were  first  reduced  to  system, 
and  brought  into  use  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Dr.  Halley,  of  Great-Britain,  and  DeMoivre, 
of  France,  were  among  the  earliest  cultivators  ot 
this  department  of  mathematical  science.  It  was 
afterwards  much  improved  and  extended  by  the 
successive  labours  ot  Simpson,  Price,  Webster, 
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tiotice.*  The  first  printer  introduced  in  that  Co< 
Jony,  was  about  the  year  1726,  when  William 
Parks  settled  there  in  that  capacity.  The  firs( 
work  of  any  consequence  printed  in  the  Colony, 
was  the  body  o( Laws,  in  folio,  in  1733,  by  the  per-r 
son  above-mentioned.  The  foundation  of  a  Library 
in  William  and  Mary  College  was  early  laid.  This 
was  augmented  from  time  to  time,  by  various 
means,  particularly  by  private  donations,  from  se<« 
veral  friends  of  literature,  until  it  became  a  very 
respectable  collection.  The  additions  to  it  with-» 
in  a  few  years  past  have  been  few  and  small;  hence 
it  abounds  more  in  ancient  than  modern  works. 

Nor  was  Virginia,  by  any  means,  even  at  this 
early  period,  without  instances  of  honourable  lite-t 
rary  enterprize.  The  Histories  of  the  Colony,  pub-* 
lished  respectively  by  Stith  and  Beverley,  are 
generally  Known.  The  former  was  a  respectable 
'  Clergyman,  and  President  of  the  College;  and 
though  he  did  not  write  elegantly,  he  was  a  faitht 
fill  and  judicious  historian.  ITie  latter  wrote  with 
less  prolixity  and  tediousness,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  less  satisfactory  fulness  of  infbrma«» 
tion.  Several  other  instances  of  literary  exertion, 
made  at  this  period  in  Virginia,  might  be  mention-^ 
cd,  did  our  limits  admit  of  going  into  further  par« 
ticulars. 

Among  the  promoters  of  literature  in  Virginia, 
at  this  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  Colonel 
Byrd,  a  native  of  that  Colony,  who  had  been  li* 
berally  educated  in  Great-Britain,  and  possessed 
a  very  ample  estate.  Few  private  persons  in  Ame* 
rica  ever  collected  so  large  or  so  valuable  a  Library 

b  Some  of  the  names  and  facts  mentkmed  in  this  section,  relating  to 
the  progress  of  letters  and  science  in  Virginia,  \ftTt.  communicated  to  the 
author,  in  a  letter  from  Bishop  Madisok,  of  Williamsburgh.  Tb« 
fervices  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberal  knowledge  in  America,  and  pti^ 
titiilariT  in  his  own  Stite,  bjT  thta  enli^^tteacd  Fhypiophcr  wd  *^' 
are  well  known. 
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as  he  left.  He  was  a  very  ardent  friend  to  the 
diiFusion  of  knowledge,  and  freely  opened  his  li- 
brary for  the  use  of  all  who  sought  information. 
Colonel  Byrd  died  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  made  a  few  small  publications,  but  thejr* 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  command  much  of  the 
public  attention  at  this  time. 

In  North-Carolina  and  Goprgia  nothing  worthy 
of  notice  was  done  for  the  promotion  of  literature, 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
those  provinces  there  was  not,  until  this  period,  a 
single  seminary  of  learning  worthy  of  the  name ; 
no  native  citizen  had  been  at  all  distinguished 
for  his  attainments  in  knowledge.  Of  the  few 
clergymen  then  residing  in  those  provinces,  the 
greater  part  were  both  illiterate  and  dissipated; 
and  almost  all  those  of  the  learned  professions, 
who  were  tolerably  well  informed,  w^ere  either 
foreigners,  or  had  received  their  education  abroad. 

Tlie  literary  situation  of  South-Carolina,  in  the 
former  part  of  the  century  under  review,  was 
much  more  respectable.'  At  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  all  the  literary  characters  in  that 
province  were  Europeans.  The  Clergy  were  few, 
and  not  more  than  one  of  them  had  been  bom 
in  the  province.  The  Physicians  were  also  Eu- 
ropeans, and  chiefly  persons  who  had  connec- 
tions with  the  British  army  or  navy.  The  same 
mav  be  affirmed  of  the  Lawyers;  these  all  resided 
in  Charleston,  and  were  from  Great-Britain  or  Ire- 
land. In  1700  a  provincial  library  was  established 
in  Charleston,  by  the  munificence  of  the  Lords 
Proprietors,  and  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bray* 
TThis  introduced  a  taste  for  reading  among  a  por- 

X  For  the  greater  part  of  what  is  here  stated  respecting  South-Caroliiui« 
the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  of  Charleston,  who,  oa 
application,  favoured  him  with  a  f^  and  iai tructive  conununicatioa  qq 
the  subject. 
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tioD  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1712  a  Free  School  wai 
established  in  that  city,  for  "  instructing  the  youth 
of  the  province  in  Granimar,and  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  useful  learning,  and  also  in  the  Christian 
Religion.'*'  In  this  seminary  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin languages  were  taught,  by  a  succession  of  able 
instructors,  and  some  good  classical  scholars  were 
formed.  Besides  the  free  school,  several  private 
Academies  were  also  formed  a  fevir  years  af- 
terwards, and  had  a  useful  influence.  All  the 
teachers  in  these  seminaries  were,  for  a  consider. 
able  time  after  their  establishment,  either  from 
Europe  or  from  the  Northern  Colonies.  The  first 
printer  appears  to  have  settled  in  Charleston  be-t 
tween  the  years  1720  and  1730.  The  first  hfu's- 
paper  in  the  Colony  was  printed  in  17S0. 

The  first  native  of  South-Carolina  who  received 
a  literary  dej^ree  was  Mr.  Josiah  Smith,  who 
Was  bom  in  Charleston,  in  the  year  1704,  gradu< 
8ted  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1725,  and 
afterwards  became  a  levmed  and  respectable  mi- 
nister of  the  Presbyterian  Church-*  The  next  in- 
stance of  a  native  of  South-Carolina  receiving  aca- 
demic honours,  was  that  of  Mr.  William  Bull, 
who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at 
Leyden,  in  1735.'  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Johh 
MoiTLTEiE,  who  received  the  same  degree  from 


j  In  IhU  iemin»rT  there  were  two  inttnif  tirs ;  a  Principal,  wift  ■  n> 
Ulj  «t  £  400  »tiiiB%  per  aimtm  1  vu)  \n  t^iliCF,  with  auiirj- of^.300, 
bodi  jnid  from  ihe  public  tiruurr.  Their,  wen  liliciiii  wl;ai«  coiuidei- 
inx  the  limcknd  ihc  linntionof  the  c<4')nuit>- 

i  Mr.  Smith  publiihcd  >  voJume  of  Smnmt  in  1753,  and  Mvenl  oe- 
cational  dlKOurm  before  and  afivr.     lie  abo  mainiained  i  Icinied  diipii.    , 
talion,  in  iT39,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fiinsa,  un  ihc  right  of  private  Juds- 
meal.     He  doied  an  luefu]  and  bonourable  life  in  1781,  in  tM  ^tjr  of 
PhiUdel[ihia,  ntbiilicr  he  had  been  iiuluced  lo  By  during  the  RCTOlo- 

/  Tb«  name  oF  Dr.  Bull  wai  mentiaiied  in  a  fofmer  eh^Mcr.  On  oc- 
cuioii  of  hi»  receiving  ■  medkal  diMice  at  Leaden,  he  wrote  and  d^ 
fended  an  inaugural  diaieriatiiiw,  JJt  fcto  ^tornm.   He  wbi  af icnnMl 
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an  University  in  Europe,  in  1749.'"    Both  of  thes^  "^ 
were  eminent  for  literature  and  medical  science. 

The  literary  foreigners  who  came  to  South-Ca- 
rolina, at  this  early  period,  were  numerous.  Dr. 
John  Lining,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  man  of 
excellent  education,  came  to  that  Province  as  early 
as  1725  or  1730.  He  was  eminent  as  a  phy- 
sician and  philosopher."  He  corresponded  with 
Dr.  Franklin  on  the  subject  of  Electricity,  and 
Was  the  first  person  who  introduced  an  Electrical 
Apparatus  into  Charleston.  Dr.  Lionel  Chal- 
mers, who  came  to  the  Colony  from  Great- 
Britain  in  the  former  part  of  the  century,  was  also 
much  distinguished  for  medical  science,  and  for 
his  various  and  extensive  knowledge.**  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Garden,  also  from  Great-Britain,  about 
the  same  time,  was  deservedly  celebrated  as  a  phy- 
sician and  natural  historian.  Mr.  Mark  Catesby^ 
an  English  naturalist,  came  to  South-Carolina  in 
the  year  1722,  and  resided  four  years  in  the  Co- 
lony, where  he  did  much  for  promoting  the  know- 
ledge of  Botany  and  Zoology.^    To  tnese  may  be 

^n  Dr.  MouLxnTK  wrote  and  defended  a  dissertation,  De  Febre  Flava* 
Be  was  aftcrwanis  Lieutenant-Governor  of  East-Florida. 

n  In  1740  Dr.  Living  prosecuted,  and  afterwards  published,  a  scries 
©f  judicious  statical  exj^erimcnts.  And  in  1753  lie  published  a  Hiitvry  ^ 
Te/iaiv  Fever,  which  was  the  first  account  of  that  disease  that  had  been 
given  from  the  American  Continent. 

o  Dr.  C11AI..MERS  ])ul)lished  a  valuable  work  on  the  Weather  and  Dh" 
eases  of  Soutb-CaroHna,  London,  1776.  But  his  most  resiHJCtable  and 
useful  work,  is  an  Essay  on  Fevers^  published  at  Charleston,  in  1767.  Be- 
sides these,  he  made  several  smaller  publications. 

p  Mark  Catesbv,  F.  R.S.  was  bom  in  Flngland,  in  the  year  1679. 
He  had  an  early  and  strong  proj)ensity  to  the  study  of  Natural  History  1 
and  having  some  relations  in  Virginia^  he  determined  to  gratify  his  taste 
for  inquiries  of  this  nature,  by  exploring  a  jjart  of  the  New  World.  He, 
therefore,  went  to  that  Colony  in  1712,  where  he  staid  seven  years,  ad- 
miring and  collecting  the  productions  of  the  country.  During  this  peric.d 
he  made  numerous l>otanical  communTations  to  his  friinds  in  Great-Bri- 
tain. -He  returned  to  England  in  1719;  bur  soon  afterwards,  encou* 
i-aged  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Sukiiard,  and  other  naturalists,  he 
dctfr  nined  to  make  ano'her  visi*-  to  America,  and  accordingly  embarked 
for  South-Carolina,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  1722.  He  now  remained 
lour  years  in  the  coujitryj  exploring  Carolina,  Georgia,  the  Fioridat,  waA  <• 
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added  the  Rev.  Isaac  Chanler,'  the  Rev.  Alei^ 
ANDER  Garden,  the  Rev.  Henry  Haywood,  and 
the  Rev.  Richard  Clarke,  all  from  Englandi 
who  settled  in  Carolina,  as  clergymen,  and  bet 
came  conspicuous  not  only  by  their  learning  and 
talents,  but  also  by  means  of  various  publication* 
of  more  or  less  value,  which  yet  remain  to  attest 
the  reality  of  both.' 

But  notwithstanding  the  literary  taste,  conversa- 
tion, and  writings  of  these  individuals,  the  insti- 
tutions formed  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  were 
few  in  number,  and  by  no  means  of  respectable 
character.  For  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Free  School  before- mentioned  wai 
the  onli;  grammar  school  in  South-Carolina.  For 
the  next  forty  years  there  were  only  three  in  the 
Province,  and  all  these  were  in  Charleston,  or  itc 
vicinity.  In  174-9  an  association  was  formed  in 
Charleston,  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  Li- 
brary; but  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
century  that  this  institution  grew  to  any  high  de-. 

the  Bahama  islandi.  Returning  to  Englmd  in  1736,  lie  employed  Mn- 
■elf  for  a  number  of  jra-t*  in  prqarinR  for  publication  his  ptM  wodc, 
•ntitled.  Tit  Natural  Hitlery  ,/  Caro/ina.  Flviiia.  md  tbt  Babama  1— 
landi.  The  tint  pan  ot  this  work  appeared  in  1730,  and  it  was  torn- 
|>leted  in  1748,  in  two  vodnnei  folio.  He  dinl  in  London,  in  1749.  GrO- 
vovics,  irf' Leyden,  called  aihrubof  the  Tetramlrau  class  CatetlKa,  ^ttm 

7  The  Rev  t^^^u  CHjtHI.ta  wuborn  >l  Brixol.iit  EnK^ml.  in  1701. 
■ndcametoS>'<i'li-CanJnu  in  ITSi.  He  wiilctl,  m  f^iibr  of  «  B>ixlit 
Church,  on  AMrv  Diver.  >n  1736,  where  be  cunlitiued  till  hii  death,  in 
1749.  Be»idf  .^t^'■^!llllm»lleTW■>tk«.hffpubli^h^d.  Tbt  Dactriar4  if  Clo- 
rioui  GractanJ'  '-'ri/.  'Irfntlrd,  ami piattiaJli  improved,  4(o,  Bonon.  ir44. 
The  Hev.ALi  iamieu  GauciES  w«i  ■  d'lHereiil  prntnn  fnim  Ih*  phjil- 
cian  attd  natuj  -Im  of  the  Uiae  name.  H*  made  levenJ  piiblicaiioni  on 
theidogkaliul'i-'o.  The  Kr*,  H&grmv  llArwooD  arrived  in  Chai<«*- 
ion, from Engljr>d.  in  1739,  ffvm  whifh time,  lUI  hi>  deorh.  In  I7M. hr wU 
miniiter  to  the  SocTinan  Dapiluii  in  thai  ei'y.  He  mnalaTd  tnto  Enj^idi, 
Dr.  Whit«v'\  TR'atiMon  Urigina)  Sinj  and  had  iipqareil  (orlhemea* 
alarn  vcJunK  n  defmceoftlie  ApoMollcnl  CoiutiiU'toni.  H«  puMidlMl 
B  defence  of  l)r  WitiTnv,  ajiinM  l>r  Gii.i..  and  alio  a  Caiechiuo. 
The  Hev.  RiciitsD  Ci.*ii*x,  frmn  Kn^nad,  wan  an  elegant  c I attkil 
•cholar.  He  |iiiLili»licd  w^nral  \iiKtt  on  thi-  fViphiTiet.  and  "n  Untwrttl 
Redemption.  He  wu  fur  wmt  tinw  Rector  of  8t.  niili|>'i  Churdt  hi 
Chaiktioa. 
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grec  of  respectability ;  so  that  until  the  Revohl* 
tionary  war  it  was  customary  for  the  more  wealthy 
cither  to  employ  private  tutors  of  respectable  cha- 
racter in  their  ramilies,  or  to  send  their  sons  to  fo- 
k'eign  universities*  In  one  or  the  Other  of  these 
ways,  a  large  portion  of  the  best  scholars,  and 
xnost  eminent  public  characters  in  the  State,  were 
formed. 

While  Catesby  and  Garden  were  cultivating 
Natural  History  in  Carolina^  this  noble  branch  of 
science  was  by  no  means  neglected  in  some  of 
the  other  Provinces.  Paul  Dudley,  Esquire,  of 
Massachusetts^  at  an  early  period  of  the  century, 
made  some  valuable  communications  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  on  zoological  and  botanical 
subjects.  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,''  of  New-' 
York  J  before-mentioned,  was  much  devoted  to  the 


r  Cadwallader  ColdKn,  Esquire,  who  has  been  repeatedly  men* 
tioned  in  former  chapters,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  February  17,  16&  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman ;  and  after  having^  received  the  elements  of  a 
liberal  education  under  the  care  of  his  father,  he  completed  his  studies 
«t  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1705.  He  afterwards  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Medicine,  and  Mathematical  Science,  until  the  year 
1708,  when,  allured  by  the  fame  of  William  Penn's  Colony,  and  by  the 
invitation  of  a  relative,  he  came  over  to  Pennsylvania.  There  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  physic,  until  the  year  1715,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  country.  He  staid,  however,  but  a  short  time  in  Scotland  i  for 
the  next  year,  after  forming  a  matrimonial  connection,  he  came  a  second 
time  to  America,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  1718  he 
removed  to  New-York,  but  soon  afterwards  relinquished  the  practice  of 
Physic,  and  became,  in  succession,  Surveyor-General  of  the  Province, 
Master  in  Chancery,  Member  of  the  Council,  and  Lieutenant-Governor. 
In  1755  he  retired  with  his  family  to  CoUUngham,  his  teat  on  the  Hud- 
con,  where  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  after  life.  Here  he  par- 
ticulariy  devoted  himself  to  Botanical  studies,  and  to  a  correroondence 
with  learned  men  in  Europe  and  America.  Both  he  and  his  Daughter, 
(also  a  great  Botanist),  corresponded  with  LiMiritvs,  who,  in  honour  of 
the  latter,  called  a  plant  of  the  Tetrattdrou*  class,  QUdenea.  This  plant 
Miss  CoLDBN  had  hrsi  described.  Dr.  Coldbn  died  in  1776;  his  pnn* 
cipal  publications  are,  PianUt  Coldingbamentes,  in  the  Acta  Uptaietuia,  for 
1743  and  1744.  Principlet  <^  Action  in  Matter^  Sec.  4to.  London,  Dodsley, 
1753.  The  Hittary  ^  the  Five  Indian  Nation,  two  vols.  12mo.  1747« 
besides  several  smaller  works  on  Tellaa  Fe^jgr,  On  the  Cure  of  the  Cancer, 
On  the  Malignant  Sore  7broat,  hjc  &c.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  va- 
rious and  extensive  learning,  of  respectable  talents,  and  of  great  litciarj 
industiy.    See  H^hdix's  i&<cyr<9/6/,  toI.  ii.  p.  l^L 
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rtudy  of  Botany,  and  made  important  contribu- 
tions towards  a  knowledge  of  American  plants^ 
especially  of  that  part  of  America  which  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  residence.  Mr.  John  Bar- 
tram/  of  Prnnjry/uan/fl.was  the  first  native  Ame- 
rican who  conceived  and  carried  into  effect  the 
plan  of  a  Botanic  Garden/  for  the  reception  and 
cultivation  of  indigenous  as  well  as  exotic  plants, 
and  of  travelling  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
this  plan.  He  did  much  to  explore  the  natural  his- 
tory of  his  native  country.   Dr.  John  Mitchell,* 

I  Mr.  John  Babtkah  wu  born  near  Duby,  la  jCbctttr  CaaBt^a 
PcniurlTuia,  in  the  ycv  1701.  Hi*  gnndfiihcr,  of  the  ume  ubi^ 
hid  come  to  ihc  Colony  in  1683,  with  <be  celcbnted  Wh-liam  Psnk, 
Thii  ■elf.taught  geniui  taAj  diKOvered  a  great  tbirtt  for  the  acquUitkM 
of  knowledge,  and  eipeciaUj'  of  botanical  kn^ledge.  He  tnvcUed  )• 
pursuit  of  It  with  udwot'ihI  diligence,  in  various  pans  of  his  rati** 
ttwniry,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  nude  such  proficieiKyin  ibeatady. 
that  LisNxui  ij  taid  to  have  ptonouoced  him  the  "  greatest  natural  bo- 
tanist in  the  vrorld."  He  correiponded  wiih  many  of  the  moil  disrin' 
Kuished  menof  •ciencc,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe  He  waidedeJ 
anMiaber  of  several  of  (he  most  eminent  Socieiieiand  Academies  abroad  t 
and  was^at  length,  appointed  Botanist  to  his  Brltaioiic  JVa/ettj^  CcoacK 
111,     He  died  in  1777,  in  the  seventy-iiith  year  of  his  age. 

(  It  caimot  be  said,  that  Mi.  BxKTaaK  formed  a  Bctanic  Garden,  h( 
the  scientific  senu  of  the  expreuion  ;  bat  he  made  a  lain  and  vatinUa 
GoUectioa  of  |danti,  on  his  farm  near  Philadelphia,  which  bii  Moa  kava 
kept  <n>  to  the  present  day. 

«  iJr  JoHH  Mitch '  ■  >■  hn  wi»  nipntiotied  in  a  former  ihap«r.  tm 
having  come  fnmEngl .  r  >  <  i  Viiginia  eatly  in  the  lut  irniury.  appeait 
to  have  been  a  man  of  <  .'i  luaw,  aculeneu,  and  emer]>n<r,  a*  wfIIh 
of  leaning.  Uii  re(t(.[  :ii<.  m  Virginia  was  chiclly  at  O'baiaia,  a  tmall 
town  on  the  RappahannuLi..  liioui  »e*enly.t!irce  miles  from  Rithmonil, 
He  waa  a  gnat  Botaniii,  and  seems  to  hivf  ^\  particular  aiientna 
to  the  ifrMrf  product ioii I.  ik  ivnitean  mfrul  workon  iluj^cnnal  prin* 
cipte*  of  Botany,  and  c  "'n^ii'iint  iLeKTipiieni  of  a  number  of  new  gcners 
o^lJants.  wbkh«Hp<>.i::.i«-<<m4ta.  luiriiO.  He  ilno  wf >-e.  in  1743. 
an  "KMayimttcCinm-  I  ':-' •''/irtni  Calaa-i  i^  l^^r  in  liifrfit  Cli. 
Duiiet,"  which  wasaei'  <.  .o  lu  Mr.  Com,i.is09i,  and  [niblishtd  in  ih« 
Pbiloiopbieal  Trmiaaic  ^.  mI  xliii.  p.  1U2— ISO.  Bewdei  ilieu,  he  pt^ 
liihed  an  "  Euay  ok  t  ■'  ,"  : fi,ii  {aio-14  ani  Uiri  <f  tht  vurniu  Kitaa  ^f 
Pat-Aik."  eUlamafikaJ  i  :  .<;<  Udui.vcl.  alv.p.  541— 3d3i  anda"£«M- 
caattmnf  sit  Firct  iJ  /..  .■.mat  CiJifiax,"  miimfbica/  Tiaitaeliaii, 
vol.U.p390.  SeeAiAt.',.  Si^ulia^ ii» Ph:ir*-V^'"''  <w»oL>i. 
p.278,^  Itlsbclin<l  ilif  umeman  waiihe  au'hof  of  ihc  Jl/dj»^ 
Ifanh-AmBita,  published  in  17ij,  wbkh  he  accompanied  with  a  lar^ 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  •■  7^  Cctmtl  it  Amrricni"  and  uon  followed  by 
awKber  Pamphlet,  eniitlnl.  ■■  Tht  PicKPt  Siait  <y  Cttat-Bniaiii  int 
J/wt^Jmtrm."  W-    ^M  jHurkm  U—iaairj,  liX.  vuL  i.  p.  SSX 
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who  resided  some  time  in  Virginia^  and  Dr.  John 
Clayton,"  a  native  of  that  country,  both  rendered 
important  services  in  investigating  the  botanical 
treasures  of  America.  To  several  of  these  the 
Jovers  of  natural  history  owe  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude ;  nor  can  any  one  take  the  most  superficial 
view  of  the  progress  of  science  in  America  with- 
out immediately  recognizing  the  extent  and  the 
utility  of  their  labours. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  introduction  and 
support  of  Bishops  oi  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
American  Colonies,  may  be  considered  as  forming 
an  important  epocha  in  the  literary  history  of  our 
country.  Every  inquiry  which  induces  men  of  learn- 
ing and  talents  to  write,  and  which  contributes  to 
form  good  writers,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  literature.  The  controversy 
above-mentioned  was  certainly  useful  in  both  these 
respects.  It  called  into  action  latent  talents,  and  by 
Tousingthe  public  attention, and  interesting  thefeel- 
ings  of  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  country, 
it  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  publications,  and,  no 
doubt,  extended  the  taste  for  inquiry  and  reading. 
In  this  controversy,  the  principal  writers  were  Dr, 
Jonathan  Mayiiew,""  Dr.  Charles  Chauncey,' 

V  Dr.  John  Clayton  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  devoted  a  lonj 
Tife  to  the  investigation  of  its  botanical  riches.  He  was  a  pi'ivate  country 
gentlemaii,  of  moderate  fortune,  and  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
»  him.  He  resided  in  Gloucester  County,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  milef 
from  the  city  of  Williamsburgh.  Clayton's  WDrk  appears  to  have  been 
first  printed  under  the  following  title;  '*  FUtra  Virginica:  Numeri  Plan- 
tarum  in  Virginia  Observaionmij  a  JoiiaxneClavtono."  8vo.  1739— 
1743.  It  was  aftcrwanls  published  under  this  title :  Joh.  Frbd.  Grono* 
VII,  Ficra  Virginica^  exbibens  Plantas  €pm9  J.  Claytonus  obttrvamt^ 
toll  c^ ft  et  obtu/ii,  ^f.     LuiJg.  Bat.  4to.  1762. 

tv  Dr.  Mayhew  was  pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston.  He  wai 
a  man  of  distinguished  learning  and  talents.  His  principal  work  on  this 
lubjfct  was  written  in  1764. 

X  Dr.  Charles  Chauncey  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1705, 
JT^duatfd  at  Harvard  College  in  1721 ;  was  installed  pastor^f  the  First 
Chi.rch  in  Boston  in  1727 ;  in  which  station  he  continued  till  1787;  when 
he  was  removed  by  death.  Dr.  Chauncey  was  descended  from  the  cele- 
brated n;an  of  the  same  name,  who,  in  the  dayi  of  Archbitliop  Laud, 
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Mr.  East  Apthorp/  and  Dr  Henry  Caner,  of 
Massachusetts;  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Dr.  Sa» 
muelSeabpry/Rcv.  Mr.  Hobart,  Dr.  Welles," 
and  Mr.  Beach,  of  Connecticut;  William  Liv- 
ingston,* Esq.  and  Dr.  Myles  Cooper/ of  New* 

cunc  to  N*w-Eng;land,  became  Preiid«ni  of  Hinrud  ColUse,  and  wu 
much  celeunud  Sx  hii  erudition,  and  eipecially  for  hii  tcquaiaancc  with 
Orientat  literature  H  ii  deicciuUnt.  of  whom  we  are  apeaking,  wu  alio 
•  roan  of  uroiig  mind,  and  eaten«ive  Uarning,  and  emiorntl]'  diatior 
guidicd  for  hii  finHTtCM  and  iniegrit)',  Bciides  several  thing*  which  hq 
vrote  on  the  American  Epiicopitr,  he  puhliahed  a  ireaiiie  on  Ttt  Bentt 
mletur  of  tht  Dtin.  1784.  Five  Diutnuiiait  an  lie  Fall  rod  iu  Come- 
(WKzt,  irSS.  An^  a  work,  entitled,  Tbt  Sulwitior,  rfalt  Mm.  irSS, 

J  The  Rev.  Eait  A^moB*  was,  for  a  coniiderilile  lime,  the  Kecte* 
Man  £pi*cocal  Church  in  Camhridga,  nearBoaion.  Helefl  America  in 
IIk  counc  ot  the  revnluiionary  war,  Be&idri  what  he  publiihed  in  bia 
own  cTJuntry,  he  has  made  at  leaat  one  publicaiiun  lincc  he  resided  iq 
En^ind,  on  (he  deiMieal  contTovcia)-,  wbkh  it  an  honourable  teatimony 
J>oih  of  his  learning  and  taknii. 

Z  The  Rev.  SAMUELSBABVirwaiRectorof  anEfnscajnlchurctiat 
H#w-London,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  held  a  station  among  hi*  cletical 
Imthren  of  high  reipec'abijity  and  influence.  He  was  afierwanU  Blahoo 
of  the  Epi*ccyal  Church  in  th»I  State  )  and  wu  the  lirit  of  ihii  onlertfaat 
ever  trstdecliit  America-  fiaaide*  ■moUer  tracii,  hepubliihcd,  duting  hll 
life,  two  voluDiea  otSiruiaiu,  which  thow  him  to  have  pouc*ied  a  vigor* 
Cui  and  well  informed  miniL  A  suji[deTneniaT]'  vulume  of  Serrnoiu,  *b- 
fecied  fromhii  iBanuwriptg,  wai  publi*hed  in  179S,  two  or  tluec  years 
•fter  hi*  death. 

a  The  Rrv.  Mr.  Hoiakt.  and  the  Rev.  Dr,  WEi.Lit,  were  Congrfr 

giiional  miniiicn  of  great  distinction  in  Connecticut,  ttte  fDrmer  rcM> 
g  at  Fairiield,  and  itw  latter  at  Stanford.  They  both  took  an  active  pMt 
in  the  controvcray  it^peciing  the  American  Episcopate,  and  wrote  aUy  OA 
the  subject.  The  Hev.  Mr.  Bcach  wm  an  Epiuopal  clet^man,  and 
was  coTuidercd  by  those  who  e^xniMil  the  cause,  in  H^iporl  of  whidt  llf 
embarked,  aa  a  reapfribU  advocate  i{  hii  Cliurch. 

4  W,i.L.*>.Livtv,i,rov,  1,1.  IJ.  wa-ameml^r'-faramilywhick 
emigrated  from  Norifi-llriiaiii,  and  which  has,  for  mote  than  aceniurf, 
held  a  respectable  I'A  im|irTLiiit  Haiion  in  Now-Yoik.  H*  was  bom 
about  Che  year  1733,  iml  j^uited  at  Vale  College  in  1741.  A(V«r  «!*• 
lainirg  some  iroporram  ofboea  in  New.Vork,  hii  native  Slate,  b«  ronove^ 
into  New.Jersc)',  and  \i'u  Ilia  firat  Governor  of  that  Stat*  af.cr  llie  de- 
claration of  IndeprnUcniY.  Ht  coniindul  tofll  ihit  offin  with  ^niu  tw> 
nour  to  himself,  and  wiih^reu  iwdaloeM  m  th«  State,  lilldM  tuneof  falf 
death  in  1790.  Mr  l.i  viNoaroH  ma4e  a  variety  of  publicaiiaiii,  beiiilea 
those  which  related  lu  \\\i!  queiiiou  of  an  American  Epanitiatr,  all  of 
which  indicate  nniiu.  laiic,  and  learning.  He  u'aa  poucaitd  of  uncmn* 
cnon  itiengih,  diichniinaiion,  and  vivacity  of  mind,  fntpotali  have  been 
lately  made  for  publi'.liin;:  his  ucrki  in  ■e\eral  voliirni's, 

t  The  Kev,  MvLKt  Coora>  wm  a  tnii«e  of  England,  and  rtceiviC 
hi*  aduCMiion  at  the  University  of  Oafted.  He  succeeded  Dr.  SamoH. 
Johnson,  ai  Presklent  of  i,'j»2'i  OJltgi,  which  office  he  bdd  a 

of  7«art.     He  ntaituaiticdaUKnry  cbaracm  of  c(~~" — " '" 
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York;  Dr.  Chandler,  of  New-Jersey ;  Dr.  WfL* 
LiAM  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Mr.  Boucher^ 
of  Maryland.  From  the  middle  of  the  century^ 
to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
this  subject  engaged  much  attention,  and  employed 
many  pens  in  the  American  Colonies.'' 

The  establishment  of  the  Medical  School  in  Phi- 
ladelphia'forms  an  important  era  in  the  progress  of 
American  science.  Before  this  time,  there  were 
no  means  of  completing  a  regular  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  American  Colonies,  and  all  who  wished 
to  obtain  such  an  education,  were  under  the  ne* 
cessity  of  going  to  Europe  for  the  purpose.  Hence, 
Vhen  the  plan  of  a  medical  school  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia,  it  became  an  object  of  peculiar  im- 
portance and  interest  in  the  view  of  all  who 
wished  well  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
The  plan  was  formed  by  Dr.  William  Shippen, 
and  Dr.  John  Morgan,  both  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  began  to  be  executed  in  the  year  1764. 
In  that  year  Dr.  Shippen  gave  the  first  course  of 
lectures  upon  Anatomy  that  was  ever  delivered 
in  America.  In  1765,  Dr.  Morgan  began  to 
give  a  course  of  public  instruction  on  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine.  In  1768,  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  also  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  favourite  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Linn^us,  commenced  a  system  of 
lectures  on  Botany  and  Materia  Medica;  and  in 
1769,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  had  just  returned 
frofn  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  began  to  lec- 
ture on  Chemistry.  These  lectures,  which  were 
delivered  by  the  aforesaid  gentlemen,  as  Professors 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  were  all  of  them 
the  first  attempts  of  the  kind  which   had  been 

d  The  Rev.  Drs.  Rodcers,  Mason,  Laidlxe,  and  Inglis,  all  of 
^ew-York|  also  wrote  and  published  on  the  subject  of  the  American  £pis* 
copate,  but  less  formally  and  extensively  than  the  penona  mentioned 
■ftbovc. 

€  See  vol.  i.  p.  320. 
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Tnade  upon  any  regular  plan,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  medical  school,  thus  formed,  soon 
became  an  object  of  public  attention ;  was  resorted 
to  by  pupils  from  different  parts  of  the  then  Colo^ 
nies;  has  been  since  gradually  increasing;  and,  at 
present,  not  only  holds  the  first  rank  among  simir 
lar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  but  will  bear 
a  very  honourable  comparison  with  some  of  the 
best  medical  seminaries  in  Europe. 

In  1767,  an  attempt  was  also  made  to  establish 
a  medical  school  in  King's  Collegey  in  the  city  of 
New- York/    Professors  were  appointed  by  the  n 
Governors  of  that  institution,  to  teach  the  various 
branches  of  medical  science  ;  and  a  few  courses  of 
lectures  were  given;  but  the  design  was  not  pur- 
sued with  so  much  success  as  in  Pennsylvania ;  it 
was  wholly  set  aside  by  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  did  not  revive  again  to  any  purpose,  until  the 
year  1792,  when  it  was  established  on  a  new  and 
better  foundation,  as  was  stated  in  another  place, 
and  now  holds  the  second  rank  among  the  medi'* 
t^\  schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  institution  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in 
Philadelphia,  also  deserves  to  be  noticed  among 
the  events  favourable  to  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge in  America,  which  took  place  about  this 
time.  Dr.  Benjamik  Franklin  was  the  father 
of  this  institution-;  but  he  was  ably  assisted  and 
supported  in  his  exertions  for  its  establishment, 
by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Ewing  and  Smith,  by  the  me* 
dical  and  other  Professors  of  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  by  a  number  of  the  friends  to  litera* 
ture  and  science,  then  residing  in  that  city.  The 
Association  was  organized  in  1769;  and  none 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  science 
in  America  need  to  be  informed,  that  it  has  been 

y  See  voLi.  p.  321. 
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signally  useful  in  exciting  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
in  our  country,  in  calling  into  view  scientific  ac- 

auirements  which  were  before  hidden;  and  in  pro- 
ucing  a  laudable  emulation,  not  only  among  its 
members,  but  also  am«;ng  other  friends  bf  learning 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  United  States/ 

The  Transit  of  VenuSy  as  it  happened  in  the 
year  1769,  gave  occasion  to  the  exertion  and 
developement  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
mathematical  and  astronomical  skill  which  ex- 
isted in  our  country,  but  had  hitherto  been  little 
displayed.  This  phenomenon  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  the  American  Colonies ;  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  observing  it ;  and  the  observa-* 
tions  published  by  several  philosophers  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  were  considered  in  Europe  as  highly 
honourable  to  themselves,  and  useful  to  the  cause 
of  science.  The  talents  displayed  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing/  Dr.  David  Rit- 

g  This  Institution,  in  1771,  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
live  members.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  inhalritants  of 
Penns)  Ivania ;  ten  of  Massachusetts ;  two  of  Khode-Island ;  four  of  Conw 
necticut;  eleven  of  New-York;  eleven  of  New-Jersey;  three  of  Dela* 
^are ;  five  of  Maryland ;  four  of  Virjpnia ;  five  of  South-Carolina  i  one 
of  Georgia ;  ten  of  the  West-India  Islands,  and  twenty-five  of  £urope. 

b  The  Rev.  John  Ewino,  D.  D.  was  bom  in  East-Nottingham,  in  Ma- 
ryland, June  22,  1732.  His  classical  studies  were  beg^n  under  Dr.  Al* 
XisoN,  at  New-London.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  College  of  New* 
Jersey,  where  he  graduated  in  1755.  la  1769,  he  received  a  call  to  take 
Bie  pastoral  charge  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  dty  of  Phila* 
delphia,  which  he  accepted,  and  remained  in  this  station  during  the 
"whole  of  his  after  life.  In  1773  he  went  to  Great-Britain  aiid  Ireland, 
©n  a  mission  to  solicit  benefactions  for  the  Academy  at  New-Ark,  in  Dc* 
laware,  which  was  before-mentioned.  During  this  visit,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  those 
countries,  and  maintained  a  correspondence  with  them  long  afterwards, 
in  1779  he  was  chosen  Provnst  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
office,  as  well  as  his  pastoral  charge,  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  aU 
the  branches  of  science  usually  tauglit  in  Seminaries  of  learning,  more 
particularly  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  every  branch  of  Na^ 
tural  Philosophy  ;  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in 
IjOgic,  Metaphysics,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  he  was  probably  one  of  th6 
most  accurate  and  profound  scholars  which  his  country  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing reared.  He  died  in  1802,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  held,  for  near  half  a  century,  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
litcntii  of  Americiu    Those  who  wish  to  rKcive  man  particular  infer- 
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TBNHOUSE,*  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Hugh  Wil- 
liamson, and  several  others,  of  Pennsylvania;  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  West,  of  Rhode-Island;  by  Pro- 
fessor WiNTHRop,'  of  Massachusetts;  and  by  some 
other  American  Astronomers,  are  too  well  known 

■nslion  concrming  the  life,  >ccoirpliihmcnti,  and  publications  cf  ihia 
great  Rikn,  will  be  gratiliccl  wilh  the  p«Msil  of  a  DiKoBtK  delheted^ 
ocauim^fhU  Dfarb.  by  ih«  Rrv.  Jonii  Blaib  Linm.  O- D.  mi.«ni|9tfc 
bcncivc  3rd  Plixiuenl  ciilogium,  wlikh  doei  houourto  the  Author,  u  wd 
as  lo  the  Objtc!  of  hii  pamgyric. 

I  Oav  III  Kti  lENHotie.  LL.D.  F.  R.S,  was  born  at  C«nii>iK 
town,  nrii  I'Lll.iJplpliia,  April  8,  iT32.  H?  wai  not  favoured  with  > 
regular  A,  nldmic  tducaiion,  but  he  wn  endued  with  a  genius  which  rmt 
above  all  dijlii  uliifs,  and  whitM'loon  enliiled  him  to  a  place  smotig Um 
moM  dii-m,'.:ui^hi.ii  omimeni*  of  hii  cmitiltr-  He  eaiJy  dtacorend  k 
fondneu  f.  r  Mjilitmatical  and  AsttOTiomical  inquiries,  (rid  wag  indtdgod 
hj  his  pTii-i  n;s  jii  learning  the  trsde  of  a  dock  and  ma'hetnarical  inline 
nient-nii'...t,  in  which  he  was  hit  own  inirructcr.  WhU«  he  reiidtd  witt 
hii  father,  iti  iIi:  c^unri)'.  he  made  himself  tnai^cr  of  Sevnon'iPrim^ 
pia,  whii;!i  ht-  trad  in  flie  irantlsiion  of  Mr.  Mo-rr.  H^re,  like%riM,  fas 
became  a. 111. iiiiTi-(l  with  ihe  »cieiiteofWiuiM«,  of  which  aublimi  tnwtt' 
tion,  he  \.^  hcicd  tiimwif.  I<>r  a  lime,  to  be  the  auihnr.  The  fint  i«. 
tauon  ori  uhii:h  hii  ktiiAiledge  of  Maihemalics  and  Aalnminn]'  wu  ijg> 
nilly  dii|<laycd.  wis  in  obimins  the  TraMit  vf  fe/rai,  in  17^6,  when  Itt 

tigaiions  li  nu  in  this  re'inmrni.  also,  tbdl  he  planned  *nd  executed 
hif  far-famed  C/irrr>',  in  which  he  ir|ireK:iiled  Ihe  irvoluiioiit  of  the  bcli- 
Venlj  bodies,  in  a  mintier  rtn>T*  Cfmjrfrle  and  comprehensive  than  ftnjlbr- 
mer  astronomer.  After  this,  his  lalrmi  were  displayed  on  virioiu  pdbBc 
s,  and  n-eic  admired  and  celehraied.  not  Diilt'  IhrMigtioat  Id*  im 


but  little.  An  Ciuf/oi  dellvend  before  Ihe  I^lttnptical  Saatt^  in  177!^ 
and  a  few  Memoirs  on  Mathemaucal  and  Attronomical  tubjecu,  con* 
tained  in  tlie  Tirst  ihite  volumes  of  IhE  Tramatticnt  of  that  body,  DxtB 
the  wliott  tisi  of  his  puUicatieni.  He  vas  loaded  with  honour*,  bott 
by  the  S-.jc,  ^.iid  b>  hlrriry  and  icienli  fie  institutions.  He  was  choMa 
Preiideri  1 1  ilit  Pbilnsophical  Society  in  1791 1  and  WManntoUy  re  decttj 
toihiiolii"  nil  liii  death  in  1796.     See  Ur.  KvtH's  ^M^^ns. 

j  JoH  .  W  1 H I HHOF.  LL.  D.  F.  K.  S.  was  born  in  Bodon,  in  17U, 
and  educa!i'd  at  Huvani  Ciilegr,  wliere  be  received  hia  firu  dene*  ia 
1732.  In  17 JU  he  wst  appointed  UcUis  Tntatet  of  Maihemaucaa^ 
Natural  Piuli,»i}ihy  in  Ihe  College  in  whicli  be  was  educated.  He  iiniM* 
diately  enten^d  uii  the  daiies  C^  this  office,  -which  be  cuecuied  with  ([(«■( 
ability  and  rtimtation  till  hi*  death  in  1779.  Me  was  a  nun  of  geaml 
and  profound  Irammg;  but  panicubrly  win  ihebnnchei  of  science  whick 
he  undertook  in  teach.  Hi*  work,  De  Cuwntiu.  doe»  him  great  htmoiv. 
That  he  nia  known  and  rripxted  among  Ilie  philosophetB  of  Eiirt^,  fa 
evident  fn  m  hii  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Soyui  Ssciety ;  an  hcawv 
which  had  been  confentd  un  a  naiivc  of  Massachinetta  only  in  ow  ilk 
■lance  Ufi-re,  vii.  in  Ihe  caie  of  ihc  cdebrUcdCoTIOII  Mai  u*lb  MO, 
i^tm  ^  tU  Jkv.  Hr.  CuoT  K  tit  mrtAv. 
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to  render  any  particular  details  on  the  subject  ne- 
cessary here. 

In  1769,  a  College  was  founded  in  the  town  of 
Hanover,  in  New-Hampshire.  Of  this  Institution^ 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazrr  Wheelock  was  the  fpun« 
der;  and  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  being  one  of  its 
most  liberal  benefactors,  it  was  called  after  him, 
Dartmouth  College.  Dr.  Wheelock  had  been,  for 
6ome  years  previous  to  that  above-mentioned,  the 
conductor  of  a  Charity  School,,  at  Lebanon,  in 
Connecticut,  which  was  principally  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  Indian  youth/  About  that  time, 
it  being  found  that  the  School,  on  its  original  nar- 
row establishment,  was  not  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purposes  which  its  friends  had  in  view,  a  royal 
Charter  was  obtained,  constituting  a  College,  and 
naming  Dr.  Wheelock  as  the  first  President,  with 
the  privilege  of  nominating  his  successor  in  his  last 
will.  The  Charity  School,  together  with  the  newly 
constituted  College,  was  removed  to  Hanover,  in 
New-Hampshire,  where  both  have  been  ever  since 
fixed.  And  though  neither  of  them  flourished  dur-^ 
ing  the  revolutionary  war,  which  soon  succeeded^ 
yet,  since  the   restoration   of  peace,  they   have 

frown  considerably  5  the  College,   in  particular, 
aving  become,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  a  large, 
respectable,  and  thriving  seminary/ 

k  The  first  Charity  School  erected  in  America  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Indians,  was  at  Stockbridge,  in  Massachusetts,  by  the  Rev.  John  Ser* 
CEANT,  between  the  years  1740  and  1750.  fle  had  scarcely  gotten  his 
plan  into  operation,  before  he  was  removed  by  death.  The  design  wat 
revived  by  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  who  solicited  and  obuined 
donations  for  the  purpose,  both  in  £urope  and  America ;  and  opened  a 
Schod  at  Lebanon,  which  was  called  after  the  name  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Moor,  who  was  the  largest  benefactor  to  the  institution.  When  Dart<* 
fnoutb  College  was  found^  at  Hanover,  this  School  was  removed  thither, 
where  it  has  ever  since  continued,  connected  with  the  College,  but  dis* 
tinct  as  to  its  property,  design,  and  jp^ovemment.  Dr.  E.  Wheelock  died 
$n  1779,  in  the  sixty -seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  soft, 
John  Wheelock,  LL.  D.whohasever  since  presided  over  the  institution. 

/  Among  the  benefactors  to  this  institution,  besides  King  George  IIL 
Lord  Dartmouth,  the  Countess  of  UuNTI^*cooN  and  several  other  |)^* 
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About  this  time  we  may  date  the  establishment 
of  a  College  at  Providence,  in  Rhode-Island. 
This  institution  was  erected  by  certain  persons  of 
influence  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and,  among 
these,  perhaps  no  individual  so  well  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  its  founder,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mak- 
NiNG,"  the  first  President.  The  charter  for  this 
College  was  given  in  1764.  It  was  open  for  the 
reception  of  students  the  next  year,  at  Warren. 
The  first  commencement  was  held  in  1769 ;  and 
in  1770,  it  was  removed  to  the  town  of  Providence,' 
where  a  spacious  building  was  erected  for  the  re- 
teption  of  the  students,  and  which  is  considered 
as  the  permanent  seat  of  the  institution.  The 
charter  of  this  College  makes  it  necessary,  that 
the  President  should  be  a  Baptist,  and  indeed  the 
institution  has  always  been  under  the  immediato 
government  of  this  denomination  of  christians. 

Between  the  years  1765  and  1772,  a  revolutioi* 
took  place  in  the  taste  of  the  students  in  Yale  Col* 
lege.  About  this  time,  the  study  of  the  Mathe- 
matics, and  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  began  to 
decline,  and  that  of  Belles  Lettres  to  be  an  object 
of  more  attention  than  before.  This  revolution  wai 
chiefly  produced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwicht,  who 
has  since  held  so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the 
poets  and  divines  of  America;  by  ^Ir.  John  Trum- 
bull, who  also  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  our  na- 
tive poetsi  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  afterwards  a 

■oni  arcmintiKcin  Eumiw,  wr  Rndibc  namn  of  Dr.  FaASKLtir.  Jomr 
Ai>Aiii,EtqulK,lite  Pmldcnt  of  ilie Untied  Sntci,  Joiim  i'.i.V.man, 
liic  Chk-fjuitie*  of  the  United  .■iiitet,  ind  UovcrnurofiheSun  of  Nnr* 
Ycwk,  amllhr  HonounkblvJoilN  1'illLi.tra,  of  Exeter,  in  New-KampahbiB. 
m  Tbr  Rtv.  Dr.  Masbisg  v«v  bam  in  New-Jer*cy.  in  the  ytax 
1738  Ite  WHt  eilantnl  >t  Nunu-Hiil,  whrrn  he  wu  ulmiilcd  to  tbi 
iitti  liomnirn  nf  the  CNllrge  in  1763.  In  1765  he  RiKDVfd  to  Warwn,  in 
HhodclalKid.  and  iliere  Took  eh*rs«  of  ihe  CrlkgC.  lo  Ihc  Pmldcticjr  «f 
which  hr  had  hccii  eircicd.  In  1770  lie  miiuved.  witli  thai  liittltutbiBi-U 
Provldeocc,  ind  wu  tcion  •TierwRnlt  chnacii  pxior  of  the  Il>|>iiu  Ctrajnch 
III  that  tuwn.  In  ilii»  liiuaiion  ha  nnuinM  ull  lui  ikvh,  «la(h  Mofc 
j4k(  id  179J. 
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respectable  clergyman,  and  by  some  others,  their 
contemporaries.  These  gentlemen,  being  instruc** 
tors  in  the  College  at  this  time;  and  having  im- 
bibed a  more  predominant  taste  for  polite  literature 
than  had  been  common  among  their  predecessors! 
encouraged  among  the  students,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  a  new  degree  of  attention  to  the 
best  writers  in  their  own  language,  and  to  the 
graces  of  composition.  The  change,  however, 
was  carried  to  a  greater  length  than  its  enlightened 
authors  intended  or  approved.  Designing  only  to 
raise  the  study  of  polite  literature  to  its  proper  sta- 
tion, it  soon  began  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  more 
abstruse  sciences,  and  of  the  ancient  languages; 
which,  though  still  studied  with  considerable  care, 
have,  perhaps,  never  since  regained  their  former 
important  station  in  that  seminary. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Witherspoon*  in  America, 
from  North-Britain,  is  entitled  to  notice  among 
the  events  which  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  literature  and  science  in  our  country.  It  i$ 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  mind,  so  vigorous, 
enlightened,  and  active  as  his,  and  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  station,  could  fail  of  contributing  to 

fi  Dr.  John  Withebspoon  was  born  at  Tester,  near  £ldinbuz^h,  Feb* 
ruary  5,  1722.  After  being  settled  in  the  Gospel  ministry,  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  in  North-Britain,  he  came  to  America  in  ir6io^ 
and  continued  to  preside  over  the  College  of  New-Jersey  from  that  time 
till  his  death  in  1794.  Whether  we  consider  Dr.  Wxthrrspook  as  a 
Divine,  a  Statesman,  or  the  Head  of  a  literary  institution,  his  talentf 
and  usefulness  present  themselves  in  a  very  conspicuous  light.  Sduxxly 
any  man  of  the  age  had  a  more  vigorous  mind,  or  a  more  sound  practical 
understanding;  and  though  many  have  had  more  learning,  yet  a  roassor 
information  better  selected,  or  more  thoroughly  digested,  than  that  which 
he  possessed,  is  rarely  to  be  found.  See  an  excellent  Sermon  preached  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kodgers,  of  New-York, 
which  contains  a  comprehensive  and  ably  drawn  character  of  the  deceased. 
Though  the  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  Dr.  Withbrspoon's  writ- 
ings  was  published  before  he  left  Britain,  yet  he  wrote  and  published  much 
after  his  removal  to  America.  Mr.  W.  W.  WooDWAJiD.of  Philadelphjat 
has  lately  rendered  important  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  litera- 
ture, by  collecting  the  whde  of  his  works,  and  preaenting  twe  editioiu 
of  them  to  the  American  public. 
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the  literary  advancement  of  any  community  in 
which  he  resided.  Invited  to  undertake  the  officp 
of  President  of  the  College  of  New- Jersey,  this 
great  man  arrived  at  Princeton  in  the  year  1768, 
and  immediately  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
station.  He  produced  an  important  revolution  ia 
the  system  of  education  adopted  in  this  seminary. 
He  extended  the  study  of  Mathematical  science, 
^nd  introduced  into  the  course  of  instruction  oa 
Natural  Philosophy,  many  improvements  which 
had  been  little  known  in  most  of  the  American 
Colleges,  and  particularly  in  that  institution.  He 
placed  the  plan  of  instruction  in  Moral  Philoso- 
phy on  a  new  and  improved  basis;  and  was,  it  is 
believed,  the  first  man  who  taught,  in  America, 
the  substance  oT  thost:  doctrines  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  which  Dr.  Reid  artery- 
wards  developed  with  so  much  success.  And, 
finally,  under  his  presidency,  more  attention  bcr 
gan  to  be  paid  than  before  to  the  principles  of 
taste  and  composition,  and  to  the  study  of  elf  gan( 
literature. 

About  the  same  time  the  study  of  the  Physical 
Sciences  received  new  encouragement  in  Virginia. 
Hitherto  comparatively  small  attention  had  been 
paid  toNaturalPhilosophy  in  theCoIlege  of  William 
and  Mary ;  or  not  mwe  than  reading  some  commoa 
treatise  on  this  subject,  with  a  very  inadequate  de- 
gree of  attention  i.-r  uiulirstani.iin':!:.  In  ITiiS  a  va- 
luable, though  not  \cx\  extensive  Philosophical  Ap- 
paratus was  imported  from  London,  for  the  use  (rf 
that  institution;  and  in  1774  tlie  first  regular  course 
of  lectures  on  the  siibioct  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Madison,  sinci^  Pa-sldent  of  the  College,  and 
BishopoftheProi<_-sl;int  Episcopal  Church  in  Virgi- 
nia, whose  servicesin  the  promotion  of  literature  and 
science  in  that  State  arc  generally  known.  Since 
,fhat  time,  natural  philosophy  ha&  been  almost  coo- 

yoL.  II.  *c 
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stantly  growing  in  the  number  of  its  votaries,  and 
in  the  degree  of  attention  which  it  has  received. 

The  attention  which  was  paid  to  this  College  by 
Lord  Botetourt,  one  of  the  last  Governors  of 
Virginia,  while  a  British  Colony,  deserves  to  be 
noticed  here,  as  honourable  to  himself,  and  as  use- 
ful to  the  institution.  His  exertions  to  promote 
its  interests  were  zealous  and  unremitted/  Among 
other  things,  he  instituted  an  annual  contest  among 
the  students,  for  two  elegant  gold  medals,  of  the 
value  of  five  guineas ;  one  for  the  best  Latin  ora- 
tion on  a  given  subject ;  the  other  for  superiority 
in  Mathematical  science.  And  though  the  useful 
effects  of  his  exertions  were  rendered  in  a  great 
measure  abortive,  by  the  scenes  of  war  and  con- 
flision  which  soon  followed,  yet  they  were  by  no 
means  without  their  value. 

About  the  year  1774,  another  College  was 
founded  in  Virginia.  It  was  for  some  time  no- 
thing more  than  a  respectable  Academy  j  but  af- 
ter a  few  years  assumed  the  name,  and  became 
invested  with  the  powers  of  a  College^  The  Rev. 
Samuel  S.  Smith,  now  President  of  the  College 
of  New-Jersey,  and  whose  literary  eminence  is 
well  known,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
this  institution.  It  is  called  Hampden  Sidney  Col^ 
lege,  and  has  been  useful  in  training  up  a  number 
of  good  scholars;  but  is  not  now  considered  as  in 
a  very  flourishing  situation. 

But  among  the  various  remarkable  periods  in 
the  progress  of  American  Literature,  there  are  few 
more  worthy  of  our  notice  than  the  American  Re- 
volution ;  a  grand  struggle,  which  both  awakened 

0  Lord  Botetourt  made  a  point,  for  a  long^  time,  of  sanctioning,  hy 
his  presence,  morning  and  e>'ening  prayers  in  the  Cc^en.  No  com- 
liAnyt  no  avocations,  prevented  his  attendance  on  this  lervioe.  This  no- 
bleman was  extremely  fond  of  literary  characters.  No  one  of  this  class, 
vrlio  had  the  least  claims  to  respect,  was  ever  preieotcd  to  him  whom 
Ike  did  not  foster  and  encourage. 
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and  produced  talents;  and  which,  by  giving  birth 
to  many  publications,  served  to  impart  new  vigour 
to  mines  little  distinguished  before,  and  to  improve 
the  public  taste.  Hence  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  style 
in  which  the  Petitions  and  Remonstrances  of  the 
American  Congress,  at  that  time,  and  other  poli- 
tical writings  of  the  day,  were  drawn  up,  excited 
surprize  in  Europe,  and  gave  new  elevation  to  the 
literary  character  of  our  country. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  at 
this  period  by  their  publications,  relating  to  the 
great  political  contest  which  divided  America,  we 
may  enumerate  James  Otis,  Josiah  Quincy, 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  of  Massachusetts ;  "William  Li- 
vingston, and  John  Withekspoon,  of  New- 
Jersey;  John  Dickinson,'  and  Joseph  Gallo- 
way/ of   Pennsylvania;  Daniel  Dulaney/  of 

p  JoRX  DicKiBioN,  Eiq.  who  is  s  native  of  ihe  Slate  of  Ddavar^ 
— ■*  It  premit  reiidei  in  thM  Statt,  received  i  coniklerable  part  of  hia 

.-._  ■ .  r.      .  ■j,j[,i„_  itota  wliich  W  had  n '  '    ■       '' 


when  the  conlrovenj'  between  the  Cdonkic  and  the  Moiher  Ccuniry  cnnv 
menced.  He  wralc  iiid  pahUlhcd  much  un  ihn  cohtruverty  u  JHTcmiC 
periodii  but,  petfiapi,  amDiig  the  niiincroui  and  mpcctabli:  publkvisu 
which  were  made  at  thi>  time,  the  Furmn'i  Lellrrt,  for  dipilly,  do- 
<lDence,  learning,  and  permaiteni  repuiation,  ought  lo  be  conlideitd  u 
holding  the  tint  place.  The  nJal  with  whkh  Ihi)  work  waa  nceivedr 
the  ulefiil  effect*  which  it  produoed,  and  ihr  public  acknowlcdj^irriitt  and 
lionoun,  u-hich  ha\-e  been  aince  heaped  upon  ilir  aifhir.  in;  too  grtie* 
nll<r  known  ro  rcndtr  it  either  tK<«uar/  nt  pmpcr  (o  dv.i4J  mi  them 
here.  A  handwinc  edition  of  ihc  Wrrii  of  thin  ill uiirioui  Anicricail,  ia 
two  volumci  octavo,  iuued  In  IHCtl,  ftoni  the  pt«>a  oi'  Mriitt.  Baual  *im| 
liile*,  in  Wilmingtcm. 

ij  Jotcm  c;At.i.awikv,E!q.  iia  native  nFtlw  Slate  of  Delaware.  H«. 
received  ■  liberal  education  ;  aiid  among  utbei  public  honom  conferrfj 
uponhitn,  wat  adcltgaie  to  the  Amcmcan  CuniTeu  fnnn  Pcnni>  Ivaniat 
until  the  dediration  of  Itulependcncii,  when  Ik  ilionghi  ii  h>>  duty  te  op- 
|»ie  the  rnrasDm  adc^ted  by  that  bod),  and  to  attach  himndl  to  the 
frienda  of  ibe  British  govrmmL-nl.  He  waa  ■  reijitctable  writer  iu  fovow 
of  the  latter,  and  ai  an  eiriy  {iciiod  of  ilie  rrvolutionaj)'  war.  woni  to 
England,  where  he  still  naides.  Mr,  Caulowav  hai  lately  publlahed  ■ 
wtnit  on  the  sul^cct  of  the  Propbttitt,  which  i*  apukcii  of  w  llh  ^rcat  ■*• 
ipect.  aa  indicating  lalcnia,  tcarning,  and  piety. 

r  Dariki.  Diilavkt.  Eiu).  wan  an  eminent  cDunullor.  who  rcn^ 
ai  Amiapolii.  He  wa*  tdkiiklend  aa  one  uf  thr  muu  Icaiiinl  and  accom* 
pUahcd  men  in  hit  prufeHian,  tlua  our  oauntr^  ever  {iixxluccd.  Ht  (Upd 
•t  u  earij  alKp  of  iht  r«volutisBli7  wa& 
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Maryland;  Richard  Bland,  Arthur  Lee,  Ro* 
BERT  Carter  Nicholas,  and  Thomas  Jeffer-' 
SON,  of  Virginia;  and  William  Henry  Dray- 
ton,' of  South-Carolina/  Besides  these,  a  nuni->' 
ber  of  writers  of  smaller  name  embarked  in 
the  same  cause,  and  contributed  to  the  mass  of 
inquiries  and  publications  which  the  period  pro- 
duced. And  though  the  distresses  of  the  times 
served  to  derange  and  almost  to  destroy  some  im- 
portant literary  institutions;  yet,  during  this  pe- 
riod, seeds  were  sown  which  were  destined  sooil 
afterwards  to  spring  up  and  to  bring  forth  fruit 
highly  honourable  to  our  country. 
^  The  revolutionary  war  was  no  sooner  terminated 
^  by  the  peace  of  1783,  than  the  friends  of  literature! 
feegan  to  feel  more  than  ever  the  importance  of 
encouraging  institutions  for  diffusing  useful  know- 
ledge among  the  people.  Indeied,  before  the  dia 
of  arms  ceased  to  be  heard,  plans  began  to  be 
formed,  and  in  some  instances  to  be  executed,  for 
the  promotion  of  this  object.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  American  States  now  not  only  felt  indepen- 
dent, in  a  political  view,  but  they  also  began  to 
cherish  the  wish  for  greater  literary  independence 
than  they  had  heretofore  enjoyed.     The  zeal  and 

#  WiLLtAM  Heni(y  DrAyton,  Es(J.  a  native  of  South-Carolina,  was 
%  political  writer  of  considerable  eminence.  In  1774  he  wrote  a  pamphlet^ 
addressed  to  the  American  Congress,  under  the  signature  of  A  Frtemant 
in  which  he  stated  the  grievances  of  America,  and  drew  a  bill  of  Ameri« 
iean  Rights.  Several  other  publications  appeared  from  his  pen;  explain- 
ing the  injured  rights  of  his  country,  and  encouraging  his  fellow-citizent 
to  vindicate  them.  He  alko  wrote  an  History  ^  the.  Jtnerican  Revolution^ 
brought  down  to  the  year  177*9,  in  three  large  volumes,  which  he  intended 
to  correct  and  publish,  but  was  prevented  by  death.  He  died  in  Philm^ 
delphia  in  1779,  while  attending  his  duty  in  Cong^elS,  in  the  thirty-ie^ 
trenth  yeat  of  his  age. 

t  The  author  reg^ts,  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  give  a  more  com- 
i»letc  catalogue  of  the  writers  on  the  American  controversy.  Many  well 
written  pamphlets  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  were  published  anony-. 
ih#isly.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  those  who  wrote  in  £iVOur  of 
^he  British  claims ;  so  that  out  of  the  large  ntunber  who  beking  to  the 
Utter  class,  only  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  GallxU 
"Way^  are  sufBciently  known  to  be  particuiariy  mentioncdi  - 
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thterprize  which  had  been  directed  against  tbfc 
common  enemy  were  now  turned  towards  domes' 
tic  improvement. 

In  1780  an  act  passpd  the  Legislature  of  Mas* 
sachusetts  for  establishing  the  American  Academy 
^f  AHs  and  Sciences.^  Its  design  was  to  promote 
every  species  of  liberal  knowledge  that  might  tend 
to  "  advance  the  interest,  honour  and  happiness  of 
a  free*  independent  and  virtuous  people."  Th» 
institution  soon  rose  into  importance;  and,  from 
the  rharacter  of  its  members,  and  of  the  publica- 
tions which  it  has  made,  may  be  considered  aa 
among  the  most  respectable  and  useful  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States; 

About  this  time  three  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Phillips,"  one  residing  at  Andovefj  in  Massachu- 
setts, another  at  Exeter,  in  New-Hampshire,  and 
a  third  in  BostoDi  exercised  a  degree  of  muni&i 
cence,  which  is  equally  rare,  in  this  country,  and 
honourable  to  their  eenerosity  and  love  of  litera- 
ture. In  1778  the  Honourable  Samuel  Phillipsj 
of  Andover,  founded  and  liberally  endo)ved  an 

e  The  Hon.  James  Bovtdoin,  afterward;  Gm-Frnor  of  the  Catnmcni- 
Wealth,  2nd  a  man  of  laite  and  science,  was  the  frit  Prciidenl  at  tbi 
American  Acukrny.  He  wai  alio  a  liberal  Ik 
and  coniinued  to  preiide  over  it  with  honour  uni 
iher  conspicuoiu  benefactor  Co  Ihil  luociatii 
Eujuitc,  a  learned  and  eloquent  couniellor,  a  i- 
an  able  political  vriter.  To  these  may  be  addc : 
laie  Pmideniofthe  United  Statef,  and  now  I'i 
fcnd  Dr.  Fkamklih,  who  also  made  imporiani 
(ion.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  fundi  of  the 
thouiand  dollars,  piesented  to  it  by  our  illui 
Rdmfobd,  who,  in  1790,  made  a  donUien  of  t:  > 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  and  given  once  every  i 
tb  the  author  of  the  moM  in^ranant  discover 
which  ihall  be  made  known  to  the  public  in  ib' 
America,  or  in  any  of  the  American  islands,  ■ 
jTjrs,  on  Liglii  or  on  Hem. 

u  The  family  of  PiiiLLirs,  in  Mauachuselii  and  New-Hampahir^ 
]ias  been  long  diwinguiihed  for  its  great  it  cjlth,  and  alio,  for  lu  Iom 
of  religion  and  literature.  A  com|riete  history  of  the  munificence  e^rr- 
cised  (owardi  public  inxitutian*  at  different  times,  by  the  members  of  IM* 
[■mily,  would  probably  furniih  u  amount  of  benefactions  tddoni  efodUi 
io  this  country. 
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Academy  in  the  town  in  which  he  resided.  In  thi§ 
laudable  undertaking  he  was  aided  byhis  brothers, 
the  Honourable  John  Phillips,  LL.  L).  of  Exeter, 
and  William  Phillips,  Esq.  of  Boston.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  former  of  these  brothers 
founded,  and  very  richly  endowed  an  Academy  at 
Exeter,  the  place  of  his  residence.  Both  these 
academies  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  family  to 
whom  they  owe  their  existence ;  both  continue  to 

E'ow  in  respectability  and  usefulness,  and  are  likely 
ng  to  remain  monuments  of  the  noble  and  distin« 
gULshed  public  spirit  which  gave  them  birth." 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  peace,  a  College 
was  established  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  institution  received  the  name  of 
Dickinson  College^  being  called  after  the  celebrated 
statesman  and  political  writer,  John  Dickinson, 
Esq.  who  was  its  most  liberal  benefactor.  Doctor 
KcTSH  also,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  distinc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  were  among  the  most  active 
friends  and  promoters  of  this  establishment.  Soon 
after  the  Charter  for  this  College  was  obtained^ 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Nisbet,  of  Montrose,  in 
Scotland,  was  called  to  be  its  President.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  in  the  year  1784  arrived 
in  America.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  eminent  talents,  and  profound  and  general 
learning  of  this  gentleman,  were  considered  as  an 
important  acquisition  to  the  literary  interests  of 
our  country,  and  that  he  soon  contributed  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  institution.  From  this  period 
to  the  close  of  the  century  he  continued  to  preside 
over  it  with  usefulness  and  honour. 

Seminaries  of  learning  began  now  to  multiply  ra- 
pidly. From  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  close  oflSOO^ 


to  In  furnishing  instances  of  individiAl  liberality  to  puhltc  iiistitutioni) 
it  ii  believed  that  MaiMachusetts  exceeds  all  the  other  States* 
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there  were  seventeenQoWtf^t^  founded  in  the  United 
States,  viz.  two  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Vertponl^ 
one  in  New- York,  two  in  Pennsylvania,  four  in 
Maryland,  one  in  North-Carolina,  three  in  Souths 
Carolina,  one  in  Georgia,  one  in  Kentucky,  and 
^ne  in  Tennessee.  Besides  these.  Academies,  dur« 
ing  this  period,  were  multiplied  almost  without 
number.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
seminaries  of  the  higher  order  have  not  been  made 
80  numerous  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  as  to 
produce  effects  directly  the  reverse  of  what  were 
intended.  It  is  as  possible  to  have  too  many  col* 
leges^  as  it  is  to  have  too  many  lawSj  or  too  many 
books. 

The  institution  of  these  academies-  was  «k>ii 
followed  by  the  organization  of  a  new  Medical 
School  attached  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  Massachusetts.  This  event  took  place  in  1783, 
when  the  first  Professors  were  appointed,  and  the 
first  system  of  medical  lectures  delivered  in  that 
Commonwealth.  The  Governors  of  the  University 
were  enabled  to  effect  this  establishment  by  means 
of  several  generous  donations,  made  for  this  par^ 
ticular  purpose,  by  Dr.  Ezekiel  Herset,  an  en* 
lightened  and  opulent  physician  of  Hingham ;  by 
his  widow,  a  few  years  afterwards ;  by  his  brother. 
Dr.  Abner  Hersey,  of  Barnstable;  by  Dr.  Johh 
CuMMiNG,  of  Concord;  and  by  William  Ervikg, 
Esq.  of  Boston.'  The  several  Professorships  bear 
the  names  of  their  respective  founders ;  and  while 
they  exhibit  monuments  of  laudable  beneficence, 

X  Dr.  EzBKiAH  Herscy  fSKvt^,  }000  Mtssachuaetts  currency,  to  be 
applied  to  the  tupport  of  a  Professor  of  Jnat&my  and  Surgery  i  hii  widow 
a  like  Aum,  for  the  mme  purpoie ;  hit  br6ther,  Dr.  A.  HcESBr»  £.500^ 
for  the  encouragement  and  sup|)ort  of  imdicai  instruction ;  Dr.  C  v  mmi  vo, 
a  like  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  tame  ot>ject ;  and  William  £aviaa« 
Esq.  £.  1000,  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  Prafestorship  of  ^^^»^iy 
and  Materia  Medica.  These  several  siuns,  amounting  to  between  13000 
and  14000  dollars,  are  funded,  und  tMr  aamHil  prowedt  devoted  to  dit 
objccti  directed  b/  tbc  donon. 
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have  proved  highly  useful  in  the  diffusion  of  scWv 
jence/ 

In  1783  Mr.  Noah  Webster,  of  Connecticut, 
published  the  first  part  of  his  Grammatical  Instil 
tute  of  the  English  Language.''  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  two  other  parts  of  the  same  work;  by 
Dissertations  on  the  English  Language^  and  by  seve- 
ral other  publications  from  the  same  pen.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  gentleman  in  promoting  a  taste  for 
philological  inquiries  and  good  writing  among  his 
countrymen;  the  general  introduction  of  his  In- 
stitute into  the  schools  of  America ;  and  the  exten- 
sive utility  of  his  learned  labours,  are  well  known, 
and  are  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  tracing  the 
literary  history  of  our  country. 

The  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  17 89,  may  be  considered  as  the  last  grand  epocha 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  America,  rrom 
this  period  public  tranquillity  and  confidence  began 
to  rest  on  a  foundation  more  solid  than  before  ; 
wealth  flowed  in  on  every  side ;  the  extension  of 
our  intercourse  with  Europe,  the  great  seat  of  ci- 
vilization, refinement  and  literature,  rendered  us 
every  day  more  familiar  with  trans-atlanticproducr 
tions  and  improvements;  and  a  sense  of  national 
dignity  and  independence  becoming  gradually 
more  strong  and  general,  all  conspired  to  furnisq 


y  The  author  takes  pleasure  !n  acknowledging,  in  this  place,  his  o^i- 
gations  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  of  Boston,  for  a  large  per* 
tion  of  the  information  he  is  able  to  give  respecting  the  literature  of 
Massachusetts.  From  a  mind  so  well  stored  on  the  subject  of  American 
mntiquities,  he  might  have  drawn  much  more  ample  materials,  had  appli- 
cation been  made  early  enough  to  admit  of  a  leisurely  attention  to  the  ob- 
ject. 

z  This  work  was  begun  the  autumn  of  1783,  and  published  in  th« 
spring  of  1783,  at  Hartford.  The  success  which  has  attended  it*  not- 
withstanding so  many  other  Spelling  Books  and  Grammars  have  iolicite4 
public  favour  since  it  appeared,  at  once  does  honour  to  the  Author,  tn(^ 
sliows,  that  education  is  by  no  means  neglected  in  America.  At  (he  bcf 
sinning  of  the  year  1801,  more  than  ms  tiiiUion  and  0n  kaff  oi  COpici  of 
$Uft  work  lad  b«en  iot|d. 
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the  means,  and  to  excite  an  ambition  for  enriching 
pur  own  country  with  the  treasures  of  knowledge. 

From  this  time  till  the  end  of  the  century,  literary 
institutions  of  various  kinds  were  multiplied  with 
astonishing  rapidity  in  the  United  States.  Besides 
Colleges,  Academies,  and  subordinate  Schools, 
Scientific  Associations  were  formed;  Libraries  be- 
gan to  be  established  in  (he  most  remote  parts  of 
the  country;  Printing  Presses  and  Bookstores  ap- 
peared in  great  numbers  >vhere  they  were  never 
before  known ;  Newspapers  became  numerous  to 
a  degree  beyond  all  precedent;  and  the  rewards 
of  literary  labour,  though  still  too  small,  were 
considerably  augmented.  The  establishment  of 
(he  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  in  1791; 
of  the  Medical  Schools  of  New-Hampshire  and 
Kentucky,  in  1798;  of  the  Connecticut  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  1799;  and  of  the  numerous 
Medical  and  Agricultural  Societies  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  within  a  few  years  past^ 
deserve  particular  notice,  and  form  mteresting 
items  in  the  annaU  of  our  literary  progress. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  two 
Colleges  in  the  American  Colonies.  At  the  close 
of  it  tnere  were  twenty-five  i  from  which  it  may  be 
estimated  that/tmr  hu?idred  students  are  annually 
sent  forth,  with  academic  honours.  At  the  b^r 
ginning  of  the  century  the  number  of  Academief 
was  small ;  and  even  these  were  on  a  comparatively 
narrow  plan,  and  were  ill  attended  by  students^ 
but  at  the  close  of  it,  the  number  of  these  insti- 
tutions had  become  so  great,  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union,  especially  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  tolera- 
bly correct  estimate  of  their  number.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  century  there  were  but  (ua 
public  Libraries  in  the  American  Colonies :  these 
pelonged  to  Harvard  College,  and  to  the  Provinj:^ 
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of  South-Carolina,  and  were  very  small/  Since 
that  period  the  number  has  increased  to  many 
hundreds^  and  is  every  year  becoming  still  greatcf  .* 
Private  Libraries  have  also  become  numerous  aad 
extensive  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period  under  re- 
view, there  were  but  three  ox  four  Printers  in  the 
American  Colonies;  and  these  carried  on  their 
business  upon  a  very  small  scale,  and  in  a  very 
coarse,  inelegant  manner.  But  at  present  the 
number  of  Printers  in  the  United  States  may  be 
considered  as  near  three  hundred;  and  many  of 
these  perform  their  work  with  a  neatness  and  ele- 
gance which  are  rarely  exceeded  in  Europe.  At 
that  time  the  printing  an  original  American  work, 
even  a  small  pamphlet,  was  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
seriously  weighed,  as  an  important  undertaking; 
while  the  reprinting  of  foreign  works  was  seldom 
attempted.  But  now  at  least  one  kwidred  Ameri- 
can works,  some  of  which  are  large  and  respecta- 
ble, annually  issue  from  our  presses ;  and  the  re- 
publication of  foreign  books  is  carried  on  in  almost 
every  part  of  our  country,  and  particularly  in  the 
capital  towns,  with  a  degree  of  enterprize,  and  to 
an  extent  which  would  not  disgrace  some  of  the 
most  cultivated  parts  of  the  European  world. 

Before  the  revolutionary  war  the  Booksellers  in 
the  American  Colonies  were  few,  and  carried  on 
their  business  on  a  contracted  plan.  Since  that 
time  their  number  has  increased  more  than  ^fifty 
fold;  and  the  extent  of  their  annual  sales,  perhaps, 

a  In  the  seventeenth  century,  some  of  the  Congregational  Churches  ia 
Massachusetts  began  to  form  Cburcb  Libraries.  These  were  considerably 
numerous  and  useful ;  and  some  of  them  remain  till  the  present  day.  The 
use  of  these  Libraries,  however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  particular 
congregations  whose  property  they  were. 

b  The  number  of  incorporated  Librariet  in  Massachusetts  is  said  to  be 
about  one  hundred.  The  number  in  the  other  Eastern  States  is  not  known  \ 
but  institutions  of  this  kind  are  far  more  nujneroua  in  New^ngland  than 
in  any  other  part  of  our  country. 
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in  a  still  greater  proportion/  Thirty  years  ago,  he 
who  undertook  to  dispose  of  a  moderately  large 
edition,  even  of  a  Spelling-book,  considered  him- 
self as  engaging  in  a  hazardous  enterprize.  But 
in  1790,  a  smgie  bookseller  thought  himself  war- 
ranted in  attempting  an  American  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britajmica,  in  eighteen  quarto  vo- 
lumes, and  completely  succeeded  in  making  it  a 
profitable  undertaking/  And  since  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  a  number  of  works  extending  to  many 
volumes  have  been  carried  through  American  pres- 
ses, with  great  ease  and  readiness. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Bible  ever  printed  in 
America  was  that  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the 
CGlchratcd  j4 post le  of  the  Indians,  in  the  language 
of  the  Naticks,  This  monument  of  pious  labour 
was  first  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1664,  and  a  second  edition  at  the  same  place 
sixteen  years  afterwards.  From  this  period  till 
near  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  at  so  low 
an  ebb  was  the  book-trade  in  our  country,  that  wc 
hear  of  no  attempt  to  print  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  About  the  year  1784/ 
Mr.  Robert  AiTKEN,  of  Philadelphia,  undertook 
to  present  the  American  public  with  a  duodecimo 
edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  This  laudable 
undertaking  was  executed,  but  with  great  diflScul- 
ty,  arising  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time.'     But  within  the  last  eighteen  or 

r  In  1802,  the  German  plan  of  disposing  of  books  by  means  of  Literary 
Fairtt  was  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  first  Book'fair  was  hdd  in 
New -York  ;  and  it  is  proposed,  in  future,  to  hold  them  statedly  in  that 
city.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Mathew  Carey,  a  well  informed  and 
enterprizing  bookseller  of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  first  who  suggested 
4he  propriety  and  utility  of  the  undertaking,  which  has  so  far  happily  si»(- 
ceedcd,  and  bids  fair  to  be  highly  useful,  both  to  the  book«trade  and  to 
the  cause  of  literature. 

d  The  person  here  alluded  to  is  Mr.  Thomas  Dobsov,  of  Philaddphif, 
an  intelligent  and  respectable  bookseller,  who  has  probably  contributed  ft 
much  as  any  indivklual  in  his  line  to  the  promotion  of  American  literatiH|(. 

e  Immediately  after  the  publication  or  this  •dition  of  the  Bibte,  pctQC 
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twenty  years,  undertakings  of  this  kind  have  bc-» 
icome  so  numerous  and  so  ramiliar,  that  the  impor- 
tation of  Bibles  for  the  supply  of  the  American 
market,  though  not  entirely,  has  in  a  great  measure 
ceased.  The  first  quarto  edition  of  tlie  Bible 
printed  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  year  1791, 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Collins,  then  residing  at  Trenton, 
in  New-Jersey.  In  a  few  nionths  afterwards,  ano-i 
ther  quarto  edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Isaiah 
Thomas,  of  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts;  who^ 
in  the  same  year,  laid  before  the  public  the  6rst 
folio  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  was  printed 
in  the  United  States.  Since  that  time  several  folio 
editions  of  the  Biblcj  and  a  number  of  quartb 
editions,  have  been  printed  in  our  country,  and 
begin  to  be  considered  by  oiir  printers  and  book- 
sellers as  small  and  easy  undertakings/ 

Those  kinds  of  literary  productions  which  have 
been  most  common  and  most  successful  in  the 
United  States,  are  theological  and  political  works, 
and  those  intended  for  the  use  of  schools.  For  the 
first  we  are  indebted  to  that  seriousness  and  taste 
for  religious  inquiry  which  prevails  in  New-Eng- 
land, and  in  a  considerable,  though  less  degree,  m 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  almost  uni- 
versal taste  for  the  second  class  of  books  we  owe 
to  the  nature  of  our  government,  which  is  emi- 
nently calculated  to  foster,  to  bring  forward,  and 
to  display  political  talents^  atid  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  every  class  of  citizens  to  political  inqui- 
ries. And  the  general  encouragement  given  to 
productions  of  the  last-mentioned  kind  arises  from 
that  disposition  to  attend  to  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, which  has  long  characterized  the  Eastern 

^ook  place,  when  it  was  soon  found  that  Bibles  could  be  imported  from 
Great-Britain  cheaper  than  it  was  possible  to  print  them  here.  Mr.  Ait- 
Ken,  therefore,  not  obtaining  a  ready  sale  for  his  edition,  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  great  difficulty,  was  nearly  ruined  by  die  WKtertakiAg. 
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States,  and  which,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
century  under  review,  rapidly  extended  itself 
through  every  part  of  the  Union. 

The  School  establishments  of  New-England,  es- 
pecially in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut,^ though  they  took  their  rise  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  yet  underwent  such  modifications, 
Bnd  received  so  many  improvements  in  the  eigh^ 
teenth,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  them 
without  notice  in  this  retrospect.'  These  establish- 
ments have  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that  in  New-England,  and  particularly  in 
the  two  States  above-mentioned,  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual can  be  found,  of  either  sex,  who  has  not 
been  instructed  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  who  does  not  habitually  read  more  or  less  in 
newspapers,  and  a  few  of  tne  best  books  on  reli- 
gion and  morality.  Attempts  have  been  made  in 
some  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  to  adopt 
similar  plans  of  general  education;  but  though 
much  has  been  done,  in  several  of  these  States, 
towards  rendering  the  elements  of  English  litera- 
ture a  boon  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  in  the 
community,  yet,  the  habits  of  the  people  not  be- 
ing so  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge^ 
and  their  characters  and  manners  being  less  homo- 
geneous, they  have  made  less  progress  towards 
maturing  and  perfecting  their  school  establish* 
ments  than  the  Eastern  States. 

y  The  School  S3rf  tern  of  Conntcticiit  is  general]r  considered  the  most  per* 
feet  m  the  United  States.  The  parish  Schools  in  thmt  State  mrtiount  tcr  at 
least  tnehe  bumdrtd,  containing,  on  an  average,  forty  Stbolari  each.  «r 
Jorty^gbi  thfrntand  in  ^e  whole.  Nest  to  that  of  Conn^icut,  in  pohitcC 
excellence,  we  may  plaCe  the  School  system  of  Massachusetts.  The  nimi^ 
her  of  Schods  in  that  State  is  not  known  to  the  Author.  He  prriiiin>» 
however,  that  it  cannot  be  less  than  in  Connecticut. 

g  Tlie  Author  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  obligation  to  NoAB 
WEBSTsa,  Jun.  Esquire,  for  some  valuable  infomuuion  respecting  ttt 
literature  of  Connecticut  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  fipfiHMly 
for  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  tb«  School  ettaUishraentt  in  tial 
ilian  he  had  hefoit  rccciToL 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  some 
of  those  branches  ot  science  and  literature  which 
have  been  most  cultivated  in  the  United  States; 
and  also  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
principally  distinguished  by  their  attention  to 
these  objects. 
^  In  Mathematics^  Astronomy^  and  the  more  ab- 
struse departments  of  Mechanical  Philosophy^  our 
country  has  been  distinguished  to  a  degree  which, 
all  things  considered,  is  highly  honourable  to 
American  genius  and  diligence.  The  names  of 
Greenwood,  Winthrop,  Bowdoin,*  Willard, 
FoBES,  and  others  of  Massachusetts;  of  AVest,  of 
Rhode-Island;  of  Clap,  and  Mansfield,  of  Con- 
necticut; of  William  Alexander,  commonly 
called  Lord  Stirling,'  of  New-Jersey;  of  God- 
frey, RiTTENHOUSE,  EwiNG,  WiLLIAMSON,  PAT- 
TERSON, and  Ellicott,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  of 
Madison,  Page,  and  several  more  of  Virginia, 
are  so  well  and  so  respectably  known,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  their  merits/    Besides 

b  James  Bowdoik,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  was  born  in  Boston,  Massaclii]* 
setts,  August  18,  1727.  His  father  was  a  native  of  France,  and  fl«l 
aimong  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  that  country,  first  to  Ireland,  and  af- 
terwards to  New-England,  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1688.  His  son 
James,  the  object  of  our  present  attention,  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  received  his  first  degree  in  1745.  After  filling  some  im- 
portant stations  in  public  life,  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
in  1785  and  1786.  He  died  in  1790,  gready  and  generally  respected. 
Those  who  have  perused  the  Alenioirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  ArU 
and  ScienceSf  will  recollect  the  several  papers  contained  in  them,  which 
manifest  no  common  taste  and  talents  in  sustronomical  inquiries. 

I  William  Alexander,  Esq.  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New-York, 
but  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  New-Jersey.  He  was  considered, 
by  many,  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  title  and  estate  of  an  Earldom  in  Scot- 
land, of  which  country  his  father  was  a  native ;  and  although  when  he  went 
to  North-Britain  in  pursuit  of  this  inheritance,  he  failed  of  obtaining  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  claim  by  government ;  yet,  among  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  he  received,  by  courtesy,  the  title  of  Lord  Stirling.  He 
discovered  an  early  fondness  for  the  study  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomyy 
and  attained  great  eminence  in  these  sciences. 

j  The  Author,  in  this  list,  has  only  introduced  the  names  of  such  Ma- 
thematicians, Astronomers,  &c.  as,  by  means  of  some  publication  or  other 
display  of  their  learning  and  talents,  ap|)eared  to  him  to  have  made  them- 
selves more  than  usually  known.    He  is  sensible  that  a  number  of  tlie 
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the  learning  and  talents  of  these  native  citizens, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  mentioned  in  seve- 
ral former  chapters,  and  Professor  Minto/  both 
of  North-Britain,  deserve,  among  many  others,  to 
be  mentioned  with  honour,  as  having  contributed 
to  the  cultivation  of  mathematical  and  astronomi- 
cal science  in  our  country. 

Chemical  Philosophy  has  also  been  cultivated  in 
the  United  States  with  a  zeal  and  success  worthy 
of  respectful  notice.  The  first  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Chemistry  ever  attempted  in  America,  was 
in  the  year  1769,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  about 
that  time  appointed  Professor  of  this  branch  of 
science  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia.— To  Dn 
Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  of  New- York,  the  honour 
is  due  of  having  first  publicly  taught,  in  an  Ame- 
rican Seminary,  the  system  of  Chemistry  digested 
and  published  by  Lavoisier  and  his  associates. 
This  was  in  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  him 
in  Columbia  College,  in  the  year  1792,  as  a  Pro- 
fessor in  that  institution  :  and  his  various  publica- 
tions and  numerous  experiments  on  the  subject, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  have  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  extend  the  taste  for  chemical  inquiries. 
Dr.  Mitchill  was  soon  followed  by  Dr.  Wood-? 
HOUSE,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Maclean,  of  Prince- 

Professors  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  in  our  Colleges,  both  nadtrt 
citizens  and  foreigners,  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  know  them  i 
and  though  not  brought  so  immediately  before  the  public,  yet  possess,  per- 
haps, a  degree  of  erudition  and  skill,  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  those  potsesr 
sea  by  the  persons  above  named. 

k  Walter  Minto,  LL.  D.  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  received  ^ 
liberal  education  in  that  country.  Eail/  in  life  he  visited  Italy,  and  speii( 
a  number  of  years  at  Pisa,  pursuing,  with  great  diligence,  his  mathemm* 
tical  and  astronomical  studies.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  rev-otutknuny 
war,  he  came  to  America,  and  about  the  year  17B7,  was  appointed  Pro> 
fes^or  of  Matbematict  cmd  Naturai  Phihiopby  in  the  Coiiege  tf  Sevi^JtrMy, 
In  this  situation  he  was  respected  and  useful.  He  was,  beyond  all  doabr* 
a  great  Mathematician  and  Astronomer,  as  appears  from  his  Kntartbft 
into  tome  Partt  of  the  Theory  of  the  FUtneu,  Lc.  8va  London,  1783 ;  wai 
iJso  from  his  Oration  on  the  Prtfreee  and  Jntportanee  of  tife  MafhfmolSnf 
Soieneee^kc.  1788.     He  ditd  about  th«  year  179^. 
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fon,  Dr.  Dexter,  of  Cambridge,  and,  in  a  few 
years  afterwards,  by  several  others,  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent.  This  department  of  pby-r 
sical  science  is  much  more  studied  in  the  Middk 
and  Southern  States  than  in  New-England. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  the  United 
States  gave  a  spring  to  the  study  of  Chemistry  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  celebrated  Philo-: 
sppher  possesses  an  ardour  and  activity  of  mind^^ 
which  are  eminently  fitted  to  influence  those  with 
whom  he  has  any  intercourse,  and  to  draw  the 
public  attention  to  the  objects  which  he  pursues. 
And  although  he  still  adheres  to  a  system  of  doc-r 
'  trine^  which  a  great  majority  of  Chemists  consider 
as  erroneous,  yet  his  numerous  experiments  and 
publications  on  the  subject  since  he  has  resided  in 
the  United  States,  have  contributed  to  excite  4 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  improve  the  public  taste 
for  chemical  philosophy. 

The  votaries  of  Natural  History  in  the  United 
States,  though  not  numerous,  are  respectable,  and 
have  rendered  important  services  to  this  branch  of 
science.  Besides  those  of  this  class  whose  names 
were  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  a  few  others 
are  entitled  to  particular  notice.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Cutler,  Mr.  Peck,  and  Dr.  Waterhouse,  of 
Massachusetts;  Dr.  Mitchill,  of  New- York;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  Mr.  Walter,' of  South-Caro- 
lina, are  all  advantageously  known  by  their  pubr 
lications  on  different  branches  of  Natural  History. 
But,  among  the  natural  historians  now  living  ii^ 

/  Thomas  Walter  was  a  native  of  England,  a  man  of  liberal  educ^ 
tion,  and  much  devoted  to  Botany.  He  settled  in  South-Carolina,  a  few 
miles  from  the  city  of  Charleston,  where  he  resided  a  number  of  years  as  ^ 
planter,  and  where  he  died  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  ccnnny. 
He  published  his  Fiora  Caroliniana  in  17B8.  He  introduced  a  new  specie^ 
of  grass,  from  which  much  was  ecpected ;  but  it  did  not  stand  the  teat  of 
time. 
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the  United  States,  Professor  Barton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, undoubtedly  holds  the  first  rank.  His 
vanous  works  evince  a  closeness  of  observation, 
an  accuracy  of  inquiry,  an  extent  of  learning,  and 
a  vigour  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which 
are  equally  honourable  to  their  possessor,  and  to 
his  country.  Should  his  life  and  health  be  spared, 
he  bids  fair  to  attain  a  place  among  the  most  ac- 
complished scientific  naturalists  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  the  science  of  Medicine,  our  country  has  pre- 
sented specimens  of  learning  and  talents  of  the 
most  honourable  kind.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  science  is  cultivated  more  zeatousljr 
or  more  successfully  in  any  part  of  the  world  thaa 
in  America;  or  whether  any  Medical  School  in 
Europe  furnishes,  on  the  whole,  greater  advantage# 
to  the  student  than  that  of  Philadelphia."  In^ 
spring  which  was  given  to  the  study  of  medicine 
within  the  last  ten  years  Qf  the  eighteenth  century, 
io  the  United  States,  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  very 
remarkable.  This  was  effected,  not  only  by  the 
writings  of  several  distinguished  American  PhyM- 
cians,  among  whom  Dr.  Rush  holds  the  first  place, 
and  to  whom  Medical  Science  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude;  but  also, 
and  perhaps  more  especially,  by  the  unprecedented 
frequency  with  which  our  country  has  been  visited, 
durmg  this  time,  by  pestilential  diseases,  which 
have  roused  the  attention  and  called  forth  the  ta^ 
lents  of  our  Physicians,  and  led  to  investigations,  tq 


m  Ii  Unot  contciMlad,  tfau  tlie  tdrmnuigM  ti '  :>-  iiijaicd  in  the  tnniical 
ichotl  at  FhtluWlphi*  ut  equal  to  tfioie  fur  I'-'l  '••  '^  .linic«l  Itc- 
turtj  ird  praniM,  in  the  numcroui  uid  \vge  ■"  ,'''  ■''  ■'<  Loniioii,  snil 
tht  «Iill  more  nunnoai  counu  of  Lntmi.  Al-  eunl  by  pnv»t«  mimic. 
rati  in  (hat  ciiy.  li  ii  onljt  moat  to  be  uKttti.),  iliii  no  regiilii  mtdicil 
Khor.l,  connected  with  any  Univcnitr  of  EiBwjjr,  oSttt  to  the  itudnt 
b«nar  meant  of  medical  inatniclion  dun  dwM  whicli  toaj'  bt  tn/ot^  te 
PtuUdelphia. 
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an  interchange  of  opinions,  and  to  a  publication 
of  the  results  of  their  inquiries,  which  were  never 
so  general  before. 

In  the  Mechanic  ArlSy  so  far  as  respects  the  in- 
genuity of  individuals,  and  the  important  service 
rendered  by  numerous  inventions  and  improve- 
ments, America  yields  to  no  nation  under  heaven. 
Perhaps,  considering  the  amount  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  then)eculiar  circumstances  of  our  people,^ 
we  have  furnished  even  a  greater  number  of  these 
inventions  and  improvements  than  our  just  propor-r 
tion.  On  this  subject,  as  it  would  be  difficult  ta 
enter  into  details  without  exceeding  all  convenient 
Kmits;  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  number  of 
instances,  abundantly  sufficient  to  support  the  as- 
sertion here  made,  will  readily  occur  to  every 
reader.  The  Qtuidrajit,  by  Godfrey  ;  the  Orrery^ 
by  Rittenhouse;  the  Machinery  for  manufactur- 
ing Cards,  by  Whittemore;  and  that  for  manu- 
facturing Fire-annSy  by  Whitney,  form  but  a  vtry 
small  number  of  the  large  list  that  might  be 
presented. 

Of  talents  in  the  Fine  Arts^  America  has  been 
less  productive.  But  we  have  satisfactory  evidence 
that  this  arises  not  so  much  from  the  want  of  native 
genius,  as  from-  the  want  of  cultivation  and  en- 
couragement of  the  genius  we  possess.  The  names 
of  West,  Trumbull,  Copely,  and  Stuart,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  rescue  their  country  from 
any  imputations  of  deficiency  on  this  headX 

When  we  pass  on  to  Theologyy  the  noblest  and 
most  important  of  all  sciences,  it  will  be  found, 
that,  on  this  subject,  America  may  claim  high 
distinction.  To  omit  many  names  of  less  note, 
the  theological  writings  ot  President  Edwards, 
and  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  have  excited  mucJ^ 
attention  in  the  religious  world.  The  former,  in 
particular,  deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  a^ 
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one  of  the  greatest  divines  that  ever  lived.  Besides 
many  Tracts  of  high  reputation,  on  detached  points 
of  theology,  and  'which  have  been  well  received, 
not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  Europe;  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  oi  Samons  liave  been  produced  by 
our  countrymen,  which  show,  that  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit  is  by  no  means  neglected.  The  first 
volume  of  Sermons  ever  published  in  America, 
that  had  any  just  claim  to  correctness  and  eleganct 
of  style,  was  printed  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1727, 
by  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  pastor  of  a  Church  in 
that  town.  Since  that  time,  the  collections  of 
Sermons,  by  President  Davies,'  Dr.  Lathrop,  Dr. 
Seabdry,  President  Smith,  Dr.  LiNN,Dr.STRONG, 
Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Emmoks,  and  several  others,  of 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  merit,  have  received 
much  public  approbation." 

In  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  the  eighi 
teenth  century  did  not  produce  a  greater  effort  oi 
geniusj  than  the  Treatise  on  the  Will,  by  President 

«  Rev.SAMVki  Da  vinwuljo™  in  the  County  <rfN«wC»atU,  in  tU 
'State  of  Deliware,  Novembrr  3,  1724.  He  received  the  greater  part  of 
his  iCJidcmk  and  ttietdogical  education  under  the  cire  nf  tlie  Rev.  Mr, 
Samuel  Blaib,  of  Fog'a  Manor,  in  Penniylvania.  and  fii  licensed  t* 
jireach  the  go»pd.  by  the  Pnibjttiy  of  :> 
Soon  after  thii  event,  he  travelled  inio  V  i 

mini»try,  in  Hanover  County,  RndTemain.  '  ■!  ■      ■  ■;■'■' 

of  usefulnetB,  and  highly  reipectd  for  a  nu-iilnir  nl"  ii  .in  In  Irii.  he 
waschoien  by  ihe  Synod  of  New-York,  at  ilie  iclicitailon  ^rtlie  TrUltMs 
of  New-Jer»ey  College,  to  iccoinpany  the  Her.  Uiiii««T  TKHKurr  4M 
3.  mietion  to  Great -i3rit%in  and  Ireland,  <o  tolitil  bawbctionl  for  Mtd 
College  In  lrJ9,  he  wa»  elected  to  succroii  Mr.  Edwakdi  In  ihr  Pra^ 
dency  of  thai  initiiution.  In  tbiiiatioD  tie  remained  but  Fifteen  months 
being  removed  by  death  Fn  Jaouuy,  17fil,  in  the  ihirty-»venthyrar  of  Ml 
age.  The  geniuii  taite,  learning,  and  emimnt  piety  of  Preiideni  Davih, 
have  been  so  much  cdebratcd,  that  it  ii  iinnecrxarv  lo  dwell  on  them 
here.  Hi*  Sfrmon*,  in  three  volume*,  weK-  r  ii'  [i.ajllihed  in  ITfii.  Th«k 
uncommon  merit  ia  well  known.     Tbey  V.-\k    miWrrimc  a  numlicr  nfim- 

o  Be^iidei  the  more  formal  vdumet  of  Sermons  above  mentioned,  it 
Mould  be  eaiy  to  lelect  smaller  collections  of  discounei  on  [particular  lub- 
jects.  which  do  honour  to  the  grniui,  learning,  and  tme  of  their  retpectWe 
author!  ;  and  Ihe  tingle  Sermon*  of  merit  are  much  moR  numerous  i  bat 
It  is  obviously  im|)ot>ib(e  to  indulge  tuch  minute  details,  cimiiilenily  niA 
the  re^nitiie  brevity. 
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Edwards.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
within  the  last  thirty  years  a  fondness  for  metaphv-^ 
sical  subtleties  and  refined  speculations  has  remarJc- 
ably  characterized  the  theological  publications, 
particularly  in  th6  Eastern  States  of  America. 

In  Classic  Literature,  the  United  States  have 
given  birth  to  little  that  can  be  deemed  remarkable; 
The  first  translation  of  a  classic  author  ever  made 
and  published  in  America  was  by  James  Logan, 
several  times  before  mentioned,  who,  in  1744^ 
published  a  version  of  Cicero's  treatise  De  Stnec* 
tute,  with  explanatory  notes.  Since  that  time 
several  works  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  executed 
in  the  United  States.  Among  many  others  who 
might  be  mentioned  as  distinguished  for  their 
classic  learning  and  taste,  it  would  be  improper  to 
omit  the  name  of  Charles  Thomson,  Esq.'  late 
iSecretary  of  the  American  Congress.  The  erudi- 
tion and  skill  of  this  gentleman,  especially  in  Greek 
literature,  do  honour  to  our  country.  He  has  com^ 
pleted  a  translation  of  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Original 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  the  friends  of  Bib- 
lical literature  in  Americiai  hope  soon  to  see  pub- 
lished; and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges, 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  sacred  criticism. 

Of  Oriental  Literature,  the  votaries  in  America 
have  been  few,  and  of  the  fruits  of  their  erudition 
little  has  been  laid  before  the  public.  With  regard, 
indeed,  both  to  Classic  and  Oriental  literature,  our 
country  has  rather  lost  than  gained  ground  within 
the  last  hundred  years.  For  tnough  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  now  gain  a  smattermg  of  classic  lite- 
rature than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century;  yet  of 

p  This  gentleman  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  tlie  Aca- 
demy of  Dr.  Francis  Allison,  l)eforc  mentioned,  "where  he  was  asso- 
tiated  in  study  with  Dr.  Ewing,  Governor  M'Kean,  and  a  number  of 
•tfattr  Americans  of  literary  distinction. 
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those  who  pay  attention  to  this  study,  much  fewer 
are  deeply  and  thoroughly  instructed.  And  with 
respect  to  Oriental  learning,  those  who  have  any 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  it  in  the  United  States 
are  rare  indeed.  To  the  names  of  those  Americans 
mentioned  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  who  were 
distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  President  of 
Yale  College,  may  be  added.  At  the  time  of  bis 
death,  he  probably  left  no  superior  among  his 
countrymen  in  this  branch  of  literature.^ 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  in  Political  science^  and  in  Parliamentary  eh-- 
yuencey  the  United  States  will  bear  a  very  honour- 
able comparison  with  any  nation.  Besides  the 
eminent  political  writers  mentioned  in  a  former 
page,  the  names  of  Adams,  Hamilton,  Madison^ 
Jay,  and  several  other  native  citizens,  are  known 
and  celebrated  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  these, 
many  Counsellors  and  Juridical  characters  might 
he  enumerated,  who  not  only  hold  a  high  station 
^mong  ourselves,  but  who  would  also  be  considered 
as  ornaments  of  the  bar  and  the  bench,  in  the  most 
enlightened  countries  of  Europe. 

Tne  Historians  of  America  were  enumerated 


9  EzRJL  Stiles,  D.  D.  and  LL.  D.  was  born  nt  North-Haven,  in 
Connecticut,  December  10,  1727.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  the  year  1746.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  miniitry,  and  installed  Pastor  of  a  Church  at 
Newport,  Rhode-Island,  in  1755;  and  was  chosen  President  of  the  Cal>> 
4ege  at  which  he  had  received  his  education  in  1777 ;  in  which  important 
office  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1795.  Dr.  Stiles  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  that  our  country  ever  produced.  He  had  a  great  amount 
of  general  knowledge,  but  he  was  particularly  attached  to  Oriental  litera- 
ture. Besides  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language  more  than 
commonly  extensive  and  profound,  very  few  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantie 
ever  made  so  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  ChaldaSc, 
Syriac,  and  Samaritan  dialects ;  and  on  the  Persic  and  Coptic  he  had  be- 
stowed some  attention.  He  corresponded  with  learned  Rabbit  in  tlie 
Hebrew  language,  and  revived  the  study  of  it  in  the  College  over  whSch 
he  presided.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  held  a  distinguished  pboe 
among  the  active  friends  and  promoters  of  Utertttire  in  the  United  Siateii 
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in  a  former  chapter,  and  some  references  made  Vd 
their  respective  merits/  None  of  them,  indeed^ 
can  boast  of  having  attained  that  elaborate  polish^ 
and  that  exquisite  felicity  of  manner  which  dis- 
tinguish the  first  class  of  English  historians.  But 
the  most  of  them  are  respectable  writers ;  and 
several  have  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner 
"^hich  does  credit  to  their  taste  in  composition,  as 
w^Il  as  to  their  fidelity  in  collecting  and  commu^ 
hicating  information/ 

The  respectable  Poets  of  America  are  not  nume- 
rous. The  most  conspicuous  of  these  were  noticed 
in  a  preceding  division  of  this  work/  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  repeat  their  names,  or  to  attempt 
a  comparative  estimate  of  their  merits.  Their 
number  is  gradually  increasing;"  and  when  that 
leisure  and  encouragement  shall  be  afforded  to 
men  of  genius  in  this  country,  which  are  enjoyed 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  we  may  expect  to  pro^ 
duce  Poets,  who  shall  vie  with  the  most  celebrated 
bf  the  old  world. 

But  in  no  respect  does  the  literary  enterprize  of 
America  appear  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  ra- 
pid increase  of  the  number  and  circulation  of  News\ 
papers,  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  ratio  and 
amount  of  this  increase  were   stated  in  another 


r  See  page  140,  &c.  of  the  present  volume. 

4  Histories  of  different  American  States  have  been  promised  by  several 
writers.  The  public,  particularly,  look  forvi^ard  with  high  expectation 
to  the  appearance  of  The  Ifistoryof  North-Carolina ^  which  has  been  for 
iiome  time  prepared  by  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  whose  talents  and  leanv* 
ing  are  a  pledge  that  it  will  prove  an  interesting  and  instructive  work. 

t  See  pages  230  and  231  of  this  volume. 

V  Since  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  another  writer  has  appeared; 
who,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  first  production,  is  destined  to  hold  a  high 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  native  Poets  of  America.  This  writer  ift  the  Rev. 
John  B.  Linn,  D.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  whose/Vrnjerx  oJQerdut^  a  didactic 
and  descriptive  Poem,  published  in  1801,  displays  imagination,  taste,  and 
reading.  This  Poem  was  so  favourably  received,  that  a  second  edition 
was  called  for  in  less  than  a  year,  into  which  the  Author  has  intlxxluced 
lai^  and  valuable  improvementSr 
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place."  In  this  respect  we  go  beyond  eveiy  other 
nation.  It  were  well  if  these  vehicles  of  infor- 
mation had  improved  as  much  in  purity,  intelli- 
gence, and  instructiveness,  as  in  other  respects j 
but  the  blindest  partiality  for  American  literature 
must  perceive  and  lament  the  sad  reverse! 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  attempt,  in  a  few 
sentences,  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  extent 
to  which  different  branches  of  knowledge  are  cul- 
tivated in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

That  amount  ofJ^nowledge  which  is  usually  ac-^ 
quired  at  common  schools,  viz.  reading,  writing, 
^nd  arithmetic,  is  more  generally  diffused  among 
all  classes  of  the  people  in  New-England,  and  par^ 
ticularly  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  tnan 
in  any  other  portion  of  our  country,  and  indeed 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  This  maybe 
ascribed  to  the  superior  excellence  of  their  School 
establishments;  to  the  number,  piety,  and  dili- 
gence of  the  Clergy;  to  the  regular  organization 
of  their  towns  and  parishes;  to  the  honourable 
point  of  light  in  which  the  instructors  of  youth  are 
considered  ;•  and  to  the  general  spirit  of  activity 
and  enterprize  which  must  be  admitted  to  enter 
Into  the  national  character  of  New-England. 

It  mav  also  be  observed,  as  another  circum*; 
stance  or  discrimination,  that  in  the  Eastern  States 
a  larger  portion  of  the  youth  pass  through  a  regu- 
lar collegiate  course  of  education,  than  in  any  other 

u  See  pages  250  and  251  of  the  present  vr^ume. 

\o  This  circumstance  has  a  most  benign  influence  in  New-England.  In 
the  Middle,  but  more  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  the  employment 
of  a  Scitoolnuuttr  is  considered  by  many  as  rather  degrading,  and  ha* 
s'jmctimes  been  used  as  a  giound  of  reproach.  The  consequence  is,  that 
too  many  of  the  instructors  of  youth  in  these  States  are  ignorant  and  vi- 
cious ad\*enrurers ;  these  who  are  well  qualified  rather  shunning  an 
office  to  which  so  little  respect  is  attached.  In  the  New-England  States  it 
is  othenK'ise.  Some  of  their  greatest  Divines  and  Statesmen  were  Scliool- 
masters  in  early  life.  The  employment  is  considered  and  treated  as  an 
honoanible  one.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  common  parish  Khoob 
^re  generally  under  the  care  of  well  informed  and  virtuous  qiea. 
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part  of  our  country.  In  New-England,  the  maas 
of  the  people  are  more  generally  taught  to  respect 
literature,  and  to  make  exertions  for  conferring 
this  advantage  on  their  children.  In  that  part  of 
the  Union  also,  the  expense  attending  an  Acade- 
mic course  is  rather  less  than  in  most  of  the  other 
American  Seminaries.  These  two  circumstances 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  fill  their  Colleges  with 
a  greater  number  of  Students  than  are  to  be  faun4 
elsewhere. 

The  Classic  Literature  of  the  United  States,  aa 
was  before  remarked,  is  almost  every  where  superr 
ficial.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  learned 
languages,  and  especially  the  Greek  language,  are 
rather  less  studied  in  the  Eastern  than  m  th^ 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  It  is  true,  many- 
more  individuals  attend  to  this  branch  of  learning 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  but  they  read  fewe^ 
books,  and  devote  a  less  portion  of  time  to  the  obr 
ject.'  For  this  fact,  many  reasons  might  be  as^ 
signed ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  more 
than  two.  The  one  is,  that,  owing  to  the  superior 
wealth  .enjoyed  by  a  number  of  individuals  m  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  it  was  more  common^ 
during  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuryi 
to  send  young  men  to  Europe  for  their  educa- 
tion from  those  States,  than  from  New-England, 
The  youth,  thus  educated,  rhight  be  expected,  of 
course,  to  bring  back  with  them  to  their  native 
country,  a  larger  portion  of  classic  literature  than 
could  be  easily  acquired  in  American  seniinaries. 
Another  reason  is,  that,  while  almost  all  the  in* 
fitructors  of  youth  in  New-England,  and  especially 

X  The  Author  is  aware,  that  in  tracing  the  literary  history  of  New? 
England,  the  names  of  some  classical  Scholars  of  great  eminence  are 
found.  He  means,  however,  only  to  speak  of  the  degree  of  attention 
generally  paid  to  Classic  literature,  by  those  who  go  through  a  C(^e; 
giate  course  in  the  Elastem  States,  and  especially  within  the  last  twentv 
gr  thirty  years 
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fhehighcrclasiscs  of  them,  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  have  fafcen  natives ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
Superintendents  of  Academies,  and  of  the  PresN 
dents  and  Professors  of  Colleges,  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  parts  of  our  country,  during  the  samo 
period,  were  Europeans^  and  many  of  them  emi- 
aenlly  accomplished  in  classic  literature.  If,  there? 
fi>re,  the  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  learning,, 
acquired  in  the  best  seminaries  of  Europe,  were 
usually:  more  accurate  and  profound  than  could 
ordinarily  be  obtained  from  our  native  citizens,  it 
must  follow  oFcourse,  that  those  who  derived  their 
classical  learning  from  the  former  of  these  sources, 
were,  in  general,  more  thoroughly  instructed 
themselves,  and  consequently  more  capable  of 
instructing  others,  than  those  who  had  access  only 
to  the  latter. 

In  the  study  of  Oriental  Literature,  it  is  be? 
lieved  that  New-England  has  generally  excelled , 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Certain  it  is, 
that  we  hear  of  more  eminent  Orientalists  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter ;  if  we  except  a  few  for 
reigners  occasionally  residing  among  us.  This  we 
may  ascribe  to  the  great  Oriental  learning  of  scvCt 
ral  of  those  distinguished  divines  who  came  with 
the  first  settlors  to  New-England,  or  who  soon  af- 
terwards followed  them  thitner.  The  influence  of 
these  men  has  continued,  in  a  degree,  to  the  prcr 
sent  day.  To  this  circumstance  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  MassacbuT 
setts,  is  the  only  seminary  of  learning  in  the  Unite4 
States  in  which  a  Professorship  for  instruction  in 
the  Oriental  languages  has  been  steadily  maiuT 
tained  through  tne  whole  of  the  eighteenth  ceur 
tury. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  J  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  part  of  ouf 
/country  the  preference  ought  to  be  given.    Prgf 

yoh,  II.  ?F  .       ' 
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bably  an  impartial  judge,  taking  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  country  together,  would  give  the  palm, 
in  this  respect,  to  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts. 
The  Sciences  of  Chemistryy  Natural  History^ 
and  Mediciney  have  long  been,  and  continue  to 
be,  more  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Middle . 
and  Southern  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
same  reasons  apply  in  this  case  that  were  suggested 
with  respect  to  Classic  literature.  Comparatively, 
few  young  men  have  been  sent,  at  any  period, 
from  the  Eastern  States  to  European  semmaries  to 
complete  their  medical  education.  Besides  this 
consideration,  foreigners,  even  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific character,  have  received  less  encourage- 
ment to  settle  in  those  States  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  a  number  of  young 
men  have  been,  every  year,  sent  to  the  Medical 
Schools  of  Europe,  who  not  only  attended  the  or- 
dinary courses  of  instruction  in  Medicine^  strictly 
so  called,  but  also  the  Lectures  delivered  on  CAe- 
miatry  and  Natural  History^  as  important  auxili- 
ary branches  of  Philosophy,  It  is  further  to  be 
observed,  that  several  learned  and  cnterprizing 
foreigners,  who  visited  and  resided  for  some  time 
in  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South- 
Carolina,  devoted  much  of  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  Natural  History  f  excited  some  of  the  na- 
tive citizens,  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods, 
to  engage  in  this  study;'  and  thus  introduced  that 

y  Ther^  is  a  particular  reference  here  to  Catbsby,  Garden,  uid 
Walter,  who  resided  in  South-Carolina;  to  Mitchell,  who  spent  h 
number  of  years  in  Virginia;  to  Professor  Kalm,  who  devoted  severml 
years  to  travelling  in  the  Middle  States;  to  ScHOEpr  and  Wahceh- 
HEiM,  who  came  to  America  with  the  German  troops,  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war;  to  whom  may  be  added,  Dr.  Golden  and  Dr.  MuRLEif* 
B£UG,  whose  talents  and  zeal  in  the  study  of  Botany  have  been  before  re« 
jjea'Cilly  mentioned. 

z  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  conversation  and  influence  of  thesct 
or  of  some  other  foreigners  vuiiting  the  country,  that  Clattojt,  STAaiLi;^ 
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taste  for  inqinrtes  of  this  nature  which  has  ev^ 
since  existed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  sonie 
individuals  in  those  States. 

New-England  has  given  birth  to  the  greatest 
nuniber^  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  native  Theo- 
Ingicat  ^nttrs  of  America.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  by  far  the  lafger  portion  of  the  Sermons  printed 
in  the  United  States,  whether  in  volumes  or  single 
discourses,  is  produced  in  that  part  of  our  coun^ 
try.  It  may  also  be  asserted,  that  almost  all  the 
valuable  disquisitions  on  the  Philosophy  qf  the  hu^ 
man  mind,  which  have  been  published  oh  this  side 
of  th*  Atlantic,  were  written  in  New-England. 

In  the  literature  and  science  of  Politics^  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  which  part  of  our  country  is  most  en- 
titled to  credit.  If  we  pronounce  in  favour  of 
those  States,  which  have  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  eminent  political  writers,  we  must  give 
the  first  honours  to  Massachusetts,  New- York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  But  there  is  no  sub* 
ject  more  generally  studied,  in  every  State  in  the 
Union^  than  Political  science ;  none  on  which  our 
literary  men  so  frequently  write;  and,  of  course; 
none  which  so  constantly  calls  forth  the  exertion 
of  talents.  '' 

Of  Historical  composition,  the  Eastern  Statet 
have  produced  their  foil  proportion,  and  rathef 
more.  Of  respectable  PottSy  they  have  given  birth 
to  a  greater  number  than  any  other  proportionaf 
division  of  the  Union.  And  in  Belles  Lettres  ge- 
nerally, there  is,  without  doubt,  more  cultiratioaf 
in  New- England  than  in  any  other  part  of  out^ 
country;  if  we  except  the  larger  cities  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  states. 

With  respect  to  the  Mechanic  Arts,  New-Eng- 
land has  furnished  her  foil  proportion  oi  those  in^ 

Oaky,  mnd  Gmbcwway,  of  Vii^giiiiim  i  and  the  BABTmAwi,  MabsraIk^ 
«nd  othcn,  of  Penntxlvania,  were  to  alpdi  dorotad  to^  bocankal  poMttf 
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ventions  and  improvements  which  do  honour  ttf 
American  genius.  And  with  regard  to  the  Fine 
ArtSy  three  out  of  four  of  our  greatest  native 
Painters  wiere  born  in  that  division  of  the  countrv. 

It  must,  however,  atier  all,  be  acknowledged; - 
that  what  is  called  a  liber al  education  in  the  United 
States,  is^  in  common^  less  accurate  and  complete} 
the  erudition  of  our  native  citizensj  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, less  extensive  and  profound ;  and  the 
works  published  by  American  Authors,  in  generali 
less  learnedj  instrUctivej  and  elegantj*  tnan  are 
found  in  Great-Britain;  and  sonie  of  the  more  en-* 
lightened  nations  on  the  Eastern  continent.  These 
facts,  it  is  apptehended,  arise  not  from  any  defici- 
ency of  talents  in  our  country,  nor  from  any  inap-a 
litude  in  its  soil  or  atmosphere  to  promote  the 
growth  of  genius;  but  from  one  or  another,  and^ 
m  some  cases,  from  a  combination  of  the  follow^ 
ing  causes. 

1 .  Defective  plaiis  and  means  of  instruction  iri 
bur  Seminaries  of  learning.  The  great  majority 
of  o'lr  Colleges  have  very  inadequate  funds.  The 
consequence  is,  that  in  most  of  them  the  Professors 
are  few  in  number,  and  have  assigned  to  them  too 
large  a  field  of  instruction.  Hence  they  can  con- 
vey but  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  which  it  is  madd  their  duty  to  teach,  and 
if  well  qualified  themselves,  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing always  thecase^  find  it  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  pupils.  In  some  instances,  also,  the  Trus-- 
tees  or  Governors  of  American  Colleges,  either 
from  their  own  ignorance,  or  in  compliance  with 
popular  prejudice,  have  so  contracted  the  time  re* 

a  It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  that  a  few  of  the  works  pubtithed  in 
America  are  as  profound  and  instructive  as  any  on  similar  subjects 
published  elsewhere.  It  is  simply  intended  to  give  a  general  character  o^ 
American  publications,  liable  to  such  exceptions  as  the  mind  of  the  wcli^ 
faiformed  reader  will  readily  supply. 
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t]uisUe  for  completing  a  course  of  instruction,  as 
to  render  it  necessary  wholly  to  diepense  with,  or 
lightly  to  hurry  over,  some  of  the  most  important 
branches  nt  knowledge.  Accordingly,  in  someof 
these  institutions,  Mathematical  Science  is  unpo- 
pular, and  ihe  acquisition  of  as  little  as  possible 
especially  of  the  higher  branches  of  it,  enjoined  on 
the  student.  In  oihers,  Classic  literature,  and  es* 
pecially  the  Greek  language,'  is  in  low  estimation, 
bnd  not  ninre  studied  than  is  indispensibly  neces- 
$ary  to  obtaining  a  diploma.  If  well  bred  scho« 
lars  ever  issue  from  such  Seminaries,  they  must  be 
formed  by  a  degree  of  private  and  individual  ap- 
plication rarely  to  be  met  with  in  youth. 

2.  Want  of  Ij^isure.  The  comparatively  equal 
distribution  of  property  in  America,  while  il  pro* 
duces  the  most  benign  political  and  moral  effects, 
is  by  no  hicans  friendly  to  great  acquisitions  in 
literature  and  science.  In  such  a  state  of  Society, 
there  can  be  few  persons  of  li-ii.ure-  It  is  neces- 
sary that  almost  all  should  be  engaged  in  some 
active  pursuit.  Accordingly,  in  the  United  Slates, 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  pass  through  a 
course  of  what  is  called  liberal  education,  in  the 
hurrie^  manner  which  has  been  mentioned,  en- 
gage, immediately  after  leaving  College,  in  the 
study  or  business  to  which  they  propose  to  devote 
themselves.  Having  run  over  the  preliminary  steps 
of  instruction  in  this  business,  probably  in  a  man- 
ner no  less  hurried  and  supethcial  than  their  acade- 
mic studies,  they  instantly  commence  its  practical 
pursuit;  and  are,  perhaps,  during  the  remainder  of 
life,  consigned  to  a  daily  toil  for  support,  which 
precludes  them  from  reading,  and  especially  from 
gaining  much  knowledge  out  of  their  particular 

b  In  some  Amtncjn  Colkgci.  »r  »«  tM  ll.M  no  mort  knowlnlgt  <f 
Gifek  iiMi]uirct!  in  ttiutt  wtingndustr  Saciffir  ij  At'  ■■- —  ■"■■-  -"-•- 
iHy  be  denvKt  from  the  Grammu  Mid  Uic  Greek  Tci 
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profession.  Such  is  the  career  of  ninety-nine  otrt 
of  an  hundred  of  those  in  our  country  who  belong 
to  the  learned  professions.  When  the  alternative! 
either  lies,  or  is  s\lipposed  to  lie  between  erudition 
and  poverty^  or  comfortable  affluence  and  modei» 
rate  learning,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  which 
side  will  be  chosen ;  nor  is  it  suprizing  that,  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  there  shduld  be  less  profound 
erudition,  less  elegant  accomplishment  ih  litera* 
ture,  than  where  a  considerable  number  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  exemption  from  laborious  duties^ 
and  all  the  accommodations  of  opulent  Jeisure* 

To  this  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  the  8U« 
perficial  and  unpolished  character  of  many  of  out 
liative  publications.  All  that  their  authors,  in 
many  cases,  want,  to  render  them  more  replete 
with  instruction,  more  attractive  in  manner,  and, 
of  course,  more  worthy  of  public  approbation,  is 
leisure.  But,  able  only  to  redeem  a  few  hasty  hours 
for  literary  pursuits,  from  the  employments  which 
give  them  bread,  they  must  necessarily,  if  they 
publish  at  all,  send  forth  productions,  from  time  to 
time,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  haste  and  immature 
Jreflection.  ^ 

3.  Want  of  encouragement  to  learning.  Mefl 
cannot  be  expected  to  labour  without  the  hope  oi 
some  adequate  reward.  Genius  must  be  nourished 
by  patronage,  as  well  as  strengthened  by  culture* 
Where  substantial  emoluments  may  be  derived 
from  literary  exertion,  there,  and  there  alone,  will 
it  be  frequently  undertaken  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Hence,  in  those  countries  where  genius 
and  learning  are  best  rewarded,  there  they  are 
ever  found  to  be  most  cultivated.  In  the  United 
States,  the  rewards  of  literature  are  small  and 
uncertain.  The  people  cannot  afford  to  remunerate 
eminent  talents  or  great  acquirements.  Booksel- 
lers, the  great  patrons  of  learning  in  modem  times. 
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are  in  America  too  poor^to  foster  and  reward  (he 
eflforts  of  geaiu&.  There  are  no  ^ich  Fellowships  tig 
oor  Universities. to  excite  the  ^inbitioii  of  studei^t^i 
DO  large  ecclesiastical  benefices  to  animate  theexri 
ertions  of  literary  divines/  Academic  chairs  aitt 
usually  connected  with  such  small  salaries,  ihat 
they  present  little  temptation  to  the  scholar;  and^ 
finally,  the  State  offers  ver)'  inconsiderable  motives 
&r  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  exertioa 
gf  talents.  lis,  rewards  are  small,  and  its  favour 
capricious.  Can  it  be  wondered,  then,  that  those 
who  have  some  acquaintance  with  books,  and  hobl 
important  stations,  are  more  anxious  to  secure  pe^ 
cuniary  advantages,  and  to  place  themselves  in  a 
situation  independent  of  popular  fovour,  than  to 
make  advances  in  literature,  or  to  do  honour  tot 
their  country  by  the  display  of  intellectual  pre^ 
eminence? 

Besides,  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  commercial 
It  has  been  said,  aiKi  perhaps  with  some  justice^- 
that  the  love  of  gain  peculiarly  characterizes  thd^ 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  The  tendency 
of  this  spirit  to  discourage  literature  is  obvious,' 
In  such  a  state  of  Society,  men  will  not  only  be 
apt  to  bend  their  whole  attention  to  the  acquirer 
ment  of  property,  and  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds  as  an  affair  of  secondary  moment ;  but 
letters  and  science  will  seldom  be  found  in  bigfaf 
estimation  (  the  amount  of  wealth  will  be  thepnif« 
cipal  test  of  influence ;  the  learned  will  experience 
but  little  reward  either  of  honour  or  emolument; 
and,  of  course,  supcrfici^  education  will  be  the 
prevailing  character. 

• 

e  The  Author  would  by  no  metnt  he  iroderstood  to  exprett  an  opinion, 
that  such  immoderately  lucrative  places,  either  in  Church  or  in  State,  anJ 
on  the  w  hole,  useM,  or  desirable.  He  b  persuaded  that  they  are  much  m^^ 
productive  of  mischief  than  of  advantage.  Bm  that  they  often  exdt*  Utd» 
rary  ambition,  and  aSbid,  m  many  instances,  eomreniciit  and  otd^p 
leisure  to  literary  characten,  will  tcarody  bt  ^ueatkmed  bytkoit  iHio  ^^f^llf 
fM  any  attention  to  the  svbje^ 
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Nor  is  it  of  less  importance  here  to  recollect^ 
that  the  nature  of  our  connection  with  Great-. 
Britain  has  operated,  and  continues  to  operate  un<f 
favourably  to  the  progress  of  American  literature/ 
Long  accustomed  to  a  state  of  colonial  depend-, 
cnce  on  that  enlightened  and  cultivated  Nation, 
we  have  also  been  accustomed  to  derive  from  her 
the  supplies  for  our  literary  wants.  And  still  con-s 
nected  with  her  by  the  ties  of  language,  manners, 
taste,  and  commercial  intercourse,  her  literature, 
science  and  arts  may  be  considered  as  ours.  Being 
able,  therefore,  with  so  much  ease,  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  her  fields,  we  have  not  sufficient  induce^ 
ment  to  cultivate  our  own.  And  even  when  an 
excellent  production  of  the  American  soil  is  offered 
to  the  public,  it  is  generally  undervalued  and  neg-? 
lected.  A  large  portion  of  our  citiasens  seem  to 
entertain  the  idea,  that  nothing  worthy  of  patron-, 
age  can  be  produced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Instead  of  being  prompted  to  a  more  liberal  eon 
couragement  of  genius  because  it  is  American, 
their  prejudices,  on  this  account,  are  rather  ex-: 
cited  against  it.'' 

4.  Want  of  Books.  In  the  capital  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, the  votary  of  literature  is  surrounded  with 
immense  Libraries,  to  which  he  may  easily  obtain 
access ;  and  even  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns, 
books  on  any  subject,  and  to  almost  any  number, 
may  be  easily  obtained.  It  is  otherwise  in  Ame- 
rica.    Here  the   student,  in  addition  to  all  the, 


ff  Thp  writer  in  the  Monthly  Afagazine,  whose  strictiires  on  Americau 
literature  were  before  mentioned,  represents  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  as  having  strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  own  produc- 
tions, and  ridicules  them  for  preferring  American  publications  to  ail  others. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  most  ot  his  assertions,  he  discovers  profound  igi|o> 
ranee  of  the  subject.  The  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  Americans  are  too 
apt  to  join  with  ignorant  or  fastidious  foreigners,  in  undervaluing  and  de- 
crying our  domestic  literature ;  and  this  circumstance  is  one  of  the  nume- 
rous obstacles  which  have  operated  to  discourage  literaiy  excrtiom  on  thU 
vide  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  impede  our  literary  progress. 
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other  obstacles  which  lie  in  his  way,  has  often  to 
spend  as  much  time  and  thought  to  obtain  a  parti- 
cular book,  as  the  reading  it  ten  times  would  cost. 
Our  public  Libraries  are  few,  and,  compared  with 
those  of  Europe,  small.  Nor  is  this  defect  sup-^ 
plied  by  large  private  collections ;  these  are  also 
rare.  And  to  render  the  evil  still  more  grievous, 
the  number  of  literary  and  enterprizing  booksel*- 
lers  is  yet  smaller.  It  is  only  within  two  or  three 
years  that  we  have  begun  to  receive,  with  any  kind 
of  regularity  or  promptitude,  the  best  British 
works  as  they  issue  from  the  press. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have  hitherto 
impeded  the  progress  of  American  Literature. 
Their  influence,  however,  is  gradually  declining, 
and  the  literary  prospects  of  our  country  are  bright- 
ening every  day.  Letters  and  science  are  becom- 
ing more  important  in  the  public  estimation. 
The  number  of  learned  men  is  becoming  rapidly 
greater.  The  plans  and  means  of  instruction  in 
our  Seminaries  of  learning,  though  by  no  means 
improving  in  all  respects,  are,  in  some,  receiving 
constant  melioration.  The  emulation  of  founding 
and  sustaining  a  national  character  in  science  and 
learning  begms  to  be  more  generally  felt,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  will  doubtless  be  augmented. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  growing  wealth  of  our 
country  will  hereafter  be  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  especially  to  the  furr 
therance  of  all  the  means  by  which  scientific  dis- 
coveries are  brought  within  popular  reach,  and 
rendered  subservient  to  practical  utility.  Ameri- 
can publications  are  every  day  growing  more  nu^ 
merous,  and  rising  in  respectability  of  character. 
Public  and  private  Libraries  are  becoming  more 
numerous  and  extensive.  The  taste  in  composition 
among  our  writers  is  making  very  sensible  progresf 
in  correctness  and  refinement.    American  autJiQif  % 
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of  merit  meet  with  more  liberal  encouragement  j 
and  when  the  time  shall  arrive  that  we  can  give 
to  our  votaries  of  literature  the  same  leisure,  and 
the  same  stimulants  to  exertion  with  which  they 
are  favoured  in  Europe,  it  may  be  confidently 
predicted,  that  letters  will  flourish  as  much  in 
America  as  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  some  return  to  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren,  for  the  rich  stores  of  usefbt 
knowledge  which  they  have  been  pouring  upon  us 
for  nearly  two  centuries. 


RECAPITULATION. 

We  have  now  m  ade  a  hasty  tour  through  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  subject  which  we  under- 
took to  examine.  From  the  foregoing  survey, 
which,  however  tedious  it  may  have  appearedL  to 
the  reader,  is,  in  reality,  a  very  rapid  on^JOhe 
eighteenth  century  appears  to  be^  a  singularly 
distinct  and  interesting  charactenr  In  almost  every 
department  of  knowledge,  we  nnd  monuments  of 
enterprize,  discovery,  and  improvement;  and,  in 
some,  these  monuments  are  so  numerous,  valuable, 
and  splendid,  as  to  stand  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  There  have  been 
periods  in  which  particular  studies  were  more  cul- 
tivated ;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  with  confidence, 
that  in  no  period  of  the  same  extent,  since  the 
creation,  has  a  mass  of  improvement  so  large, 
diversified  and  rich  been  presented  to  view.  In 
no  period  have  the  various  branches  of  science, 
art  and  letters,  received,  at  the  same  time,  such 
liberal  accessions  of  light  and  refinement,  and  been 
made  so  remarkably  to  illustrate  and  enlarge  each 
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other.  Never  did  the  inquirer  stand  at  the  con- 
fluence of  so  many  streams  of  knowledge  as  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

But,  in  order  to  bring  more  immediately  and 
disinctly  into  view  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  last  age,  as  deducible  from  the  statements 
which  have  been  given,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  sum  them  up  in  the  few  following  particulars: 

1.  The  last  century  was  pre-emmently  an  age 
OF  FREE  INQUIRY.  No  period  in  the  history  of  man 
is  so  well  entitled  to  this  character.  Two  centuries 
have  not  rolled  away,  since  the  belief  that  the  earth 
is  globular  in  its  form  was  punished  as  a  damnable 
heresy ;  since  men  were  afraid  to  avow  the  plainest 
and  most  fundamental  principles  of  philosophy, 

Jpvernment,  and  religion;  and  since  the  spirit  of 
iberal  inquiry  was  almost  unknown.  In  the  se- 
venteenth century,  this  spirit  began  to  show  it- 
self; but  it  was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  to  wit- 
ness an  indulgence  and  extension  of  it  truly  won- 
derful. Never,  probably,  was  the  human  mind, 
all  things  considered,  so  much  unshackled  in  its  in- 
quiries. Men  have  learned,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before,  to  make  light  of  precedent,  and 
to  throw  off  the  authority  of  distinguished  names. 
They  have  learned,  with  a  readiness  altogether 
new,  to  discard  old  opinions,  to  overturn  systems 
which  were  supposed  to  rest  on  everlasting  foun- 
dations, and  to  push  their  inquiries  to  the  utmost 
extent,  awed  by  no  sanctions,  restrained  by  no 
prescriptions. 

This  revolution  in  the  human  mind  has  been 
attended  with  many  advantages,  and  with  mznr 
evils.  It  has  led  to  the  developemcnt  of  much 
truth,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  literature,  science,  and  general  improve- 
ment. It  has  opened  the  way  to  a  free  communi- 
cation of  all  discoveries,  real  or  supposed,  and  re^^ 
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moved  various  obstacles  which  long  retarded  fhc! 
progress  of  knowledge.  But  this  spirit  of  inquiry^ 
like  every  thing  else  in  the  hands  of  man,  has  been 
perverted  and  abused.  It  has  been  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  licentiousness.  In  too  many  instances^ 
the  love  of  novelty^  and  the  impatience  of  all  re- 
strairtt  founded  on  prescription  or  antiquity,  have 
triumphed  over  truth  and  wisdom  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  zeal  for  demolishing  old  errors,  the  most 
sacred  principles  of  virtue  and  happiness  have 
been  rejected  or  forgotten. 

2.  The  last  century  may  be  emphatically  called 
the  AGE  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  It  was  not  till  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  physical  sciences  be- 
gan to  assume  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  ob- 
jects of  study.  Before  that  period,  the  learned 
languages,  ancient  history,  and  the  metaphysical 
jargon  of  the  schoolmen,  had  chiefly  engrossed  the 
attention  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  From  the 
time  of  Bacon  and  Kepler,  a  taste  for  natural  phi- 
losophy began  to  extend  itself*  This  taste  was 
cherished  and  improved  by  the  scientific  associa-^ 
tions  which  began  to  be  formed  in  diflferent  parts 
of  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  in  the  eighteenth,  it  became  far  more 
predominant  than  at  any  former  period,  and  may 
be  said  to  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  age. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  several  branches  of  Mt" 
chanical  PhilosopIn/yWhoMy  new,  were  introduced 
into  the  popular  systems  in  the  course  of  this  pe- 
riod ;  and  that  in  almost  all  the  branches  formerly 
studied,  there  were  made  immense  discoveries 
and  improvements.  Chemistrjij  has  been  so  much 
improved  and  extended,  both  in  its  principles  and 
application,  that  it  may  be  pronounced  a  new  sci* 
ence.  In  Natural  History y  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophers, within  the  last  hundred  years,  has  been  no 
less  signal  and  honourable.     The  amount  of  what 
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has  been  accomplished  in  various  plans  of  classifi- 
cation, in  the  corrections  of  nomenclature,  and  in 
additions  to  the  former  lists  of  specimens  in  natural 
history,  more  particularly  in  zqology,  botany,  and 
mineralogy,  is  too  great  to  be  collected  or  exhi* 
bited  by  any  individual.  A  similar  extension 
of  our  knowledge  has  taken  place  in  Medicine^ 
in  Agriculture^  m  Geography^  and  in  the  princi- 
ples>  as  well  as  practice  of  Mechanic  Arts.  All 
these  come  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Physical  Science.  It  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  a 
doubt,  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  so 
much  enlightened  attention  was  paid  to  objects 
of  this  kind,  or  any  thing  like  such  a  sum  of 
improvement  introduced  as  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Some  observers  of  the  revolutions  and  progress 
of  science  have  divided  the  century  under  review 
into  three  parts,  and  considered  each  part  as  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  the  cultivation  of  one  of 
the  principal  physical  sciences.  From  1700  till 
1735,  the  Neivtonian  Philosophy  engaged  the 
largest  share  of  the  attention  of  the  learned.  How 
great  a  portion  of  the  publications  and  controver- 
sies of  that  day  had  a  respect  to  this  philosophy,  the 
well-informed  reader  will  not  be  at  any  loss  to  re- 
collect. From  1735  till  about  the  year  1765  or  1770^ 
may  be  called  the  period  oi Natural  History;  as  the 
Various  branches  of  study  included  in  this  general 
denomination,  more  especially  zoology  and  bot^tiy, 
were  never  bef(«re,  in  any  comparable  degree,  so 
much  cultivated.  For  this  prevalence  of  the  study 
of  Natural  History  we  are,  perhaps,  indebted  to  the 
genius,  labours  and  influence  of  no  two  individuals 
so  much  as  to  those  of  Linn/Ei  s,  and  the  Count 
De  Buffon.  From  1770  till  1801,  may  be  styled 
the  period  of  Chemistry;  that  science  having  given 
rise  to  more  numerous  experiments  and  publica'^ 
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tions  during  this  period  than  any  other.  Those 
ygvho  had  most  influence  in  bringing  into  vogue  this 
branch  of  physical  science,  and  conferring  upon  it 
that  importance  and  extent  which  it  has  gained,  arc 
ScHKLLE,  Klaproth,  Lavoisier,  and  Priestley. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  foregoing  sheets,  it  may 
also  be  remarked,  that  the  physical  sciences,  dur*- 
ing  the  period  in  question,  appear  to  have  been 
cultivated  with  unusual  ardour  in  particular  coun* 
tries.  In  Mechanical  ?inA Mathematical  Philosophy^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which  of  the  scientific  na»» 
tions  of  Kurope  the  palm  of  superiority  oueht  to 
be  awarded.  In  ChcmUtrtf^  France  is  doubtless 
entitled  to  the  fir^t  place.  After  her,  Germany, 
Great- Britain,  &c.  follow  in  comparative  merit. 
In  Natural  History y  the  different  nations  may  be 
represented  as  standing  in  the  following  rank. 
First  France,  second  Germany,  third  Sweden^ 
fourth  Great-Britain,  fifth  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c. 
&c.  In  jl/erf/c/;?^,  Great- Britain,  beyond  all  doubt, 
has  long  held  the  first  place,  though  it  must  be  ac* 
knowledged,  that  the  progress  of  medical  science 
in  France,  Germany,  and  the  Unhed  States,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  century,  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed as  very  remarkable  and  promising.  In  Geo* 
graplnjy  Great- Britain  and  France  must  divide  the 
larger  portion  of  the  mass  of  honours  between 
thern.  In  Agriculture,  the  highest  praise  is  un- 
questionably due  to  Great-Britain.  And  in  all 
those  scientific  researches  which  bear  upon  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Economy,  th«f  last  mentioned 
country  must  also  be  pronounced  to  stand  first  in 
order. 

3.  The  eighteenth  century  may,  with  propriety, 
be  styled,  the  age  of  economical  science.  In 
all  preceding  ages,  science,  and  the  economical 
arts  were  too  generally  viewed  as  unconnected. 
The  philosopher  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
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direct  his  inquiries  to  the  aid  of  the  mechanic,  and 
to  the  various  details  of  public  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy ;  and  the  mechanic  and  economist  had  been 
taught  to  consider  the  inquiries  of  the  philosopher 
as  mere  curious  speculations,  with  which  the  prac- 
tical concerns  of  life  had  little  to  do.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  has  produced  a  signal  revolution, 
both  in  the  aspect  of  scientific  investigations,  and 
in  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Philosophy  has  assumed  a  more  practical  and  use- 
ful form.  The  artist  and  the  philosopher  have 
learned  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Many  modern  dis- 
coveries, in  different  branches  of  science,  and 
especially  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry, 
while  they  gratify  liberal  curiosity,  and  give  plea- 
sure to  the  man  of  speculation,  have  also  rendered 
essential  service  to  tne  Mechanic  arts,  to  Agricul- 
ture, to  Medicine,  to  domestic  economy,  and,  in 
general,  to  the  abridgement  of  labour,  and  to  the 
more  easy  and  cheap  preparation  of  the  various 
comforts  and  elegancies  or  life.  It  would  be  easy 
to  give  a  catalogue  of  economical  philosophers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  were  never  equalled 
by  any  of  preceding  times.  To  mention  no  more, 
our  illustrious  countryman.  Count  Rumford,  at 
the  close  of  this  period,  presented  to  the  world  an 
example  of  practical  science,  of  which  we  shall 
perhaps  search  in  vain  for  a  parallel  in  the  historjr 
of  man. 

4.  The  last  century  may  also,  in  a  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  sense,  be  called  the' age  of  exfef- 
RiMENT.  The  mode  of  pursuing  knowledge,  by 
observation,  experiment,  analysis,  and  an  induc«* 
tion  of  facts,  though  not  absolutely  begun  by  Lord 
Bacon,  was,  for  the  first  time,  employed  to  any 
considerable  extent  by  that  enlightened  philoso- 
pher. The  influence  of  his  example  in  this  respect, 
m  the  sixteenth  centuryj  in  whi.ch  he  lired,*  wai 
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comparatively  small.  In  the  seventeenth,  his  plan 
of  philosophizing  was  more  frequently  adopted. 
But  in  the  eighteenth,  it  obtained  an  ascendency 
and  prevalence  never  before  known  in  the  history 
of  science.  Never  were  there  so  many  heads  and 
hands  at  work,  to  develope  the  arcana  of  na- 
ture, to  investigate  her  laws,  and  to  brin?  former 
principles,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  test  of  weight, 
measurement,  and  vision.  The  amount  of  experii 
ments  of  different  kinds,  and  instituted  for  differ- 
ent  purposes,  laid  before  the  public,  within  this 
period,  by  individuals,  and  by  learned  societies, 
forms  a  mass  of  stupendous  extent,  and  presents 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  age.  >^ 

These  remarks  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the 
physical  sciences ;  tor  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
suppose,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  that,  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  especially  of 
human  duty,  the  prevailing  character  of  the  age, 
and  particularly  of  the  latter  part  of  it,  has  been 
that  of  vain  speculation  ^nA  fantastic  theory ^  rather 
than  of  principles  dictated  by  sober  and  enlight-> 
ened  experience.  But  in  the  physical  sciences, 
amidst  much  false  theory,  such  an  immense  variety 
and  amount  of  facts  and  experiments  have  been 
laid  before  the  public,  as  eminently  to  distinguish 
the  eighteenth  from  all  preceding  centuries. 

5.  The  last  age  was  remarkably  distinguished 
by  REVOLUTIONS  IN  SCIENCE.  Thcorists  wcrc  morc 
numerous  than  in  any  former  period,  their  systems 
more  diversified,  and  revolutions  followed  each 
other  in  more  rapid  succession.  In  almost  every 
department  of  science,  changes  of  fashion,  of  doc- 
trine, and  of  authority,  have  trodden  so  closely  on 
the  heels  of  each  other,  that  merely  to  remember 
und  enumerate  them  would  be  an  arduous  task. 

The  frequency  and  rapidity  of  scientific  revor 
lutions  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  Ways. 
The  extraordinary  diffusion  of  knowledge  s  the 
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fwarms  of  inquirers  and  experimenters  every 
where  abounding;  the  unprecedented  degree  of 
intercourse  which  men  of  science  enjoyed ;  and. 
of  consequence,  the  thorough  and  speedy  investi-r 
gation  which  every  new  theory  was  accustomed 
to  receive,  all  led  to  the  successive  erection  and 
demolition  of  more  ingenious  and  splendid  fabric^ 
than  ever  previously,  within  the  same  compass  of 
time,  passed^ before  the  view  of  man. 

The  rapid  succession  of  discoveries,  hypotheses^ 
theories  and  systems,  while  it  has  served  to  keep 
the  scientific  world  more  than  ever  awake  and 
busy,  has  done  mischief  by  perplexing  the  mind 
with  too  many  objects  of  attention,  and  by  ren^ 
dering  the  labour  of  the  student  more  extensive, 
difficult,  and  tedious.  If,  in  the  seventeenth  cen^ 
tury,  the  inquirer  had  reason  to  complain,  that  the 
shifting  aspect  of  science  rendered  necessary  th^ 
most  unremitting  vigilance,  and  an  endless  reper 
tition  of  his  toil,  this  complaint  might  have  been 
urged  with  an  hundred  fold  more  reason  in  the 
eighteenth.  ITie  advantage^,  however,  of  this  statf 
of  things  may  be  considered;  on  the  whole,  as  prer 
dominant.  The  ardour,  the  competition,  and  the 
diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  which  if 
has  inspired,  deserve  at  once  to  be  recognized  a$ 
beneficial,  and  to  be  noticed  as  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  agje.  ^ 

6.  The  last  century  is  pre-eminently  entitled  iff 
the  character  of  the  age  of  printing.  It  is  ge^ 
nerally  known,  that  this  art  is  but  little  more  than 
three  centuries  old.  Among  the  ancients,  thedi^ 
iiculty  and  expense  of  multiplying  copies  of  works 
of  reputation  were  so  great,  that  few  made  the 
attempt;  and  the  author  who  wished  to  submit 
his  compositions  to  the  public,  was  under  the  ncr 
cessity  of  reciting  them  at  some  favourable  meetr 
ipg  ot  the  people.    The  disadvantages  attepdinff 
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this  state  of  things  were  many  and  greaty/xt  ro» 
pressed  and  discouraged  talents,  and  rendered  the 
number  of  readers  extremely  small.  The  inven*r 
tion  of  printing  gave  a  new  aspect  to  literature, 
and  formed  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  the 
history  of  human  affairs.  It  not  only  increased 
the  number,  and  reduced  the  price  of  books,  but 
it  also  furnished  authors  with  the  means  of  laying 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  before  the  public,  in  the 
most  prompt  and  extensive  manner.  Considering 
this  art,  moreover,  as  a  great  moral  and  political 
engine,  by  which  an  impression  may  be  made  on  a 
large  portion  of  a  community  at  the  same  time,  it 
assumes  a  degree  of  importance  highly  interesting 
to  the  philanthropist,  as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 
.  The  extension  of  this  art  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury forms  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  age. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries,  especi- 
ally in  the  former,  printing  presses  were  few,  and, 
of  course,  publication  was  by  do  means  easy.  The 
century  under  review  exhibited  an  immense  exten- 
sion  of  the  art.  This  extension  was  not  only  gene- 
ralj  but  so  great,  that  the  most  moderate  estimate 
presents  a  result  truly  stupendous,  There  was 
probably  a  thousandfold  more  printing  executed  in 
the  course  of  this  century,  than  in  the  whole  pe- 
riod that  had  before  elapsed  since  the  invention  of 
the  art.'  The  influence  of  this  fact,  in  increasing 
the  sum  of  public  intelligence,  and  in  keeping  the 
minds  of  men  awake  and  active,  cannot  but  b^ 
noticed  by  the  most  superficial  observer  of  the  cha^ 

X  This  will  appear  a  moderate  calculation,  when  it  is  considered  thi^ 
there  is  a  prodigious  increase,  not  only  in  the  number  of  new  works  an- 
nually issued  from  the  press,  but  also  in  the  extent  and  number  of  mUr 
tiofu  constantly  demanded  by  the  public.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the 
anv>unt  of  printing  which  has  been  continually  going  forward,  particu* 
larly  within  the  last  fifty  years,  in  furnishing  the  whole  literary  world  witl| 
such  a  number  and  variety  of  periodical  publications,  as  Keviewfl,  Maga« 
atines,  Ne\vs»)apers,  &c.  the  estimate  above  stated  will  probai^/  be  thought 
|9^chcr  to  f«dl  below  than  to  exceed  the  tr^ith, 
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fatter  of  the  period  under  consideration.  Print!*- 
ine  presses  have  not  only  become  numerous  in  th^ 
populous  cities,  in  every  literary  portion  of  the 
world;  but  also  in  remote  parts  of  the  country 
these  engines  for  the  diffusion  of  information  are 
found :  thus  furnishing  the  good  with  the  means 
of  sowing  the  seeds  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  the 
wicked  with  the  means  of  scattering  poison,  to 
an  extent  never  before  witnessed  in  human  society. 
7.  The  last  century  is  entitled  to  distinction 
above  all  others,  as  the  ace  of  books;  an  age  in 
which  the  spirit  of  writings  as  welf  as  of  publica-' 
fiofiy  exceeded  all  former  precedent.  Though 
this  is  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  par- 
ticular, it  deserves  a  more  distinct  and  pointed 
notice.  Never,  assuredly^  did  the  world  abound 
with  such  a  profusion  of  various  works,  or  pro- 
duce such  an  immense  harv^est  of  literary  fruits* 
The  publication  of  books,  in  all  former  periods 
of  the  history  of  learning,  laboured  under  many 
difficulties.  Readers  were  comparatively  few  f 
of  course  writers  met  with  small  encouragement 
of  a  pecuniary  kind  to  ]abour  for  the  instruction 
of  the  public*     Hence,  none  in  preceding  centu- 

y  »*  To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers,"  in  the  seventeenth  century,  "  it 
may  be  sunicicnt  to  remark,  that  the  British  nation  had  been  satisfied 
from  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  a  period  of  forty -one  years,  with  only  neo  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  which  probably  did  not  together  mak€ 
one  thousand  copies."     X^er/ Milton,  l/y  Johnson. 

Whereas,  in  the  eightcentJi  century,  from  1733  to  1778,  that  is,  in  for- 
ty-five years,  ten  large  and  Splendid  editions  of  the  same  author  wert 
riven  to  the  public,  and,  probubly,  at  least  trn  mare,  of  a  less  magnificent 
kind,  in  >'arious  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  Allowing  each  of  these 
editions  to  have  consisted  of  t>vo  thousand  copies,  which,  on  an  averagr, 
may  be  supposed  a  moderate  allowance,  the  number  of  copies  of  one  pub- 
lication called  ior  by  the  English  literary  public,  in  a  given  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  will  be  i'ound  forty  umei  greater  than  the  number 
Cidlcd  for,  during  a  period  nearly  equal  in  the  seventeenth. 

z  The  advantage  now  enjoyed  by  authors,  of  deriving  large  profitt 
£rom  the  sale  of  eopy-righUt  is  wholly  modem.  Mr.  B/tretti,  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  resided  for  some  time  in  England,  about  half  » 
century  ago,  told  the  Doctor,  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  Italy  who  re- 
ceived money  for  the  eofiy-rigbt  of  a  book.  Boswell's  Life  tf  Jonw* 
•0N|  vd.  ii.  p.  503.    Though  this  pnctke  had  been  eifiblithed  long  Imn 
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ries  became  authors,  but  such  as  were 
by  benevolence,  by  literary  ambition,  or  by  aii 
enthusiastic  love  of  literature.  But  the  eigh« 
teenth  century  exhibited  the  business  of  pub^ 
licatibn  under  an  aspect  entirely  new.  It  pre- 
sented aa  increase  in  the  numberi  both  of  writers 
and  readers,  almost  incredible.  In  this  century^ 
for  the  first  time  authorship  became  a  trade* 
Multitudes  of  writers  tbiledj  not  for  the  promoi 
iion  of  science,  nor  even  with  a  governing  view 
^o  advance  their  own  reputation,  but  for  the  mar«* 
ket.  Swarms  of  book-fnakers  by  professiori  arosej 
who  Inquired j  not  whether  the  subjects  which 
they  undertook  to  discuss  stood  in  need  of  furtheif 
investigation  5  or  whether  they  were  able  to  A6 
them  more  ample  justice  than  their  predecessors i 
tut  whether  more  books  might  not  be  palmed  upon 
the  public,  and  made  a  source  of  emolument  td 
the  authors.  Hence,  there  were  probably  more 
tooks  published  in  the  eighteenth  century,  than  ill 
the  whole  time  that  had  t>cfore  elapsed  since  th^ 
irt  of  printing  was  discovered;  perhaps  more  that! 
Were  ever  presented  to  the  public,  either  in  manu- 
script, or  from  the  press,  since  the  creation. 

This  unprecedented  and  wonderful  multiplica- 
tion of  books,  while  it  has  rendered  the  mean^ 
of  information  more  easy  of  access,  and  more 
popular,  has  also  served  to  perplex  the  mind 
bf  the  student,  to  divide  his  attention,  and  to 
distract  his  powers.  Where  there  are  so  many 
books,  there  will  be  less  deep^  original,  and  pa- 
fore  in  Great-Britain,  yet  even  there  the  instances  of  litenuy  profit  werd 
rare,  and  tlie  amount,  in  general,  extremely  shiall,  until  the  middle,  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Miltok  sold  his  Paradise 
Lott  ior  five  pouncUf  on  condition  of  receiving  some  small  subsequent  emo- 
lument, if  the  sale  should  prove  reauy  and  extensive.  Forty-six  years  af- 
terwards, Mr.  Pope  received  txoo  hundred  pounds  for  each  volume  of  h\t 
banslatiou  of  the  i/<W,  or  twehe  hundred  pounds  for  the  whole  work.  And 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  rewards  of  literary  labovr  were,  ill 
ti^any  instantes,  augmented  four,  six,  and  even  ten  fokL 
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tieht  thinking;  and  each  work  will  be  studied 
with  less  attention  and  care.  It  may  further  be 
observed,  that  tl^ie  abridgements/  compilations, 
epitomes,*  synopses^  and  selections  which  are  daily 
pouring  from  the  press  in  fcountless  numbers,  and 
which  ihake  so  large  a  part  of  modern  publica-^ 
tions,  have  a  tendency  to  divert  the  mind  from 
the  treasures  of  ancient  knowledge,  and  from  th« 
volumes  of  original  authors/  Thus,  the  multiplU 
city'of  new  publications,  while  they  would  seem 
at  first  view,  highly  favourable  to  the  acquisition 
of  learning,  ^re  founds  as  will  be  afterwards  mor^ 
fiilly  shownj  hostile  to  deep  and  sound  erudition. 

The  allurements  to  authorship  which  the  modern 
state  of  literature  holds  out,  also  lead  to  another 
evil,  viz.  the  haiiy  production  of  books.  The  wo* 
num  prematur  in  annum  of  former  times,  has  been 
loo  generally  disregarded  or  forgotten  by  latd 
writers;  Authors,  instead  of  holding  their  works 
Under  the  polishing  hand  of  criticism  for  many 
years,  are  now  tempted  prematurely  to  hasten  be* 
tore  the  public  ./We  have  lately  heard  of  an  Epic 
Poenty  nearly  as  long  as  the  Paradise  Lostj  corn* 
posed  in  six  weeks)  and  of  writers  on  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  subiects,  running  a  race  with 
the  press.     The  mischiefs  arising  from  such  rapU 

a  Never  was  their  an  age  in  which  the  ahridgtrrient  of  voluminous  worici 
Vas  carried  to  so  great  and  mischievous  a  length  as  in  the  eighteenth  oen* 
XXkxy.  This  mode  of  treating  a  prolix  writer  may,  in  somecases^  bejiM* 
tified ;  but,  in  general,  it  deserves  to  be  reprobated  as  a  practice  both  pr6* 
sumptuous  and  unfair.  Dr.  Johnson  often  spoke  of  this  practice  in  tennt 
of  wann  and  just  indignation.  Once,  in  particular,  hearing  a  friend  ob> 
terve,  that  "  abridging  a  good  book  was  like  presenting  a  cow  with  her 
head  and  tail  cut  on,"  he  replied,  with  equal  wit  and  severit>'^*  }fo.  Sir, 
it  it  tnaJting  a  cam  to  6ave  a  ca^." 

b  **  Epitomes  are  the  moths  and  corruptions  of  history,  that  have  fret* 
ted  and  corroded  the  sotmd  bodies  of  rn^ny  e.xcellent  histories,  and  wroqglit 
^hem  into  base  and  onprotitable  dregs.**    Bacon. 

c  "  It  is  observed,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  that  a  camipt  society  bat 
inany  lavst;  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not  equafly  true,  that  an  ignaroM 
nge  bat  many  bookt.  When  compilers  and  plagiaries  are  eiKooraged,  tiM 
treasures  of  ancient  knowledge  will  lie  uoexawinedt  and  originai  Wv»% 
Will  be  ncgtoctcd  and  far|;oitcii.''     ~ 
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dity  of  composition  are  niany  and  great.  Wiltefl 
of  the  most  exalted, genius  and  extensive  learnings 
when  they  proceed  in  this  manner,  must  throw  into 
their  volumes  much  crude  and  indigested  matteri 
and  when  those  of  ordinary  capacity  presume  to 
indulge  in  the  same  haste,  nothing  can  be  expect- 
ed from  them  but  half-formed  conceptions,  and 
useless^  if  not  mischievous  productions.  Hence, 
the  last  age  is  distinguished  above  all  others,  by 
producing  thousands  of  worthless  volumes,  which 
encumber  the  shelves  of  libraries,  and  consume^ 

7ithout  profit,  the  time  of  unwary  readers. 
The  spirit  of  tradtj  by  which  the  authors  and 
publishers  of  books  first  began,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  be  actuated  in  any  considerable  degree^ 
has  produced,  and  still  continues  to  produce  ano* 
ther  serious  evil.  It  too  often  leads  men  to  write^ 
not  upon  a  sober  conviction  of  truth,  utility,  and 
duty,  but  in  accommodation  to  the  public  taste^ 
however  depraved,  and  with  a  view  to  the  most 
ndvantageous  sale.  When  pecuniary  emolument 
is  the  leading  motive  to  publication,  books  will 
not  only  be  injuriously  multiplied,  but  they  will 
also  be  composed  on  the  sordid  calculation  of  ob- 
taining the  greatest  number  of  purchasers*  Hence, 
the  temptation  to  sacrifice  virtue  at  the  shrine  of 
avarice.  Hence,  the  licentious  and  seductive  cha- 
racter of  many  of  those  works  which  have  had  the 
greatest  circulation  in  modem  times,  and  which 
have  produced  the  greatest  emolameilt  tb  theif 
authors. 

From  the  unprecedented  spirit  of  publication 
which  the  eighteenth  century  exhibited,  it  has 
happened,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  an  author  has  become  lower  in  the  pub* 
lie  estimation,  than  it  generally  stood  in  preceding 
ages.  Every  object  loses  something  of  its  value  in 
the  public  esteem,  in  consequence  of  being  cheap. 
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$nd  common.  Thus  It  has  fared  with  the  dignity 
of  authorship.  Persons  of  this  profession  have  be- 
come so  numerous  in  society;  many  of  those  who 
engage  in  it  discover  such  a  selfish  and  mercenary 
spirit;  and  it  is  found  so  easy  a  task  to  compile  a 
book,  that  their  importance  has  suffered  a  diminu- 
tion in  some  degree  corresponding  with  the  number 
and  worthlessness  of  their  literary  labours./' 

Another  signal  revolution  in  the  literary  charac- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  closely  conr 
nected  with  the  multiplication  of  books,  is,  that 
Booksellers  have  become  i\ie great  patrons  ofUteror- 
ture.  In  ancient  times,  authors  having  no  hope 
of  finding  3  remuneration  for  their  labour  in  the  ge-: 
neral  sale  of  their  works,  were  under  the  necessity 
of  attacliing  themselves  to  some  private  patron, 
who,  to  great  wealth,  united  a  fondness  for  litera- 
ture and  literary  men.  Some  of  the  most  accom- 
plished writers  of  antiquity  would  have  been  un- 
able to  pursue  their  studies,  or  !o  complete  those 
works  which  have  so  long  instiuctcd  and  delighted 
the  world,  had  they  not  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  opulence  and  taste,  who  made 
it  their  pride  and  pleasure  to  fooler  literary  merit. 
The  same  state  of  things  existed,  in  a  degree,  for 
nearly  two  centuries  alter  the  art  of  printing  was 
discovered.  The  number  of  publications  and  of 
readers  was  comparatively  so  sm:iil,  that  Booksel- 
lers were  few;  and  those  who  cngngedin  this  em- 
ployment had  little  business,  and,  of  course,  occu- 
pied a  humble  station  in  society.  Tlie  cigliieenib 
century  exhibited  this  class  of  tradesmen  under  an 
aspect  entirely  new.  The  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  readers  and  purchasers  of  books,  and 
the  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  pub- 
lications, and  in  the  extent  of  the  editions,  bolh  of 
old  and  new  works,  have  raised  the  booksclliny 
)}psipes3  to  a  most  important  and  lucrative  empiovt 
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ment.    The  number  of  those  who  engage  in  thli 

business,  is  probably  increased,  taking  the  literary 

'  world  at  large,  more  than  an  hundred  fold  J*    The 

extent  and  profits  of  their  trade  have  grown  in  a 

still  greater  proportion.  These  circumstances  have 

enabled  them  to  become  the  patrons  of  learning} 

to  pay  generously  for  literary  labours;  and  to  put 

it  in  the  power  of  authqrs  to  appear  more  speet 

dily  and  advantageously  at  the  bar  of  the  puolic^ 

Hence  the  ease  of  publication.     And  hence  the 

countless  number  ot  volumes,  which  could  never 

have  found  their  way  tq  the  press  in  a  di^erent 

state  of  society. 

y     8.  The  eighteenth  century  is  distingfuished  for 

the    UNPRECEDENTED     DIFFUSION     OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Not  only  has  a  greater  number  of  books  issued 
from  the  press,  durine  this  period,  than  tl^e  accur 
xnulated  product  of  all  preceding  ages  can  display  ^ 
but  these  books  have  had  a  more  general  circula- 
tion than  in  any  former  period.  To  read,  a  liftle 
more  than  a  century  ago,  was  by  no  means  a  ge-r 
netal  object  of  attention.  At  that  time,  neither 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  nor  oftentimes  per^ 
sons  of  high  rank,  thought  ignorance  a  disgrace. 
The  Female  sex  seldom  resorted  to  books,  either 
for  amusement  or  instruction ;  and  many  respectr 
able  habitations  scarcely  contained  a  volume  ex- 
cepting the  Bible,  and  one  or  two  devotiona} 
books  of  standard  value.  In  fact,  as  books  of  sci- 
ence then  rarely  appeared,  so  "  those  which  did 
appear,  containing  the  accumulated  stores  of  pror 
found  research,  and  entensive  reading,  were  neir 

d  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Printer*  and  BooMiert  in  Amerio^ 
during  the  period  in  question,  was  at  least  in  this  proportion.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  similar  increase  has  taken  place  in  most  other  part# 
of  the  literary  world.  In  the  city  of  Paris,  there  are  said  to  be  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  Booisellen,  and  three  hundred  and  forty  Printers.  In 
X-ondon,  the  number,  though  not  so  large,  is  very  great.  In  Gemumjt 
Uiese  classes  of  tradesmen  are  probabl/  more  numeroos,  but  mofe  s^U 
|ered  through  the  empire. 
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ttier  accessible  nor  intellig^ible,  but  by  a  few  who 
had  leisure,  much  previous  information,  and 
perseverance."  It  is  true,  as  will  be  presently 
acknowledged,  that  such  as^  at  that  time,  pro«» 
fessed  to  devote  themselves  to  study,  were,  in  ge- 
neral, at  least  equally,  if  not  more  learned,  than 
those  who  profess  to  belong  to  the  same  class  at 
the  present  day.  But  the  number  of  those  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  were  in  the 
h&bit  of  reading  a  few  books,  and  who  possessed 
a  moderate  and  respectable  share  of  information, 
was  certainly  for  greater  than  in  former  periods  of 
the  history  of  man. ^ 

Some  modern  zealots^  indeed,  have  gone  beyond 
all  just  bounds,  in  describing  the  illumination  and 
refinement  of  this  period.  We  are  not  so  much 
wiser  than  our  foremthers,  as  the  sanguine  and  ig« 
norant  would  sometimes  represent  us.  But  there 
is  surely  no .  extravagance  in  saying,  that  there 
never  was  an  age  in  which  knowledge  of  variout 
kinds  was  so  popular  and  so  generally  diffused^  or 
in  which  so  many  publications  were  circulated  and 
read.  The  elements  of  literature  and  science  have 
descended  from  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and 
from  universities,  to  the  middle,  and,  in  some  in« 
stances,  to  the  lower  orders  of  men.  Specula£iont 
which  were  once,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to 
the  closets  of  the  curious,  have  ^adually  minglea 
themselves  with  the  most  prevailing  and  &roiliar 
doctrines  of  the  day.  Many  modem  females  are 
well  informed,  and  a  few  extensively  learned.  The 
common  people  read  and  inquire  to  a  degree  that 
would  once  have  been  thought  incredible.  Semi- 
naries of  learning  are  multiplied  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. The  number  of  students  which  they  con- 
tain is,  in  general,  much  greater  than  formerly^ 
Modem  books,  even  those  on  subjects  of  science, 
are  now  divested  of  their  former  envelopcments  0^ 

VOL.  II.  3l 
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dead  languages^  and  presented  in  a  plain  and  pdU 
pular  dress.    Booksellers,  more  rifch,  active  and  en- 
terprizing  than  they  were  a  century  ago,  now  find 
it  their  interest  to  scatter  books  in  every  direction^ 
and  to  convey  some  knowledge  of  them  to  every 
door.    Libraries  have  become  far  more  numerous^ 
and  are  placed  on  a  more  popular  footing  than  for- 
merly.    Circulating  Libraries'  have   been  intro- 
duced during  this  period,  and  have  contributed 
greatly  to  extend  the  taste  and  the  means  of  read-* 
ing ;  and,  finally,  periodical  publications,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  small  works,  which  might  be  pro- 
cured at   a   trifling  expense,  and  understood  by 
moderate  capacities,  or  with  little  previous  infor- 
mation, broke  down  the  large  masses  of  science 
and  learning,  presented  their  component  materials 
in  small  and  convenient  portions,  and  thus  fitted 
them  to  be  received  by  every  mind. 
y   9.  But,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  multi- 
plication of  books,  the  last  century  may,  with  pro- 
priety be  styled,  the  age  of  superficial  learn- 
ing.    Erudition^  strictly  so  called,  has  been  evi- 
dently on  the  decline,  from  the  commencement 
of  this  period  to  its  termination.    The  number  of 
readerSy  indeed,  and  of  those  who  assume  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  Hterarxf  men,  was  doubtless  far 
greater  at  the  close  of  the  century  than  ever  before, 
since  reading  was  known:  but  the  number  of  the 
truly  and  profoundly  learned  was  perhaps  never  so 
small,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  who 
rank  with  men  of  letters  and  science.    This  is 
probably  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

The  artificial,  luxurious,  and  dissolute  character 

e  Circulating  Libraries,  it  is  believed,  were  first  instituted  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  first  establishment  of  this  kind  in  London  waa 
commenced  by  one  Wright,  a  bookseller,  about  the  year  1740.  In  180Q 
the  number  of  these  Libraries  in  Great-Briuin  wa*  Qot  leu  than  out 
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of  the  age  vas  not  ^vourable  to  laborious  and  pa- 
tient study.  Few  can  be  expected  to  devote  them- 
selves habitually  to  that  kind  of  reading  which  re- 
quires deep  reflection,  and  long  continued  atten- 
tion, amidst  the  solicitations  of  company  and  plea- 
sure, and  the  thousand  dissipating  attractions  which 
an  age  of  re6nement,  and  of  greatly  extended  in- 
tercourse, presents. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  contributed  to 
characterize  the  eighteenth  century,  as  an  age  of 
superficial  learning,  is  the  unprecedented  circula- 
tion of  Magazines,  literarj-  Journals,  Abridgments, 
Epitomes,  &c.  with  which  the  republic  of  letter* 
has  been  deluged,  particularly  within  the  last  forty 
years. y/Thcse  have  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
student,  have  seduced  him  from  sources  of  more 
systematic  and  comprehensive  instruction,  and 
have  puffed  up  multitudes  with  false  ideas  of  their 
own  acquirements.  The  mass  of  new,  hastily 
composed,  and  superficial  works,  have  engrossed 
the  minds  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  readers, 
crowded  out  of  view  the  stores  of  ancient  learning, 
and  even  many  of  the  best  works  of  the  preceding 
century,  and  taiieht  too  many  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  nieageriiess  of  modern  compends  and  compi- 
lations. It  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  the 
eighteenth  century,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
treasures  of  Classic  literature,  but  also  with  respect 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  best  writers  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding seventeen  centuries,  was  retrograde  rather 
than  progressive  throughout  the  vi'iiole  of  ttf 
course.  ^ 

An  additional  cause,  unfavourable  to  deep  and 
sound  erudition,  is  the  nature  of  those  employ- 
ments which,  in  modem  times,  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind.  In  every  ace,  a  great  majority 
of  men  are  destined  to  a  laborious  and  active  life. 
8ut  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  wonderful  c^-^ 
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tension  of  the  commercial  spirit;  the  unprecented 
multiplication  of  the  objects  and  means  of  mercaib- 
tile  speculation ;  and  the  numerous  temptations  to 
a  life  of  action,  rather  than  of  study,  have  brought 
more  into  vogue  than  formerly,  that  light,  super** 
iicial,  and  miscellaneous  reading,  which  fits  men 
for  the  compting-house,  and  the  scene  of  enterprizc 
and  emolument,  rather  than  the  recondite  inves* 
ligations  of  the  closet. 

There  is  also  another  cause  which  prevents  iii#> 
dividuals  from  acquiring  the  same  depth  of  leam» 
ing  which  was  formerly  attained.  **  The  circle 
of  human  intelligence,  within  an  hundred  years, 
has  been  greatly  extended :  the  objects  of  curious 
speculation,  and  of  useful  pursuit,  have  multi* 
plied:  many  new  branches  of  abstract  science 
have  been  invented:  many  theories  in  physical 
philosophy  have  been  established:  the  mechanical 
arts  have  received  great  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment: criticism  has  had  its  principles  rendered 
more  evident,  and  its  application  more  exact:  the 
analysis  of  the  human  mind  is  now  generally  aa 
object  of  inquiry;  and  modern  authors,  in  volumi-r 
nous  metaphysical  treatises,  in  histories,  in  poems, 
and  in  novels,  unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  and  sound  the  depths  or  the  heart 
for  the  motives  of  human  action.  Of  these  ob^ 
jects  of  mental  occupation,  every  man  who  is  ele«r 
vated  above  the  lower  orders  of  society,  is  obliged 
to  know  something,  either  by  the  love  of  novelty, 
or  by  the  shame  or  ignorance*.  But  if  the  objects 
of  inquiry  be  numerous,  each  cannot  be  investi- 
gated profoundly;  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
are  finite,  and  the  union  of  accuracy  and  uni versa* 
lity  of  knowledge  is  a  chimera.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, the  search  will  not  be  for  complete  and  sys- 
tematic treatises,  which  examine  a  subject  on  all 
lides^  and  in  its  minutest  parts,  detect  it  in  its  most 


obscure  ihegboingSy  and  tmce  its  iABueiice  vfx  ^ 
remotest  consequeiices ;  but  for  book^  of  le^s  tcf^ 
nendous  bulk,  which  ex^vibit  the  subject  in  its 
jEQoat  material  poiats,  preserving  general  outlinefli^ 
«id  principal  teatures."-^ 

To  the  causes  above  mentioned  inay  be  ad4e4 
^)oe  other,  derived  irom  the  more  freq^emt  int^- 
course  of  men  in  advanced  .civilization.  '^  In  tj)i^ 
intercourse,  a  taste  for  learned  and  ingeoloMs  cqiv- 
^ersation  has  arisen,  and  the  natuisd  deisire  of  su» 
|)eriority  impels  men  to  excel  in  it.  But  in  col- 
lecting means  for  acquiring  this  excellence,  the  spe- 
.cious  rather  than  the  useful  are  sou|;ht.  Facts  ari^ 
:6tored,  not  for  the  exercise  of  rational  criticism, 
^or  for  the  deduction  of  important  truth,  but  that 
they  may  be  again  distributed."'  Hence  the  temp- 
tation to  study  many  subjects  superficially,  but  tp 
gain  the  complete  mastery  of  none.  Hence  th^tn^ 
scraps  and  shreds  of  knowledge  which  are  daii^ 
-served  up  in  periodical  publications,  and  scatteced 
llu'ough  all  grades  of  society,  excepting  the  \ttf 
lowest,  in  popular  manuals,  form  a  large  part  oi 
that  learning  which  is  daily  sported  in  the  social 
circle,  and  in  the  conflicts  of  di^utation. 

10.  From  the  details  which  have  been  giveq  tn 
he  foregoing  chapters,  it  sqipears  that  the  last  cen- 
tury may,  with  peculiar  propriety,  be  styled,  TflV 

AGE  OF  TASTE  AND  REFINEMENT.      lu  the  pCO^UC- 

tions  of  bold  and  original  genius,  though  greatljr 
fruitful,  it  has,  perhaps,  been  exceeded  by  soaae 
former  ages  %^  but  in  toe  general  prevalence  of  tastp 
jmd  refinement,  it  may  be  confi^ntly  asserted  that 
no  age  ever  equalled  the  lastj/Hliis  remark  might 
be  illustrated  at  great  length,  by  recurring  to  the 


<; 


f  MctuUy  Reoiem^  voL  xzix.p.309,  N.  S. 

b  **  Much  has  been  witten  in  thU  age/'  tayt  VoLTAisii,  ** 
Mon^  to  the  Ust." 
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Btate  of  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge 
and  art,  during  the  period  in  question. 

In  the  physical  sciences  it  might  be  shown^  that, 
though  great  and  splendid  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  this  period,  much  more  has  been  done 
in  pursuing  former  discoveries,  in  extending  the 
limits  of  principles  before  established,  in  forming 
systems  of  classification,  arrangement,  and  nomen- 
clature, and  in  conferring  beauty  and  elegance  or 
every  part.  In  the  Mechanic  Arts  also,  inventions 
have  been  made  highly  honourable  to  the  genius 
of  the  age;  but  the  improvements  in  simplicity, 
convenience,  accuracy,  and  exquisite  nicety  of 
workmanship,  are  far  more  numerous,  and  more 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  age.'  But,  perhaps, 
to  Polite  Literature  this  general  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied with  still  more  confidence,  and  to  a  greater 
extent.  TJie  poets  and  historians  of  the  eighteenth 
century  have  the  advantage  of  all  their  predeces- 
sors in  no  respect  so  decidedly  as  in  uniform  cor- 
rectness, polish,  and  taste.  In  a  word,  the  Mas- 
ter  Builders  in  the  temple  of  knowledge,  during 
this  period,  have  been,  perhaps,  fewer  m  number 
than  in  several  preceding  centuries;  but  neither- 
the  number  nor  the  success  of  those  who  busied 
themselves  in  extending,  polishing,  and  adorning 
the  fabric,  was  ever  so  great. 

This  feature  of  the  last  age  remarkably  appears 
in  the  state  of  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical 
part  of  literature.     The  refined,  elegant,  and  ex- 
pensive mannor  in  which  books  have  been  for  some^ 
time  printed  and  decorated,  more  especially  within 

f  It  cannot  be  dcnietl,  that  ssome  articles  of  ancient  manufacture  which 
have  come  dow  n  to  our  times,  discover  an  exquisite  polish  and  elegance 
of  workmanship,  which  we  seldom  find  exceeded,  perhaps  not  enualled 
at  the  jircsent  day.  But  that  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  general,  reached  a  dc- 
grt'c  of  impro\'ement  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  they  could  never 
before  boast,  particularly  in  simplicity,  convenience  and  beauty,  it  is  pn- 
•umed  that  none  will  hesitate  to  admit. 
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the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  century,  as  it 
marks  a  period  of  luxury  and  taste,  so  we  may 
question  whether  it  has  not  been  carried  to  an  in- 
jurious length.  If  this  system  of  sacrificing  the 
useful  to  the  ornamental  be  pursued  much  further, 
it  must  contract  the  circulation  of  books,  and,  d 
course,  diminish  the  number  both  of  authors  and 
of  readers.  Some  have  even  pronounced,  that  it 
must  operate  to  produce  a  "  counter  revolution  ia 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  introduce  all  the  mi»< 
fortunes  of  a  manuscript  age."- 
/  11.  The  century  under  consideration  may  be 
denominated  the  age  of  infidel  fhilosophy. 
There  have  been  in  evenr  age  "  profane  and  vain 
babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so 
called."  But  it  may  be  confidently  pronounced,  that 
there  never  was  an  age  in  which  so  many  deliberate 
and  systematic  attacks  were  made  on  Revealed 
Religion,  through  the  medium  of  pretended  scij 
enoe,  as  in  the  last.  A  few  tfuly  learned  and  in- 
genious men  made  such  attacks  the  main  business 
of  their  lives ;  and  many  others,  of  humbler  name^ 
who  vainly  aspired  to  the  name  of  pkilosopherst 
have  directed  their  puny  efforts  towards  the  same 
object. 

The  doctrine  of  Mataialism,  probably,  had  a 
greater  currency  among  ccrtiiin  classes  of  the 
fearned,  during  this  period,  than  in  any  former 
age  enligliicntd  with  Christian  knowledge.  It 
was,  indeed,  pushed  to  an  atheistical  length  by 
^some  who  assumed  the  name,  and  gloried  in  the 
character  of  philosophers.  Astronomical  records 
have  been  fabricated  or  misinterpreted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discrediting  the  sacred  chronology.  XTjc 
natural  history  of  the  luirih,  of  Man,  and  of  other 
animals,  bus  been  pursued  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence, to  find  evidence  which  should  militate 
against  the  inturmation  conveyed  ia  the  Scriptures* 
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The  discoveries  in  Chemistry  have  been  tottUMd  tb 
furnish  a  physical  solution  of  all  those  phenomena 
of  motion,  life,  and  mind,  which  are  unanimously 
Considered,  by  more  sober  inquirers,  as  teachin|{ 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  as  proclaiming^  * 
thfe  Existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent  FiRSif 
Cause.  Systems  of  Moj^al  and  Political  philoso-i 
phy  have  been  formed,  by  which  their  authors 
meant  to  strike  at  the  root  of  evangelic  tilith^ 
And  all  the  stores  of  ancient  and  modem  literature 
have  been  ransacked  to  obtain  some  pretext  forf 
disbelieving  the  precious  Records  which  God  con- 
descended to  bestow  on  our  fallen  race- 

This  rage  for  impious  theory,  though  it  had 
long  before  existed,  began  more  boldly  and  exten-« 
sively  to  proclaim  its  views  about  twenty  year9 
before-  the  close  of  the  period  under  consideration « 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  human  know^ 
ledge  to  which  this  scientific  and  literary  perver- 
sion has  not  reached ;  and  scarcely  a  ridiculous  or 
odious  form  of  error  to  which  it  has  not  given  rise^ 
Were  these  motley  and  grotesque  figures,  formed 
by  perverted  genius,  only  intended  to  traverse  the 
rtage,  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  amusement, 
they  might  excite  less  of  our  attention;  but, 
considering  them,  as  their  framers  have  anxiously 
desired  to  make  them  be  considered,  as  guides  to 
knowledge,  and  as  rules  of  action,  every  lover  of 
human  happiness  will  regard  tjiem  with  more 
serious  and  indignant  feelings/  And  although 
their  influence  has  been  counteracted  by  means 
which  will  be  presently  mentioned,  they  have  yet 
poisoned  the  principles,  and  completed  the  ruin 
of  millions. 

Almost  every  successive  age  has  some  peculiarity 
in  the  style  and  manner  ot  its  philosophers  and 
vvritcrs;  some  particular  livery,  which  serves  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  times.     The  scientific 
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ttveiT  of  the  last  age  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fantastic 
patch-wort,  enriched  with  many  beautiful  and 
precious  materials,  but  deformed  by  the  mixture  of 
many  gaudy  colours  and  false  ofriaments.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  reckon  that  continual  prating 
about  the  "  energies  and  progress  of  Mind,"  the 
"  triumph  of  Reason,"  the  "  omnipotence  of  Plii- 
losophy,"  the  "  perfectibility  of  Man,"  &c.  &c, 
which  Was  never  before  so  loud  and  frequent  j 
which  has  been  employed,  with  particular  volubi- 
lity and  success,  by  infidel  philosophers;  and  which, 
amidst  continual  and  abundant  refutations,  is  yet 
clamorous  and  obtnisiTe. 

/  12.  Ilie  period  under  review  may  be  pronounced 
tHE  AGE  OF  CHRisriAs  SciENCE.  This  13  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  the  last 
particular!  for,  after  all  the  attacks  of  infidelity, 
and  of  theoretical  philosophy,  the  Religion  of 
Christ,  when  contemplated  through  the  mediumi 
if  science,  has  had  a  complete  and  unprecedented 
triumph  during  this  period.  It  has  been  often 
objected  to  Christianity,  that  it  is  unfa\ourable  ttt 
the  progress  of  knowledge;  that  it  discourages 
scientific  enterprize;  that  it  is  inimical  to  free  m- 
quiry,  and  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  minds  of 
men  in  blindness  and  thraldom.  The  history  of 
the  last  concurs  with  that  of  many  preceding  cen- 
turies, in  demonstrating  that  the  very  reverse  of 
what  the  objection  states  is  the  truth.  Christian 
nations,  during  the  period  in  question,  have  been, 
of  all  others,  most  remarkable  for  favouring  the 
advancement  of  liberal  knowledge.  In  those  coun- 
tries  in  which  Religion  has  e^tisted  in  its  greatest 
purity,  and  has  enjoyed  the  most  general  preva- 
feitce,  literature  and  science  have  been  most  ex- 
tensively .and  successfully  cultivated.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  among  all  the  profestion* 
denominated  leamedf  the  cUrical  pioresuon  wxf 
VOL.  11.  «K 
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be  considered  as  having  furnished  as  many,  if 
not  more  authors  of  distinction  than  any  other. 
And  if  we  join  to  the  clergy  those  lay-authors  who 
have  been  no  less  eminent  as  Christians  than  as 
scholars,  the  predominance  of  learning  and  talents 
on  the  side  of  Religion  will  appear  too  great  to  ad- 
mit of  comparisoUy^ 

But  this  is  not  all: — As  the  last  century  is  re- 
markable for  having  furnished  an  unprecedented 
number  of  attacks  on  Revealed  Religion,  through 
the  medium  of  science ;  so  it  is  also  no  less  re- 
markable   for  having  derived  much  support   to 
Revelation,  and  much  valuable  illustration  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  from  the  inquiries  of  philosophers 
and  the  observations  of  travellers.     Manv  of  the 
discoveries  made  in  mechanical  and  chemical  phi- 
losophy, during  this  period,  have  served  to  elu- 
cidate and  confirm  various  parts  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.   Every  sober  and  well-directed  inquiry 
into  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  of  the  globe 
we  inhabit,  has  been  found  to  corroborate  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  De- 
luge, the  Dispersion,  and  other  important  events 
recorded  in  the  sacred  volume.     To  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  reports  of  voyagers  and  travel- 
lers, within  this  period,  have  no  less  remarkably 
served' to  illustrate  the  sacred  records,  and  to  con- 
firm the  faith  of  Christians.     Never  was  there  a 
period  of  the  same  extent  in  which  so  much  light 
and  evidence  in  favour  of  Revelation  were  drawn 
from  the  inquiries  of  philosophy  as  in  that  which 
is  under  review:  nor  was  it  ever  rendered  so  ap- 
parent, that  the  information  and  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  volume  perfectly  harmoni2:e 
jvith    the   most   authentic   discoveries,    and    the 
Roundest  principles  of  science. 

13.  The  last  century  may  be  emphatically  caU 
led  TH£  AGE  OF  TRANSLATIONS. — "  Of  almost  evciy 
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other  kind  of  writing  the  ancients  have  left  i» 
models  which  all  succeeding  ages  have  laboured 
to  imitate;  hut  I'raiislation  may  justly  be  claimed 
by  the  moderns  as  their  own." — The  Gi-eeks,  so 
far  as  we  knmv,  achieved  nothing  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  this  department  of  literary  labour.  The 
Somans,  who  confessed  themselves  the  scholars 
of  the  Greeks,  made  a  few  versions  of  those  writ- 
ings which  they  followed  as  models;"  but  it  does 
not  appear  th.-tt  any  of  their  writers  grew  eminent 
by  translation;  and,  indeed,  it  was  probably  more 
frequent  to  translate  for  private  exercise  or  amuse' 
ment  than  for  fame. 

For  three  centuries  past  the  art  of  translation 
has  been  gradually  j;aining  ground  throughout  the 
literary  worl<l,  both  in  frequency  and  elegance.* 
But  the  extension  of  this  art,  in  both  these  re- 
spects, during  the  period  under  review,  was  so 
great  and  signal,  that  it  must  be  considered  as 
forming  a  remarkable  feature  ot  the  age. — Trans- 
lations trom  every  polished  language,  into  every 
other  of  this  character,  have  not  only  become  nu- 
merous, but  have  also  attained,  particularly  within 

j  Every  mm  in  Rrmc  who  ispirtJ  lo  (ht  pnise  of  liMiHure  thought 
it  ntxessarv  lo  Icini  Creei,  and,  ihrnfon,  ilood  in  lilile  need  of  traiia- 
Utions.  Tran&lalion.  however,  wu  not  whoily  ncglrcifd.  Dnmuic 
pocTm  could  be  understood  by  the  peojile  in  no  luigusge  but  Iheii  ownl 
mml  tlic  Rotnins  wen  sometimes  enicriuned  with  the  tngediri  of  En> 
RTPruEs,  and  ihe  comedlei  of  Mekasvkb.  Other  vrarki  were  uenc- 
limcs  aiicmpied :  in  no  dd  icholiail  there  ii  mention  of  k  Lalia  lUod, 
and  we  have  not  wli«lly  Irnt  Cicstto't  veruon  of  (he  poem  of  AuiTtil.— • 
Met.  ii.  No.  68. 

i  Cii.\L'CFK,  the  father  of  Engliih  poetry,  wa&  among  Ihe  Am  tr«iu> 
tatots  into  our  lanjpia^.  He  left  >  venkm  of  Boz-riu>  On  ttx  Cnn/ivw 
^  PUIutopb^,  which,  though  dull,  prosaic,  and  Lnekgint,  held,  ai  tliLt 
early  ]ii'rlcxl,  a  conspicuous  place.  Some  improvemcnl  m  the  an  of  tixnt- 
latiun  was  made  in  the  rt'iga  of  Queen  Elizabeth  i  but  >tiU  «ny  ihioK 
like  freedom  and  elegance  wa»  »«lUom  atwdned.  li  was  not  till  lowanfi 
the  dov  of  ihe  scvinircnth  century  chu  Ihi*  arc  bc^n  to  be  genenQji 
unde^^tood,  and  its  jiir^icr  [-tindples  rfduced  toptaciice.  Ilia  unticceiMiy 
lo  add,  thai,  aincc  iha>  umc  many  qieciment  of  translvion  havi^  beea 
prcKntL-d  10  llie  woild.  wlikh  uc  altogcthGi  unniujjlixl  in  liu  buuirji  cf' 
pTBteding  agej. 
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the  last  fifty  years,  a  degree  of  refinement  and  ex- 
cellence never  before  known  V  Versions  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Classics  have  especially  abound- 
ed during  the  period  in  question.  And  though 
this  circumstance  has  contributed  to  render  some 
knowledge  of  those  great  works  of  antiquity  more 
popular,  it  has  also  been  connected  with  the  de- 
cline of  Classic  Literature,  which  was  before  men- 
tioned. As  elegant  versions  increased  in  number 
and  circulation,  it  was  natural  that  the  originals 
should  become  gradually  more  neglected. 

The  number  and  excellence  of  modem  trans- 
lations may  be  considered  as  removing  one  of  the 
impediments  which  bar  the  way  to  science,  and 
as  diminishing  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
multiplicity  ot  languages.  But  the  length  to  which 
this  practice  is  now  carried  will  probsiDly  be  found 
to  discourage  the  study  of  languages,  to  diminish 
literary  industry,  and,  of  course,  to  render  know- 
ledge still  more  superficial. 

/'  14.  The  last  century  may  further  be  denominated 
THE  AGE  OF  LITERARY  HONOURS.  The  practice  of 
conferring  the  honours  of  literary  institutions  on 
individuals  of  distinguished  erudition,  commenced 
in  the  twelfth  century;  when  the  Emperor  Lotha- 
Rius,  having  found  in  Italy  a  copy  of  the  Roman 
Civil  Law,  ordained  that  it  should  be  publicly  ex- 
pounded in  the  schools:  and  that  he  might  give 
encouragement  to  the  study,  he  further  ordered, 
that  the  public  Professors  of  this  law  should  be 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Doctors/  Not  long 
afterwards  the  practice  of  creating  Doctors  was 
borrowed  from  the  Laxvyers  by  Divines,  who,  in 
their  schools,  publicly  taught  divinity,  and  con- 

/  The  first  person  created  a  Doctor,  after  this  ordinance  of  the  Empt" 
tor,  was  BuLCARus  Hugolxnvs*  who  was  greatly  distinguished  for  hif 
kaming  and  literary-  labour. 
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ferred  degrees  on  those  who  bad  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  thiB  Bcience," 

From  this  period  till  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  conferring  of  literary  honours 
was  generally  conducted  by  the  respectable  Univer* 
sities  of  Europe,  ta  a  cautious,  discriminating,  and 
judicious  manner.  And  even  in  the  former  half 
of  the  century  under  review,  these  honours  were 
bestowed  with  much  comparative  reserve  and  de- 
liberation." But  in  the  latter  half  of  this  period, 
the  practice  of  literary  institutions,  in  this  respect, 
was  materially  different.  As  the  students  in  these 
institutions  became  more  numerous,  and  literary 
characters  in  general  more  common.  Universities 
began  to  bestow  their  laurels  with  a  more  free  ar^ 
incautious  hand.  Genuine  erudition  and  talents 
began  to  be  less  considered  as  qualifications,  thati 
station,  popularity,  or  wealth.  By  these  mean^ 
collegiate  honours  have  become  by  far  more  cheap 
and  common,  during  the  period  under  review, 
than  in  any  former  age ;  but,  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  this,  they  have  also  become  less  v»> 
Juable  and  less  esteemed. 

The  same  remarks,  in  substance,  apply  to  men^ 
bership  in  literary  and  scientific  Societies.  Before 
the  eighteenth  century,  honours  of  this  kind  were 
conferred  on  few  or  none  but  those  who  wen 
eminent  for  learning  or  talents.  But  the  popular 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  artificial  state  fit 
society  which  dutinguish  the  last  age,  led  to  • 


m  Tti«  piMtux  of  coifcrrinj  dcgrCM  in  Dninity  w»i  [ir«  tdMKed 
in  the  univi-niiin  of  Simunia,  farit  anil  Orfani.—f<er  MaTIIKB'i  M^ 
raka  Cbriiti  Jmtricmt,  b-  iv.  p,  13*- 

n  It  u{cni;ukaUe  ihai  ihc  cflcbrMcd  Dr.  Sahucl  Johmow,  when 
lie  had  m^de  prat  ptfili.'li'rtoy  in  iiWriloir,  *(.uld  not  ob'ain  the  dtgHC 
of  Hatttr  of  Aru  fiooi  TtiiHt);  CollrKC.  Diibrm,  rbmigh  jiowctful  iMrrnt 
wu  mule  in  hii  behilf  for  iliu  piirpow.  Inunncri  of  ilia  failure  tif  •■>• 
plkationi  of  2  limilar  kLnd,  midc  in  (tiaut  of  '"  ' 

lippiUhfd  thMjoKmo*  wu  u  thv  i«u<mJ,  i 
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more  unsparing  distribution  of  honours  of  thi* 
kind ;  so  that  literary  and  scientific  associations,  at 
the  close  of  the  period  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
retrospect,  consisted  of  a  larger  number  of  membera 
than  ever  before,  and  more  particularly  of  members 
of  an  unqualified  and  inefficient  character. 

15.  The  eighteenth  century  was  pre-eminently 

THE  AGE  OF  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTERCOURSE. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  in  the  foregoing 
sheets,  that  the  extension  of  Commerce,  the  dis- 
coveries in  Geography,  and  the  improvements  in 
Navigation,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  in  the 
modes  of  travelling,  have  led  to  a  more  general 
intercourse  among  mankind  than  in  any  former 
period.  This  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  re^ 
public  of  letters.  In  all  preceding  ages,  learned 
men  were  in  a  great  measure  insulated.  Those  of 
one  country  knew  little  of  those  of  another;  and 
if  any  one  wish&d  to  obtain  more  particular  infor- 
mation concerning  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  an  individual,  or  a  nation,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  travelling  into  the  country 
with  which  he  sought  to  be  acquainted,  and  of 
making  personal  inquiry  for  this  purpose.  And 
even  after  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  the 
intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  learned 
world  was  so  small,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
that  some  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  cause 
of  knowledge  were  little  known  out  of  their  own 
country,  and  some  but  imperfectly  even  within 
these  limits. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  remarkably 
otherwise.  The  great  extension  of  the  art  of 
printing  in  this  period,  joined  with  the  circumstan* 
ces  above  stated,  have  brought  all  classes  of  men 
in  the  literary  world  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  especially  those  who  are  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  letters  and  science.    The  number 
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of  literary  Journals  in  every  part  of  Europe  ha* 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  fifty  years,  their 
plans  have  been  much  improved,  and  their  circula- 
tion prodigiously  extended;  learned  individuals 
and  societies  now  maintain  a  more  free  and  friendly 
correspondence  than  formerly;  the  great  improve- 
ments in  Post-ofiice  establishments,  within  this  pe- 
riod, have  facilitated,  to  an  unparalleled  degree,  the 
intercourse  between  distant  parts  of  the  earth;* 
foreigners  of  distinction  are  more  frequently  elected 
mernoers  of  academies  and  other  associations  of  a 
similar  kind;  Commerce,  as  its  channels  became 
multiplied  and  enlarged,  furnished,  at  once,  a  con- 
venient medium,  and  strong  incentives  to  literaiy 
intercourse;  the  great  increase  in  the  practice  of 
translating  respectable  works  into  alt  polished  Ian* 
guages,  has  also  served  to  render  books  of  value, 
and  their  authors,  more  generally  known; — to  all 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  increased  frequency 
and  extent  of  modern  travels,  have  been  decidedly 
fevourable  to  the  correspondence  of  learned  men, 
and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  works  and  characters  rf 
one  another.^ 

Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  character  of  the  century  to  which  we  have 
just  bidden  adieu.  The  picture  is  necessarily  exten* 
sivc  and  various;  and  the  features,  however  unskil* 
fully  sketched.are  presented  with  sufHcient  accuracy 

„  To  illiiMi^ni:  ihii  ninvk,  twn  or  ihrm  ficw  will  be  >Htcd  wlih  n* 
pnl  10  i>  'iii>'>  i>oit-nSiu  tttublUhiMni.  In  ITSfl  ibc  l^ondun  )iMt  arJ 
rived  one  'i":  «<  Kdinbto^^li  wiih  only  o»«  «u-[)«diiji  Londun  UttVr,  \tA 
thai  wai  idiin^iitd  to  ihr  Putt-Muln'-Ccnnal  on  office  Ijiuiocu.  Th* 
arrival  of  the  poii  wu  ihcn  miIt  onc«  ft  fonnight ;  now  li  ii  fix  limm 
a  week.  Tlic  potr  llwn  fii)|ilu)vl  Mil  ^}t  in  trunrlliiijt  from  Lnndon  to 
Edinburgh  I  now  li  cmployi  oiuy  ihm.  Thrn  <hc  null  producnl  no  rc- 
venitr  at  ntn  jitofii  lu  govcmntent,  but  WU  nclitr  ■  continual  chargti 
bill  the  mi  riui-  u(  i\\t  tK'il-olGcc  iu  iwotbnd,  fur  the  yrar  riuliug  n 
April,  1S(IJ,  nj./;H.1,791  IU  Jd.  ilrri>iig.<>iab<>ut:n».OOOdoUati.  A 
comipOTKling  icicicaiif  in  tominrjci^  and  liuiury  inietcourw  hu  t*kq| 
fUcciu  lUc  Muu  ^iiod,  in  klmMi  cvcij  catuvAttd  fon  of  tfaewsdiL 
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to  show  that  they  are  striking,  and  worthy  of  more 
minute  examination.  They  are  not,  indeed,  all  cal* 
culated  to  give  pleasure  to  the  benevolent  mind : 
some  are  distorted  and  disgusting,  and  a  few  heavy 
and  uninteresting ;  but  a  much  greater  number  are 
at  once  strong,  highly  illuminated,  and  pre-emi- 
nently engaging.  If  these  be  mingled,  as  in  most 
pictures  that  are  drawn  true  to  nature,  it  is  presumed 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  agreeable  features 
predominate  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  deli- 
neation of  a  former  period  of  similar  extent. 

Those,  therefore,  who  have  witnessed  the  close 
of  the  century  under  review,  have  indeed  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  as  an  highly  favoured 
generation.  Though  they  have  been  pained  with 
the  sight  of  some  degrading  retrocessions  in  human 
knowledge,  and  almost  stunned  with  the  noisy 
pretensions  of  false  philosophy,  they  have  seen,  at 
the  same  time,  improvements  in  science,  which 
their  fathers,  a  century  ago,  would  have  antici- 
pated with  astonishment,  or  pronounced  altoge- 
ther impossible.  They  have  seen  a  larger  por- 
tion of  human  society  enlightened,  polished,  and 
comfortable,  than  ever  before  greeted  the  eye 
of  benevolence.  They  have,  in  a  word,  witnes- 
sed, on  the  one  hand,  the  accession  of  honours 
to  science,  which  it  could  boast  in  no  former,  pe- 
riod ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  degree  of  usefulness 
reflected  from  science  to  economy  and  art,  no  less 
conspicuous  and  unrivalled.  The  lapse  of  another 
century  such  as  the  eighteenth— a  century  that 
should  bring  with  it  an  equal  amount  of  discoveries 
and  improvements,  and  present  an  equally  rapid 
increase  in  the  means,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, would  confer  an  aspect  on  systems  of  sci- 
ence, of  which  we,  at  present,  are  little  qualified 
to  judge.  Such  a  century  the  nineteenth  is  likely 
to  prove. 
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But  let  none  indulge  the  vain  dream  that  alt 
darkness  is  about  to  Be  banished  from  the  earthy 
and  that  human  nature  is  rapidly  hastening  to  per- 
fection. "  WTicn  the  phik)sophersof  the  seventeenth 
century  were  first  congregated  into  the  Royal  So* 
cicty^we  are  told  that  great  expectations  were  raised 
of  the  sudden  progress  of  useful  arts.  The  time  wasr 
supposed  to  be  near  when  engines  should  turn  by  ^ 
perpetual  motion,  and  beahh  be  secured  by  the 
universal  medicine  r  when  learning  should  be  fa-( 
cilitated  by  a  real  character,  and  commerce  ex- 
tended by  ships  which  could  reach  their  ports  in 
defiance  of  the  tempest.  But  that  time  never 
came.  The  Society  met  and  parted  without  any 
visible  diminution  of  the  miseries  of  life.  The 
gout  and  stone  were  still  painful ;  the  ground 
that  was  not  ploughed  brought  forth  no  har>'est ; 
and  neither  oranges  nor  grapes  could  grow  upon 
the  hawthorn."'  The  same  result,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted,  will  appear  at  the  close  of  the 
century  on  which  we  have  now  entered.  The 
advocates  of  the  sufn'tmacy  of  Reason  and  thu 
perfectibility  of  Man^  at  evevy  successive  retPOG- 
pect  of  human  affairs,  will  find  themselves  refuted 
and  confounded.  And  though  Science,  slowljr 
advancing  amidst  the  opposing  hosts  of  prejudice, 
mistaken  facts,  and  false  theories,  will  reach  far 
beyond  its  present  limits,  it  must  ever  fall  short  of 
those  extravagant  expectations  whicli,  founded  in 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  discarding  the 
dictates  of  experience,  cannot  avoid  proceeding 
in  error,  and  ending  in  disappointment. 

Philosophers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  !  your 
predecessors  of  the  past  age  have  bequeathed  to 
you  an  immeasurable  mass  both  of  good  and  evil. 
Contemplate  the  labours  and  the  progress  of  your 
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fathers,  and  be  animated  in  your  course !  Mark 
the  niistakes  of  those  deluded  and  presumptuous 
spirits  who  have  misled  and  eortupted  their  species^ 
and  learn  caution  and  wisdom  irom  their  errors ! 
Behold  how  much  has  been  done  by  patient  in- 
quiry, by  faithful  observation,  by  accurate  expe- 
riment, and  by  careful  analysis  and  induction;  but 
bow  little  by  fanciful  speculation,  by  the  dreams 
of  hypothesis,  by  vain  boasting,  or  by  waging 
war  against  Nature's  God !  Learn  to  distinguish 
that  Philosophy  which  is  the  friend  of  truth,  the 
handmaid  or  virtue,  the  humble  interpreter  of  Jeho- 
vah's works,  and  the  ornament  of  rational  minds, 
from  that  ignis  fatuus  which  shines  but  to  deceive, 
and  allures  but  to  destroy.  Remember  that  by- 
giving  yourselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  latter, 
you  can  gain  nothing  but  disappointment  aiid 
shame;  but  that  the  sober,  diligent,  and  perse- 
vering pursuit  of  the  former  is  the  plain  and  only 
road  to  those  discoveries  which  will  yet  further 
enrich  the  sciences;  to  those  improvements  which 
will  adorn  life;  to  those  practical  arts  which  will 
add  utility  to  ornament ;  and  to  that  substantial 
advancement  in  knowledge  which  the  enlightened 
and  benevolent  mind  anticipates  with  a  glow  oi 
delight. 
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NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  XIL 

Afttaphysical  Science  not  popular,  p.  3. 

The  disposition  to  undervalue  and  neglect  metaphysical 
science  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  characteristics  of  the 
last  age.  The  influence  of  this  disposition  is  more  extensive 
and  more  mischievous  than  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is 
unfavourable  to  strength  and  accuracy  of  reasoning;  has  a 
most  pernicious  eflPect  on  morals  and  religion,  and,  conse- 
quently, on  private  and  public  happiness.  When  a  man  de- 
clares tliat  he  has  no  taste  for  metaphysical  reading  and  in- 
quiries, he  pronounces  a  satire  on  his  own  mind ;  but  when 
he  ridicules  those  who  have  such  a  taste,  he  attempts  to  tram- 
ple on  the  dignity  and  the  happiness  of  his  species.  Such  per- 
sons surely  forget  that  some  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  interest  us  as  men,  as  scholars,  and  as  Christians,  can 
only  receive  a  correct  solution  by  means  of  metaphysical  prinr 
ciples. 

Des  Cahtes.  p.  3. 

Renes  Des  Cartes  was  bom  at  La  Have,  in  France,  Id 
1596,  and  educated  among  the  Jesuits.  His  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  human  mind  were  first  published  about  the  year 
1633,  and  soon  began  to  excite  much  attention  among  the 
learned.  For  a  number  of  years  before  his  death  he  re- 
sided chiefly  in  Holland.  Removing  to  Stockholm,  in  con-* 
sequence  of  an  invitation  given  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den, in  1649,  he  died  there  in  1650.  It  is  universally  known 
that  the  opinions  taught  by  this  great  man  long  fillra  an  ioH 
mense  space  in  the  philosophical  world. 


Locke,  p.  4. 

John  Locke  was  bom  at  Wrington,  near  Bristol,  in  Soudi** 
Britain,  in  the  year  1632.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity oi  Oxford,  which  he  entered  in  )  651.    After 
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the  university  he  studied  physic,  and  engaged  for  a  time  iu 
the  practice  of  this  profession.  In  1664  he  went  to  Germany^ 
as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  Knglish  envoy  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburgh.  In  1670  he  began  to  form  the 
pli^n  of  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understandings  which  he 
published  in  1690.  He  died  in  1704.  Of  the  vigorous  in- 
tellect, the  profound  and  extensive  views,  the  great  learning, 
and  the  excellent  character  of  this  celebrated  ^*  master  builder*' 
in  science,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  above  dates  are 
given  merely  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 

Erfvrs  a)id  Tendency  of  Lockz^s  Philosophy,  p.  6. 

While  ample  justice  i^  done  fb  Mr.  Locke's  genius;  whHa 
the  splendid  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  philosophy  of 
mind  is  readily  acknowledged ;  and  while  his  mtentions  are 
allowed  to  have  been  unexceptionably  pure ;  yet  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  his  writings  liave  not  done  mor^  fQ  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  scepticism  than  those  of  any  other  individual 
since  his  time.  This  effect  has  been  produced,  not  only  bv 
some  of  his  doctrines,  but  also  by  the  general  npirit  of  hm 
philosophy. 

In  tracing  all  our  ideas  to  two  sources,  sensation  and  rc^ 
flection^  he  imposed  on  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  by  a  plau- 
sihle,  but  most  deceitful  appearance  of  simplicity.  It  is  no 
less  true  in  the  phi1oso[)hy  of  the  mind  than  in  that  of  the 
physical  sciences,  that  attempts  to  simplify  and  generalize  may 
be  carried  not  only  further  than  tniili  will  warrant,  but  also 
to  a  seductive  and  mischievous  length.  Mr.  Locke  defines 
reflection  to  be  "  the  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own 
opcrau'ons,  and  the  manner  of  them."  'iliis  definition,  be- 
sides being  rather  descriptive  of  consciousness  than  of  refieC" 
fion^  embraces  a  more  important  error.  To  say  that  alt  our 
ideas  arc  ideas  either  of  sensation  or  reflection,  is  to  say  xhsit 
we  can  think  of  nothing  but  an  object  of  sense,  or  an  act  of 
our  9wn  minds.  But  is  this  truer  According  to  this  ac^. 
count,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  various  exercises  of  memory, 
of  imagination,  &c.  ?  This  philosopher,  also,  in  represent- 
ing ideas,  not  as  thoughts  in  the  mind,  nor  yet  the  external 
objects  of  thought;  but  as  intermediate,  occult  images^ 
which  alone  the  mind  contemplates,  gave  countenance  to  a 
principle  from  which  the  most  dangerous  and  absurd  inferences 
have  since  been  made.    The  whole  controversy  t^bout  innate 
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idtms^  if  Mr.  Locu  luuformly  employs  this  phrase  in  the^aine 
tense,  is  a  /war  of  words.  If  an  idea  be  an  object  of  thought 
whicii  intervenes  between  the  mind  and  the  thing  perceived, 
none  can,  or  e?er  did»  suppose  that  ideas  are  innate  in  this  sense. 
Ta  assert  that  the  mind  has  such  innate  ideas,  would  be  to 
represent  it  as  thinking  before  it  thinks,  and  acting  before  it 
acts. — From  these  and  other  erroneous  principles  taught  by 
this  great  philosopher,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  doctiines 
firom  which  he  would  have  sluiink  with  abhorrence  must  ne- 
cessarily result;  and  the  history  of  metaphysical  science  sinca 
his  time  evinces  how  mischievous  is  erior,  when  supported 
by  the  authority  of  such  a  mind  as  that  which  produced  the 
im  the  Human  Understanding. 


Hume.  p.  9. 

David  Hums,  die  celebrated  metaphysician  and  historian, 
was  bom  in  Kdinburgh,  in  the  year  1711.  He  was  designed 
for  the  law  by  his  friends,  but  having  no  inclination  himself 
to  that  profession,  he  applied  to  business,  and  in  1734  be- 
came a  clerk  to  a  merchant  at  Bristol.  Soon  afterwards  lio 
went  to  France,  where  he  wrote  his  Treatisi  of  llummi  Na^ 
#Mir,  which  was  published  at  London  in  1739.  Between  this 
period  and  his  death  he  travelled  into  Italy,  Germany,  and 
again  into  France.  His  Moral  Essays  wcit!  published  in 
1 742 ;  his  Political  Discourses^  and  his  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Morals,  in  1 752 ;  his  Natural  Histmy  of 
Religion  in  1756  ;  and  his  History  of  England  was  com- 
pleted in  1761.    He  died  in  1776. 


Philosophy  of  Hume.  p.  9. 

Mr.  Hume  taught  that  all  the  perceptions  of  the  human 
mind  resolve  themselves  into  two  classes,  viz.  impressiotis  and 
ideas;  comprehending  under  the  former  all  our  sensations, 
passions,  and  emotions;  and  under  the  latter  the  feint  images 
of  these,  when  we  remember  or  imagine  them.  Our  ideas^ 
in  the  opinion  of  this  philosopher,  are  all  copied  from  our 
impressions,  the  former  difieiing  from  the  hitter  only  in  being 
weaker  perceptions.  *<  He  adopted  Locke*s  account  6S  the 
origin  of  our  ideas,  and  from  that  principle  inferred,  that  wm 
]>ave  no  idea  of  substance^  corporeal  or  qnritual;  no  idea  of 
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power;  no  other  idea  of  a  cause,  but  that  it  is  something  ant0r 
cedent,  and  constantly  conjoined  to  that  which  we  call  its 
fcfFects;  in  a  word,  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing 
tut  our  sensations,  and  the  operations  of  mind  of  which  we  are 
conscious,"  and  that  nothing  else  exists. — Reii>^ s  Essays^  II. 

But  though  Mr.  Hume's  fundamental  doctrines  were  chtia 
extravagant  and  absurd ;  and  though  his  philosophy,  felsely  ao 
called,  leads  to  the  most  unlimited  scepticism,  as  he  doubden 
inten(led  it  should;  yet  both  he  and  Bishop  Berkeley  ren- 
dered important  service  to  metaphysical  science.  The  mode 
in  which  they  discussed  their  very  errors  and  absurdities  con- 
tributed to  confer  on  this  branch  of  philosophy  a  perspicuity 
and  precision,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  study- 
ing the  human  mind. 

On  the  subject  of  causation  Mr.  Hume  has  thrown  new 
light.  Some  of  his  reasonings,  indeed,  on  this  subject,  were 
suggested  by  Malebranche,  and,  even  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  l)y  Bacon  and  Hobbes.  Ideas,  also,  similar  to  some 
of  those  which  he  advanced,  were  thrown  out  by  Barrow, 
Butler,  Berkeley,  and  others.  But  Mr.  Hume  has  the 
merit  of  having  first  clearly  shown  to  philosophers,  chat  oar 
common  language,  with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  is  merely 
analogical ;  and  that,  if  there  be  any  links  among  physical 
events,  they  must  for  ever  remain  invisible  to  us.  Nor  is  the 
justness  of  (his  doctrine  to  be  doubted  on  account  of  the 
sceptical  inferences  which  its  author  has  deduced  from  it:  his 
error,  in  this  case,  docs  not  so  much  lie  in  his  premises  as  in 
the  cr)nciusi()ns  which  he  draws  from  them.  In  fact,  if  this 
part  of  his  system  be  admitted ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we 
admit  the  autliority  of  that  principle  of  the  mind  which  leads 
tis  to  refer  every  event  to  an  efficient  cause;  his  doctrine  con- 
ducts us  to  a  result  more  sublime,  more  &vourable  to  piety, 
and  more  consistent  with  sound  philosophy,  than  the  opi- 
nion commonly  held  on  this  subject. — Sec  Stewart'^  J^hir 
Ipsophj/  of  Mind ^  Notes  C  and  D. 


Dr.  Re  ID.  p.  10. 

Thomas  Reid,  D.  D.  was  bom  at  Strachan,  in  Kincar- 
dineshire, Nonh-Britain,  April  26,  HIO.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,,  and  for  a  number  of  yean 
held  the  pastoial  charge  of  the  Congregation  of  New-Machar, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  d)at  city.    He  was  chosen  Professor 
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ef  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1763<j 
His  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Prirwiples  of 
Common  Sense^  was  punished  in  1764;  his  Essays  on  the 
Inteilectual  Powers  of  Man,  in  1785 ;  and  his  Essays  on  the 
Active  Powers^  in  1788.  He  died  October  7,  1796,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age.  Few  men,  since  the  days  of  Locke^ 
have  discovered  talents  more  eminently  fitted  to  explore  the 
regions  of  mind  -than  this  philosopher.  f 


Dr.  Re  id's  Philosophy,  p.  It. 

Besides  the  doctrine  of  perception^  stated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  page.  Dr.  Re  id's  system  is  distinguished  by  « 
view  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  sources  of  our 
ideas,  which  differs  considerably  from  the  systems  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Instead  of  dividing  the  intellectual  powers  into 
simple  apprehension^  judgment  and  reasonings  as  the  greater 
number  of  metaphjrsical  writers  have  done  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  he  considers  this  division  as  far  from  embracing 
all  the  phenomena  of  mind.  He  does  not,  indeed,  attempt 
a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding; but  supposes  that  there  are  at  least  nine;  viz. 

1.  The  powers  we  have  by  means  of  our  external  senses. 

2.  Memory.  3.  Conception.  4.  The  powers  of  resolving 
and  analysing  complex  objects,  and  compounding  those  which 
are  more  simple.  5.  Judging.  6.  Reasoning.  7.  Taste. 
8.  Moral  perception.  9.  Consciousness. — Each  of  these  he 
supposes  to  be  an  original  and  distinct  power,  not  resolvable 
into  any  one  or  more  of  the  rest. 

lliis  may  be  pronounced  an  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  metaphysical  science.  Incalculable  injury  has  b^n  done 
to  various  branches  of  philosophy  by  injudicious  attempts  to 
reduce  numerous  facts  and  principles  to  one  or  two  chsses, 
when  they  Jo  not  admit  of  such  plausible  simplification,  and 
when  they  can  be  considered  with  advantage  only  in  detail. 
ITic  progress  of  medical  scieiKC  has  been  retarded  by  too  close 
an  adherence  to  systems  of  nosological  arrangement.  Che- 
mical philosophy  may  also  be  said  to  have  been  disserved  by 
premature  attempts  to  form  a  regular  classification  of  its  phe- 
nomena. Metaphysicians  have  fallen  into  a  similar  mistake. 
One  writer  on  the  human  mind  tells  us  that  all  its  operations 
may  be  explained  by  referring  them  to  sensation  and  rti/lectum. 
Anodicr  would  dcnve  all  our  ideas  from  sensation  only ;  while 
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a  third  wohUI  account  for  every  intellectual  exercise^  by  aacrilM 
ing  them  to  vibrations  of  a  stronger  or  weaker  kind.  Thoii^ 
some  of  these  writers  approach  nauch  nearer  to  the  true  doc* 
trine  of  mind  than  others,  tlicy  are  all  erroneous;  and  manT 
of  tlicir  mistakes  arise  from  aiming  at  a  simplicity  of  whkn 
the  subject  does  not  admit.  The  works  of  the  Author  of 
Nature  can  be  contemplated  by  us  only  in  detail  t  and  the  pro* 
cess  of  generalization,  though  always  plesising  to  human  pride, 
and  sometimes,  in  a  degree,  just  and  useful;  yet,  when  car- 
ried beyond  a  certain  lengtli,  is,  doubtless,  calculated  to  de- 
ceive the  inquirer,  and  to  countenance  the  most  inischievoua 
errors. 

Dr.  Re  ID  was  enabled  to  present  the  improved  views  of 
the  science  of  mind,  which  his  works  contain,  by  pursuing  a 
method  of  inquiry  which  he  first  applied  to  this  subject.  1*he 
inductive  plan  of  mvestigation,  recommended  by  Bacon,  had 
been  long  before  applied  to  the  physical  sciences;  and  a  few 
writers,  from  the  beginning  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  explore^ 
on  similar  principles,  the  phenomena  of  the  intellectual  workl. 
But  Dr.  Reed  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  first  person  *^  who 
conceived  justly  and  clearly  the  analogy  between  these  two 
difierent  branches  of  human  knowledge ;  defining  with  pre- 
cision the  distinct  provinces  of  Observation  and  ot  ReflecdoD^ 
in  furnishing  tlie  data  of  all  our  reasonings  concemii^  Mat- 
ter and  Mind;  and  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  a.  careful 
separation  between  the  phenomena  which  they  respectively 
exhibit,  while  we  adhere  to  the  same  mode  of  philosophizing^ 
in  investigating  the  laws  of  each." — Stewart'j  Zjfe  qf 
Reid,  p.  48. 

y>.  Reid'^  L^se  fifthc  Phrase  Comnwn  Sense,  p.  12. 

"  One  of  the  first  writers  who  introduced  the  phrase  Cotn* 
mon  Sense  Into  the  technical  or  appropriate  language  of  Lo- 
gic, was  Father  Buffier,  in  a  book,  entitled,  Traite  dcs 
J^rcmitrcs  reritcs.  It  has  since  been  adopted  by  sevcr.il  au- 
thors of  note  in  Great-Britain,  particularly  by  Dr.  Reid,  Dr. 
Oswald,  and  Dr.  Beattie;  by  all  of  whom,  however,  I 
am  afraid,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  has  been  employed  without 
a  due  attention  to  precision.  'J^hc  last  of  these  writers  uses 
it  to  denote  that  power  by  which  the  mind  perceives  the  truth 
of  any  intuitive  proposiuon,  whether  it  be  au  axiom  of  ab« 
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tttact  science,  or  a  statement  of  some  fact  resting  on  the  im-* 
mediate  information  of  consciousness,  of  perception,  or  of  me- 
mory ;  or  one  of  those  fundamental  laws  of  belief  which  are  im- 
plica  in  the  application  of  our  faculties  to  the  ordinary  business 
of  life.  'Hie  same  extensive  use  of  the  word  may,  I  believe,  be 
found  in  the  other  authors  just  mentioned.  But  no  authority 
can  justify  such  a  laxity  in  the  employment  of  language  in  plii* 
losophical  discussions:  for  if  mathematical  axioms  be  (as  they 
manifcstty  and  indisputably  are)  a  class  of  propositions  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  otiier  kinds  of  inruirivr  truths  now  de- 
scril)ed,  why  refer  them  all  indiscriminately  tf>.the  same  prin- 
ciple in  our  constitution?  If  this  phrase,  therefore,  be  at  all 
retained,  precision  rc(|uircs  that  it  should  l)e  cinployed  in  a 
more  limited  acceptation;  and  accordinpjy,  in  the  works  un- 
der our  consideration,  it  is  appropriated  most  frequently^ 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  to  that  class  of  intuitive 
truths  which  I  liavc  already  called  fundannnial  laws  of  be^ 
liff.  When  thus  restricted,  it  conveys  a  notion  unambiguous 
at  least,  and  definite;  and,  consequently,  the  question  about 
its  propriety  and  impropiicty  turns  entirely  on  the  coincidence 
of  this  definition  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  employed 
in  ordinary  discourse.** 

**  I  have  said  that  the  question  about  the  propriety  of  the 
phrase  Common  Saise^  as  employed  by  philosophers,  must 
be  decided  by  an  ap|>eal  to  general  practice :  for  although  ic 
be  allowable,  and  even  necessary,  for  a  philosopher  to  limit 
the  acceptation  of  words  wliich  are  employed  vaguely  in  com- 
mon discouisc,  it  is  always  dangerous  to  give  to  a  word  ar 
scientific  meaning  essentially  ditFcrent  from  that  in  whicii  it  is 
usually  understood.  It  has,  at  least,  the  clFect  of  misleading 
those  who  do  not  enter  deeply  into  the  subject;  and  of  giving 
a  paradoxical  appearance  to  doctrines  wliich,  if  expressed  in 
more  unexceptionable  terms,  would  be  readily  admitted.*' 

**  It  appears  to  me  that  this  has  actually  happened  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  The  phrase  Common  Smme^  as  it  is  genexally 
understood,  is  neatly  synonymous  with  Mother^wit ;  denot- 
ing that  degree  of  sagacity  (dci)ending  ptirtly  on  original  ca« 
pacity,  and  partly  on  |x;rsonal  ex|)eriem*e  and  observation) 
which  ipialihes  an  individual  for  those  simple  and  essential 
occupations  winch  all  men  are  called  on  to  exercise  habitually 
by  their  common  tiatuie.  In  this  acceptation  it  is  opposed  to 
tliose  mental  acquirements  which  are  <ieiived  from  a  legular 
education,  and  from  the  study  of  books;  and  refers  not  to 
the  speculative  convictions  of  the  understanding,  but  tp  tha( 
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prudence  and  discretion  which  arc  the  foundation  of  success- 
ful conduct.  Such  is  the  idea  which  Pope  annexes  Co  the 
word,  when,  speaking  of  good  sense,  (which  means  only  % 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  common  sense)  he  calls  it 

«*  The  gift  of  Heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  faiily  worth  the  seven." 

*'  To  speak,  accordingly,  of  appealing  from  the  coaclu- 
sions  of  philosophy  to  common  sense,  had  the  appearance,  to 
title-page  readers,  of  appealing  from  the  verdict  of  the  learned 
to  the  voice  of  the  multitude ;  or  of  attempting  to  silence  free 
discussion,  by  a  reference  to  some  arbitrary  and  undefinablc 
standard,  distinct  from  any  of  the  intellectual  powers  hitbeno 
enumerated  by  logicians.  Whatever  countenance  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  by  some  writers  to  such  an  inter* 
pretation  of  this  doctrine,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  none 
is  aflForded  by  the  works  of  Dr.  Reid.  The  standard  to 
which  he  appeals  is  neither  the  creed  of  a  particular  sect,  nor 
the  inward  light  of  enthusiastic  presumption ;  but  that  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  without  which  all  the  business  of 
the  world  would  immediately  cease;  and  the  substance  of 
his  argument  amounts  merely  to  this — that  those  essential 
laws  of  beli«:f  to  which  sceptics  have  objected,  when  con- 
sidered in  conuection  with  our  scientific  reasonings,  are  im- 
plied in  every  step  wc  take  as  active  beings;  and,  if  called  ia 
question  by  any  man  in  iiis  practical  concerns,  ^would  expose 
him  universally  to  tlic  charge  of  insanity." — Stewart'a  Life 
of  Reid,  p.  118—120. 

Leibnitz,  p.  14. 

GoDFRED  William  Leibnitz  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  in 
Saxony,  in  the  year  lu46.  He  was  a  prodigy  of  learning, 
had  an  astonishing  memory,  and  possessed  great  vigour  and 
versatility  of  talents.  His  works  arc  very  voluminous.  His 
doctrines  concerning  the  mind  may  be  gathered  from  his 
T/itodiceaf  publislied  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  system  of  philosophy  taught  in  this  work  was 
designed  pardy  in  emendation  of  the  Cartesian,  and  partly  in 
opposition  to  the  Newtonian.  Leibnitz  retained  the  subtle 
matter,  die  universal  plenitude,  and  the  vortices  of  Des. 
Cartes,  but  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  philosopher. 
But  against  Sir  Isaac  Newton  his  scientific  warfare  was 
frincipally  directed. — He  died  in  the  year  17 16* 
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Wolfe,  p.  17. 


Christian  Wolfe,  a  native  of  BresIaUt  in  Germany, 
was  born  in  the  year  1 679.  He  was  a  follower  of  Leibnitz, 
and  wrote  largely  in  defence  of  his  philosophical  opinions. 
At  the  age  of  26  Wolfe  had  acquired  so  much  reputation 
tt  to  be  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Halle,  and  soon  afterwards  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  ge- 
neral in  the  same  institution.  His  famous  work,  entitled, 
TAmtghts  on  God^  tl^  Worlds  and  the  Human  SauL  in  which 
his  metaphysical  doctrines  are  delivered,  was  published  in 
1719.  Accused  of  heresy,  on  account  of  his  holding  the 
doctrine  of  necessitif^  and  some  other  obnoxious  opinions,  be 
was  banished  from  the  Prussian  dominions  in  1723.  For  a 
number  of  years  after  this  event  Germany  was  filled  with  dis« 
pures  concerning  his  opinions,  and  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received;  and  the  names  of  IVolfians  and  Anti-Wolfians  were 
every  where  heard.  In  1732,  the  current  of  public  opinioil 
tummg  in  his  fevour,  he  was  recalled  from  his  exile,  and  ap- 
pointed Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Halle.  In  1745 
he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Chanrellor  of  the  University, 
and  created  a  Baron,  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.-^He  died  m 
1754. 


Stahl'j  Doctrine  conctming  the  Mind.  p.  17, 

Contemporary  with  Wolfe  was  the  celebrated  Georgs 
Ernest  Stahl,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Halle.  He  was  distinguished  not  so  much  by  any  new  doc-> 
trine  concerning  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  mind  (for  it 
is  even  uncertain  what  were  the  opinions  which  he  held 
dn  this  subject),  as  by  entertaining  the  singular  idea,  that  the 
soul  presicfes  over,  and  governs  the  whole  economy  of  the 
body,  both  in  health  and  disease*  To  the  will  he  referred  all 
the  vital  functions,  and  contended,  that  if  there  be  instances 
in  which  we  will  an  effect,  without  being  able  to  make  it  aa 
object  of  attention,  it  is  possible  that  what  we  call  vital  and 
involuntary  motions  may  be  the  consequences  of  our  own 
thought  and  volition.  He  supposed  that  the  in6uence  of  the 
soul  IS  extended  to  every  part  of  the  system  by  means  r^  the 
nerves;  and  that,  when  their  action  is  impeded  or  deranged, 
disease  is  the  unavoidable  consequence.    I'hese  opinions  of 
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Stahl  were  adopted,  particularly  by  a  number  o 
philosophi th  in  different  parts  of  Euroivi;  but  at  th< 


of  medical 
ic  close  of 

the  century  tlicrc  were  few  or  none  who  professed  an  ad- 
herence to  them. 


Hartley'*'  Philosophy,  p.  17. 

It  is  asserted,  in  tlic  above-mentioned  page,  that  Dr.  Hart- 
ley derived  his  doctrine  of  vibration  from  Newton.  The 
truth  is,  that  Dr.  William  Briggs,  who  instructed  New- 
ton in  anatomy,  api>ears  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught 
the  doctrine  of  nervous  vibrations.  This  lie  did  in  his  Nova 
risionis  Theoria^  published  in  1682.  Newton,  taking  the 
idea  from  him,  sugg(\sts  it,  not  as  a  fixed  opinion,  hut  as  a 
modest  query  (see  2:id  query,  subjoined  to  his  Optics),  whe- 
tlier  "  vision  is  effected  ciiiefly  by  the  vibrations  of  an  clastic 
medium,  excited  in  the  bottom  of  thp  eye  by  the  rays  of 
light,  and  propagated  along  the  solid,  pellucid,  and  uniform 
capillamcnts  of  the  optic  nerve?  And  whether  hearing  is 
effected  by  the  vibrations  of  the  same  or  of  some  other  me- 
dium, excited  by  tlic  tremor  of  the  air  in  tlie  auditory  nerves^ 
and  propagated  along  the  solid,  pellucid,  and  uniform  capilla- 
menis  of  those  nerves  ?"  And  so  with  regard  to  the  other 
senses.  What  was  thus  suggested  by  Newton  became  a 
fundamental  principle  in  Hartley's  system,  and  has  beea 
considered  by  him  and  his  followers  as  placed  on  the  high 
ground  of  demonstration. 


Kant^*  Phihsophj. 

Immanukl  Kakt  was  born  in  1724,  and  is  still  living. 
His  phi!oso{)hy  has  excited  almost  as  much  attention  as  that 
of  WoLFi:  did  eighty  years  ago,  and  lias  called  forth  the  ta-r 
lents  of  many  ot  the  most  eminent  men  of  Germany,  for 
and  against  it.  ]>esidcs  those  wlio  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  distinguished  partizans  in  this  controversy,  there  are 
some  others  wortliy  of  notice,  jon.  (jottii.  Kuhte,  of 
Jeni;  Professor  i>i)RN,  of  I^Mpsit ;  IVofossor  Bkck,  of  Ro- 
stock; and  the  Rev.  Geo.  Sam.  Mellin,  of  Magdeburg, 
have  written  largely  and  ably  in  defence  of  the  Kantian  doc* 
trine;  while  FruER,  Kberfiard,  Prof<rssor  7'i edema nn, 
and  Professor  Ma  as,  have  been  equally  conspicuous,  zealous 
and  able  in  opposition  to  this  far- tamed  system. 
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Helvetius.  p.  28. 

Claude  Adrian  Hklvetius  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  the 
year  1715.  In  the  year  1758  he  puHhical  his  first  work, 
entitled,  V Esprit,  which,  on  account  of  its  nthci.stiial  prin- 
ciples, was  condemned  by  tlie  Parhamcnt  of  Paris.  The 
cxlium  wliich  he  incurred  hereby  induced  him  to  visit  Kng- 
land  in  17G l,  and  from  thence  he  wen:  to  Prussia,  where  he 
was  very  favourably  received  by  the  king.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  led  a  retired  life  in  the  country,  and  died  in  1771. 
His  treatise  on  Man^  formed  on  the  same  principles  with  his 
first  work,  was  published  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Ho 
wrote  a  poem,  in  six  cantos,  entitled,  I^  Bonhnir^  which 
was  published  in  1772.  Helvetius  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  advocates  for  that 
system  of  viatcrialism^  and  of  at/itisdcal  nxcrics,  usually 
called  the  furj}  philosophy/. 


Edwards,  p.  30. 

An  ingenious  and  learned  friend,  on  reading  the  assertion, 
in  the  above-mentioned  jwge^hat  **  Piesident  Edwards  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  Calvinist  wlio  avowed  his  belief 
so  fully  and  thoroughly  in  the  doctrine  of  moial  necessity  as 
his  book  indicates,'*  made  the  following  remaiks: 

**  You  have  mistaken  the  fact  with  reference  to  President 
Kdwards.  His  great  mind  was,  indeed,  nobly  exercised  ia 
the  defence  of  uucli.  He  appears  an  original  in  the  inven- 
tion of  arguments  against  his  adveisaries,  hut  not  in  discover* 
jng  the  truths  whicii  he  stares  respecting  the  liberty  of  the 
Will.  'J'he  conivxtion  between  motives  and  volitions,  the 
liberty  of  choice  in  man,  and  the  necessity  of  the  futurition 
of  human  voluntary  actions;  in  short,  every  |)art  of  moral 
necessity  consistent  with  fice  agency,  was  embraced  and  un* 
4lrrstood  before  his  day,  although  not  so  successfully  demon- 
vtrated  as  by  him.  You  should  have  taken  notice  of  hfs 
son,  Jonathan  Kdv/ards,  D.  D.  late  iVc^ident  of  Unioa 
College,  in  Schcnectaily.  He  was  an  able  metaphysician, 
icv  works  in  the  Kngli>i»  language  discover  more  pcnetratioa 
Xhan  Jiis  book  on  ilie  Liberty  oj  tlw.  II  ttt.** 

On  the  reputation  of  these  two  American  divines,  thecha* 
ractcr  of  cur  country,  with  respect  to  metaphysical  scieooe. 
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may  honourably  rest.  The  father,  considering  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  he  was  educated  and  spent  his  \\fc^  was  truly 
a  prodigy  of  taienfs.  For  acuteness  and  extent  of  compre- 
hension, and  fervour  of  piety,  he  has  Iiad  but  few  equals  be- 
longing to  any  age.  The  son  very  much  resembled  his  fe* 
ther,  in  talents,  in  piety,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  his  h'fe. 

Materialism,  p.  3K 

The  same  friend  who  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note, 
commimicated  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  3/a- 
ierialismy  which  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  insert- 
ing at  length  in  this  place. 

"  Numerous  are  the  advocates  of  the  material  system.  In 
order  to  enforce  our  belief  in  its  doctrines,  conjecture  and  in- 
genuity have  done  their  best.  And,  after  all,  great  must  be 
the  faith,  or  rather  the  credulity,  of  those  who  can  believe  it. 

"  If  we  arc  to  account  for  all  the  varieties  of  thought 
tipon  mechanical  principles,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  subject  in  the  light  of  known  mechanical  laws.  Whe- 
ther we  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  the  nerves  are  like  fiddle- 
strings,  or  tliat  they  arc  full  of  a  medullary  substance  capable 
of  vibrations,  tjie  fundamental  principle  of  matejialism  is  one. 
•  The  vibrations  of  matter  produce  thought.' — On  this  theory 
it  may  be  obsci  vcd — 

"  ] .  It  never  has  been  proved  that  there  are  such  vibra- 
tions. It  is  a  mere  hypothesis.  It  may  serve  for  specula- 
tion; but  to  built  a  system  on  such  a  basis  is  credulity,  not 
philosophy. 

"  2.  Granting,  for  argument's  sake,  the  existence  of  vi- 
brations, there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  vibration 
and  thought.  If  tlicre  is  not,  there  must  be  another  hy- 
pothesis introduced,  viz.  *  There  maij  he  a  connection  be- 
tween vibrations  and  thought.*  Upon  this  hyi>othesis  I  should 
be  glad  to  sec  Dr.  Priestley  or  Dr.  Darwin  give  us  a 
poem  or  dissertation  upon  the  thoughts  of  the  Harpsichord 
%vhile  the  strings  arc  vibrating  at  tljc  touch  of  a  lady's  finger; 
or  upon  the  grave  speculations  of  a  mill-pond  while  the  l)oyt 
at  play  are  throwing  stones  into  it. 

"  3.  Suppose  1  again  grant,  for  further  argument's  saie, 
tiiis  hypothesis  to  the  mateiialists.  It  will  be  neccssaiy  to 
show  that,  in  vibrations,  considered  abstractedly,  there  is  such 
a  variety  in  kind  and  degree  as  corresponds  exacriy  with  all 
the  varieties  of  thought. 
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"  There  arc  at  least  (en  iludnrl  intcllccmat  powers.  Not 
one  of  thetc  c;m  he  ucLuunieJ  for  by  one  or  more  of  tht 
otiieis,  'Hi,.-;  jLu,  1.  I'hc  powers  wliicii  we  have  by  meant 
of  our  five  >.ij;l..  'Z,  Allcmion.  3.  Memory.  4.  Abstrat- 
tion.  -5.  Jl  i.';!^.  i>.  Reasciniiig.  7.  'iaiic,  8.  Powers  of 
moral  percej-i..  -.:.  5.  CunsciousDcss.  10.  Conception.  Each 
of  these  is  i.!  [niti,  iiinl  a  dtslinci  source  of  iiJcas.  'llie  active 
powers,  Dioii.  ^<.r,  aic  nutncroBtj  and  the  mind,  socoiiui. 
tuicd,  is  cu;  .:i  Ic  cil'  a  \j.si  ^'<triciy  of  thuuglits,  differing  ia 
kind  and  de^: :. .  l>o  vibraiioni  anoid  an  eijual  vaiicty  ?  No: 
i(  is  not  [josm:  !■  [hn;  ihcrc  Si'iould  be  any  more  iban  two  kinds 
of  vibration^  In  i  uiiifoitn  cl.-iitic  mcliuin.  1.  They  mav  be 
quick  or  sliuv.  :;.  I  licy  may  be  strung  or  weak.  'Jiiese 
kinds  admit  of  vailous  degrees;  and  (his  is  all  the  variety  of 
which  the  l.iws  <ji  nwtier  (however  finely  organized  the  00* 
chine)  will  ^ilinii.  Now,  he  must  ceruiitly  be  ignorant  of 
bis  own  mer.[.i!  u{>er:vt:o[is,  or  of  the  laws  of  motion  in  tnal* 
tcr,  who  cz.i\  l:c  pcrnuadcd  of  an  exact  cormpondcncc  of  ih* 
one  to  the  '■■a.^v,.  Ccnainly  credulity  never  appeared  more 
conspicuou-s  i;i  iL-:  itcvoii.-ni  uf  Popuh  supeixiiiiou  than  it 
does  in  the  ,1  li'tJiLs  and  believers  of  the  material  syslcm! 

"  ^Jiall  k  ilji^uiniis  in  an  clastic  medium  be  stippfwcd  to  ac- 
count  fur  all  ili--  mi^iniil  powers,  intdlcclujl  and  uclive^  I'm 
all  these  nut  ul  tiiL-  (jut-^tiou  e:(cepi  one  class,  viz,  thepowers 
we  /uim  bi)  our  tj urnal  sensct,  and  even  then  there  a  a  na- 
nifest  (lispuriiy.  Had  wc  noscmacinns  tut  tho*c  of  Jiearingf  ' 
this  iheciy  Muiild  not  be  SO  coniemptiblc.  'Ilierc  ir  a  cor- 
respondence between  vibrations  and  souod.  7'hese  scRsaiioiM 
will  themselves  apjin.ptiatc  all  the  varieties  of  vibtaiions;  am] 
even  tiik-n  it  will  he  nccct&aiy  10  conceive  of  some  sentient 
luiiig,  ta[>al  i."  ul'  ihosc  sens;iticitu,  df'-nnci  from  ail  the  vi- 
bratiiios  wlu.li  |!;(nIucL:  than. 

"  Hcariij^,,  liinscvci,  in  but  one  of  nut  senses;  andiisscn- 
sations  arc  i.c  nvM  iiirj^^c;  tlwy  differ  only  in  degree.  By 
cath  of  the  '.■Ji^i  I'utir  we  have  a  vaiicty  oi  seioatiuin  which 
diffi:!  spetiikally  as  well  ^^  in  degree.  Who  can  name  iha 
varieilesof  i"iiJi  wlii- h  Wf  [wrccivc  by  the  eye?  1'uica  sd 
sinclls  arc  iiiimiiiciat-le.  'J'ltcy  (lillcr  spctifJcally,  ani  eacb 
is  eapjble  ol"  ail  .legrces  of  Stivogth  and  weakness.  But  bow 
diall  wc  hiiJ  III  vll.iutioiis  a  variety  coriexpoaUing  to  the  u»- 
uK:nsc  vaiieiy  cf  MUMtioits  ifhicil  wc  luvc  from  sight, hear* 
ii^,  ias(e,  smell,  3ndtnu<:h?  And  how  dutll  titcy  account 
for  ail  the  ideas  wliich  we  Itave  from  all  the  oilw-r  sources 
and  powers  of  th&ujht,  tipon  nxclunical  piiiKiplal   Coot- 
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mon  sense,  reason  and  pl^ilosophy,  arc  in  a  lamentable  con- 
dition when  such  theories  gain  ground  among  men.  He  who 
"would  be  a  materialist  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have 
been  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstaatiation  in  the 
twelfth." 


Modern  Materialists,  p.  33. 

The  principal  materialists  of  the  eighteenth  century  dif- 
fered, in  some  of  tlie  details  of  dieir  opinions,  from  those 
philosophers  of  preceding  times  who  held  the  same  gene- 
ral docirine.     Epic un us  supposed  the  soul  of  man  to  be  a 
material  substance,  but  a  vtnj  refined  and  attenuated  kind  of 
matter.     He  taught  that  this  substance,  notwiiiisranding  the 
extreme  subdcty  of  its  texture,  is  composed  of  ft)i»r  di^:incc 
parts;  ///Y',  which  causes  animal  heat;  nn  et/ier-'al prina/ilc^ 
which  is  moist  vapour;  air;  and  a  fourth,  iirincfplc,  which 
is  the  cau^e  of  sen,\jficn.     This  sentient  principle  he  MUpposcd 
to  differ  essentially  fiom  ti;e  three  former,  but  to  be,  like  the 
lest,  corporeal,  because  it  is  capable  both  of  acting  and  being 
acted  upon  by  bodies.     From  tlic  union  of  the  soul,  thus 
constituted,  with  tlie  body,  he  believed  lite  and  sensation  to 
result.     Sometiiing  like  this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  almost  all  the  ancient  mateiiaiists.    Spinoza  and  Hobbes 
held  a  system  of  maicrialism  quite  as  gross  as  any  of  their 
predecessors;  for  they  seem  to  have  thought  dial  evcrj/  ma- 
terial atom  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  dcgiee,  animated  or  en- 
dowed wuth  sensation.     Dr.  Hartley  (if  he  be  lanked  In 
this  class,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  him  any  other  place) 
sometimes  appears  to  lecogni/e  a  sentient  principle,  which,  if 
nor  wholly  immaterial,  differs  from  any  ideas  which  he  seems 
to  have  formed  of  ordinary  matter.     Dr.  Prikstley's  opi- 
nions on  this  subjec  t,  considered  as  a  connected  system,  arc 
new.     He  denies  tliat  tliere  is  any  ground  for  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  body ;  sup|)osJng 
the  whole  human  constitution  to  be  made  up  of  one  homo- 
gci\eous  substance.    Me  denies  that  we  have  any  evidence  that 
the  Deity  himself  is  immaterial,  in  the  commonly  received 
sense  of  this  word;  and,  tinally,  by  the  adoption  of  Father 
Bosccvich's  theory,  he  so  vchncs  ?ind  spiritualizes  matter, 
as  to  make  it  an  exrremely  diiferent  thing  from  that  gross  and 
impenetrable  substance  wnich  it  is  generally  represented  to  be. 
lie  diffet^  from  preceding  materialii^ts,  thcu>  in  liis  views  of 
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the  culture  of  matter,  and  in  rejecting  the  idea  entertained  by 
most  of  them,  that  the  sentient  principle  is  a  species  of  matter 
peculiarly  refined  and  attenuated. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  celebrated  work,  cn\\t\ci\  Zoonojnia^ 
has  offered  a  pliysiological  theory  of  mind,  which,  though 
more  sctluctive,  and,  consequently,  more  dangerous  than  some 
others,  may  he  said  to  contain  more  crude  and  inconsistent 
metapliysics  tlian  almost  any  modern  system  of  materialism 
of  cijual  re|)utatic)n.  '{\\c  greater  pan  of  his  opinions 
on  (his  subject  have  been  borrowed  from  other  writers; 
so  that,  as  a  j^neumatojogist,  he  has  little  claim  to  originality, 
excepting  in  the  method  of  combining  and  arranging  his  doc- 
trines. J  lie  genius  of  liie  author,  indeed,  has  given  to  his 
metaphysical  errors  a  popular  and  plausible  as)>ect;  and  they 
will  probably  lead  astiay  thousands  of  superficial  and  incon- 
siderate reailcrs ;  but  they  can  scarcely  mislead  inquirers  of  a 
more  discerning  character. 

Dr.  Darwin  supposes  that  the  sentient  principle,  or  the 
mind  of  man,  is  a  subtle  ftuid^  which  he  denominates  Sen* 
serial  Power ^  or  spirit  (f/  animation.  "Hm  Sensorial  Powjer 
he  represents  as  secreted  in  the  biain,  ^nd  in  the  medullary 
part  of  the  nerves,  where  it  especially  resides,  and  from  which 
it  extends  to  every  part  of  the  body,  without  being  cognizable 
by  our  senses,  c\'(  ept  in  its  effects.  He  supposes  that  the 
o.vi/:^(  )i  wliich  enters  into  combination  with  the  blood  in  rc- 
s|)iraiion,  affords  the  material  for  the  production  of  Sensorial 
Power,  that  tiiis  iluid  is  liable  to  be  accumulated  or  diminished 
by  various  ( ir(umsiances;  that  it  is  constantly  expended  by 
stimuli,  and  is  |)robabiy  too  iinc  to  be  long  retained  in  the 
nerves  after  its  pioduetion  in  the  brain;  and,  finally,  that  it 
is  enpahie  of  assuming  the  property  of  solidity,  or  divesting 
itself  of  this  projHity  at  pleasure. 

riiis  Spiilt  (jf  animation,  or  Sensor uil  Power,  according  to 
the  theotv  under  leview,  produces  contractions  or  motions  ia 
the  animal  tihre,  and  these  hbrous  motions,  thus  occasioned, 
are  the  inmiediatc  cause  of  all  our  ideas;  an  idea  being  de- 
hned  **  a  eoiif.action,  or  motion,  or  configuration  of  the  im- 
mediate <)ri;.ins  ofvenre."  'Ibis  Spirit  hasy<;M/' different  modes 
oi  action;  oi,  in  other  words,  the  mind  possesses  /l?wr  dif- 
ferent fatuities,  which  aie  occasionally  exerted,  and  cause  all 
the  contractions  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  body.  These 
are,  1.  The  faculty  of  causing  fibrous  contractions  in  con- 
sequence (;f  the  irritations  excited  by  external  bodies.  2. 
i  he  faculty  of  causing  contractions  in  consequence  of  the 
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stnsatiom  of  pleasure  or  pain.  3.  The  fiiculty  of  canshig 
contractions  in  consequence  of  -volition.  4.  The  faculty 
of  causing  contractions  in  consequence  of  the  associatwm 
of  fibrous  contractions  with  other  fibrous  contraccioos, 
which  precede  or  accompany  them.  These  four  faculticf^ 
during  their  inactive  state,  are  termed  irritability^  sensibility^ 
voluntariti/y  and  associability ;  in  their  active  state  they  are 
termed  irritation^  sensatimi^  volition^  and  association.  (See 
chap.  iv.  of  this  work.)  Upon  these  principles  Dr.  Darwin 
accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Memory^  accord* 
ing  to  this  author,  embraces  a  class  of  ideas  ai  ising  from  vo. 
lition  and  association.  Imagination  includes  those  ideas  which 
were  originally  excited  by  irritation,  and  become,  in  like 
manner,  more  frcquendy  causable  by  sensations  of  pleasure  or 
pain.  Ideas  of  Abstraction  and  of  Reflection  are  partial  re-^ 
petitions  of  former  perceptions,  by  the  repetition  of  a  certain 
stimulus.  (Sec  Zoonomia^  vol.  i.  §  5,  6,  14,  15.) — It  wiH 
readily  be  perceived  that  this  theory  of  mind  has  not  only  all 
the  exceptionable  characteristics  of  that  of  Dr.  Hartley, 
but  that  it  is  liable  to  the  additional  charges  of  being  more 
complex  and  less  consistent. 

As  this  theory  makes  an  important  part  of  a  medical  work, 
which  is  highly  popular,  and  has  an  extensive  circulation  in  the 
United  States;  and  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  many 
superficial  thinkers  have  been  seduced  into  the  adoption  of  its 
principles  by  the  plausible  aspect  which  it  wears,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  reader,  not  as 
containing  a  full  refutation  of  the  Daiicinian  doctrines,  but 
as  suggesting  some  hints  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  embrace  them. 

].  Dr.  Darwin  sets  out  with  a  singular  inconsistency. 
He  declares  that,  by  the  Spirit  qf  Animation^  or  Sensorial 
Power y  he  means  only  that  animal  life  which  mankind  possess 
in  common  with  brutes,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  with  ve- 
getables ;  and  that  he  leaves  the  consideration  of  the  immortal 
part  of  us,  which  is  the  object  of  reh'gion,  to  those  who 
treat  of  revelation.  Yet  he  afterwards  proceeds,  in  the  same 
work,  to  show  how  the  Sensorial  Power  produces  ideas  of 
memory,  imagination,  abstraction,  &c.  which  have  always 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  rational  and  immortal 
mind  of  man,  by  all  who  believe  that  such  mind  exbts.  Docs 
Dr.  Darwin  mean  to  express  an  opinion  diat  man  possesses 
the  noble  powers  of  reasoning,  judgaient|  imaginatioOi  ab« 
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ttracdoii,  memory,  reflection,  &c.  in  common  with  brntet? 
or  docs  be  suppose  that  the  soai,  the  immortal  part,  poisciset 
intellectual  powers  of  a  diflerent  kind  i 

2.  k  may  be  observed  that  this  theory  embraces  a  general 
doctrine,  which  is  gratuitously  assumed,  and  is  altogether  un- 
philosoi^ical.     Its  object  is  to  reduce  all  the  energies  of  in*^ 
tellectual  and  animal  life  to  the  openitioo  of  an  invisible  fluid 
secreted  by  the  brain,  and  existing  in  everjr  part  of  the  body* 
But  does  this  fluid  exist?    It  is  surely  unfmilotophical  to  take' 
for  granted  the  existence  of  a  substance,  and  thai  to  proceed, 
on  me  supposition,  to  a  long  train  of  inferences,  die  validity, 
of  which  must  all  rest  on  tfo  first  assumptioiu    Besides,  thn 
supposed  fluid  gives  no  real  aid  to  the  mquirer  when  admitted.' 
It  explains  nothing.    The  whole  business  of  cmiMrtkH  km 
much  in  the  dark,  after  all  this  parade[of  developement,  asefer.; 
Unwilling  to  confess  himself  ignorant  of  any  dung,  l>r»  Dak* 
WIN  endoivours  to  amuse  his  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of  lus'. 
readers,  with  contractions^  jibrmu  moiumSf  mpfetemda^  and . 
other  apologies  for  i^orance.  But  dicse  woidt  convey  no  dii» 
tinct  ideas  to  die  mind ;  thejr  enablf  ot  to  make  no  real  pro* 
gress  in  the  investigadon  or  truth*    la  iIms  writer'a  phikiioe 
phical  works  the  poet  too  often  fppean  with  all  his  pande* 
of  Actions.     Suppositions  are  assumed  for  fiu^tti   conjee» 
ture  is  brought  in  aid  of  hypothesis ;  and  from  these  m»» 
terials,   with  all   the  formally  of  Iqritimate  deduction,   a. 
system  is  formed.     But  when  the  gtXMl  old  rule  ofphilo^' 
sophizing — "  The  causes  must  be  bodi  true- and  igflMnnt  to 
explain  the  phenomena'' — is  rigidlv  applied,  niany  of  hb  most 
important  postulates  are  feimd  either  utterly  inadmissible,  or 
to  possess,  if  admitted,  only  a  fictitious  value.    The  semorud 
power  of  this  ingenious  theorist,  as  applied  to  expbun  the  pbe» 
nomena  of  mind,  too  much  resembles  the  oceuli  fuaUiiety  thef 
phantasms^  and  the  esseniial/orms  of  the  schoobnen,  to  be 
respectfully  viewed  by  a  practical  philosopher. 

3.  Several  of  the  doctrines  vriiich  tnler  into  dib  theory  are 
not  consistent  with  themselves.  Dr.  DAawm  sometimet 
uses  the  word  idea  to  signify  the  orgjupic  aflfectioo,  and  aome« 
times  the  mental  affection;  or,  to  use  hit  own  language,  if 
sometimes  denotes  the  fibrous  moHan^  and  at  odiers  the  sem* 
sorial  motion;  that  is,  it  signifies  both  the  cause  and  tbe 
effect.  1  his  inaccurate  use  of  an  important  nietaphytkat 
word  is  the  source  of  much  loose,  perplexed,  and  inconsmeni 
reasrming. 

Again ;  the  spirit  of  animatJoQ  is  sakl  to  have  tbe  |Mnvw 
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of  producing  certain  motions  in  the  animal  fibre.  But  if  ihe 
power  of  producing  fibrous  contractions  be  inherent  in  rhw 
spirit  (and  such  self-operating  power  is  certainly  sometimes 
ascrit>ed  by  Dr.  Darwin  to  the  Spirit  of  Animation,  espc-^ 
cially  in  cases  of  memory,  &c.),  then  that  portion  of  ir  which 
IS  in  immediate  contact  wlwh  the  fibre  must  induce  contractioQ 
before  the  application  of  stimuli,  unless  the  power  be  counter- 
acted. But,  in  this  case,  noticing  is  supposed  to  counteract  its 
action ;  and  as  the  effect  is  not  produceid,  where  is  the  inhe- 
rent power  of  this  subtle  fluid  ?  If  we  say  that  the  sensorium 
does  not  essentially  possess  the  power,  but  excites  motions  of 
the  fibres  merely  by  its  own  motion,  we  subject  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  and  mind  to  the  principles  of  mechanics;  but  it  isB 
admitted  by  Dr.  Darwin  that  the  effects  bear  no  mechanical 
proportion  to  their  causes. 

Further,  Dr.  Darwin  contends  that  fibrous  motions  con- 
stitute our  notions  or  ideas  of  the  qualities  of  external  things. 
To  illustrate  this  an  argument  is  drawn  from  the  luminous 
appearance  in  the  eye,  when  it  is  struck  in  the  dark,  or  wfaea 
a  corner  of  the  ball  is  pressed.  This  effect,  he  supposesp 
is  occasioned  not  by  the  presence  of  light,  but  by  mere  pres- 
sure; a  supposition  which,  if  admitted,  must  set  aside  hii 
theory  of  ideas.  Ttie  Sensorial  Power  in  the  eye  has  the 
same  susceptibilities  as  that  in  the  nerves  of  touch,  and  the 
fibres  of  both  organs  are  equally  contractile.  They  diffier 
only  in  the  meam  of  irritation;  the  structure  of  the  external 
organ  of  the  one  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  transmission 
of  light.  But  if  pressure  can  excite  the  sensation  of  a  flash, 
this  stimulus  is  not,  like  that  of  light,  confined  to  the  eye. 
It  must  excite  similar  fibrous  motions  of  the  rete  mucosuni^ 
and  the  sense  of  touch  will  thus  become  a  medium  of  vision. 
But  this,  though  an  unavoidable  inference  from  Dr.  Dar- 
win's principles,  is  contrary  to  his  conclusions. 

Another  gross  inconsistency  appears  in  the  account  which 
tliis  theorist  presents  of  the  qualities  belonging  to  Sensorial 
Power.  To  say  that  a  substance  can  assume  the  property  of 
solidity,  and  lav  it  aside;  that  it  can  occupy  space,  and  cease 
to  occupy  it  at  pleasure,  is  to  say  that  it  can,  at  pleasure^ 
exist,  and  cease  to  exist.  The  Sensorial  Power  is  constantly 
represented  as  a  material  substance,  at  sometimes  solid  and 
impenetrable,  and  at  other  limes  not  so.  Now,  if  solidity  be- 
long to  matter  at  all,  it  must  be  essential  to  it  under  every  va- 
riation of  form,  and  can  only  cease  to  exist  in  rliC  desi  rut  lion 
of  the  substance.    But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  difficulty : 
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Dr.  Darwin  tells  us  (vol.  ii.  Additional  Notes)^  that  the 
doctrine  of  immaterial  ideas  is  a  *'  fanciful  hypothesis,  like  the 
stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitions,  which  have  so  long  amused  the 
credulous,  without  any  foundation  in  nature;'*  yet  the  Senso- 
rial Power  is  sometimes  disrobed  of  its  materiality.  Is  this 
consistent  with  the  other  doctrines  concerning  tlie  Spirit  of 
Animation  which  this  writer  teaches?  When  the  Sensorial 
Power  is  led  to  assume  spirituality,  it  is  incapable  of  being 
acted  on  by  matter,  as  he  expressly  declares ;  consequently  it 
ceases  to  exist,  for  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  acting  or  of  being 
acted  upon;  and,  of  course,  in  all  such  cases,  life  is  sus- 
pended  or  destroyed.  We  have  not,  however,  yet  expo^ed^ 
in  its  full  extent,  the  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Darwin  on 
this  subject.  1-Ie  observes  that,  although  tlie  Strnsorial  Power 
may  sometimes  disrobe  itself  of  solidity;  yet,  whenever  it 
communicates  motion  co  the  fibres,  or  is  itself  excited  by  their 
motion,  it  must  necessarily  be  solid  or  impenetrable;  because^ 
as  the  muscular  fibres  approach  each  other  in  the  contraction 
of  a  muscle,  and  as  nothing  can  act  where  it  does  not 
exist,  the  approach  of  the  particles  can  be  explained  only  on 
ihe  supposition  of  an  intermediate  agent.  But  if  sensorial 
power,  during  its  exertion,  be  solid  and  impenetrable,  like 
the  fibres  on  which  it  acts,  the  supposition  of  its  existence 
will  not  render  at  all  more  explicable  the  phenomena  of  mus- 
cular contraction.  For  the  Sensorial  Power  between  the  par- 
ticles of  a  fibre  is  in  contact  with  those  particles,  or  it  is  not. 
If  it  be,  then  the  particles  of  the  fibre  cannot  ai^proximate, 
because  there  is  no  vacant  space,  and  the  Sensorial  Power  is 
not  penetrable.  l*he  whole  fibre,  with  its  Sensorial  Power, 
forms  one  connected  substance,  and  is  thence  incapable  of 
motion.  Hut  if  the  Sensorial  Power  be  not  in  contact  with 
the  particles  of  the  fit)rc  on  which  it  acts,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  suppose  the  existence  of  another  intermediate  agent 
(a  subtle  fluid  no  doubt),  as  we  are  repeatedly  assured  that 
nothing  can  act  wheiie  it  does  not  exist. 

'Ilie  doctrine  of  association  is  an  important  part  of  Dr. 
Darwin's  theory;  but  upon  the  principles  of  this  theory  as- 
sociation is  impossible.  Association  is  a  particular  quality  or 
state  of  Sensorial  Power;  but  this  povt'cr,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  spirit  of  animation,  is  in  a  {x;rpetual  state  of 
fiux.  It  is  constantly  secreted  and  expended,  being  too  subtle 
to  remain  any  length  of  time  in  the  system.  'lue  particles 
of  this  spirit,  then,  cannot  form  any  habitual  connections 
or  associations  with  each  other,  because,  in  the  very  act  of 
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association*  they  are  expended  and  destroyed.  According  to 
any  laws  of  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  they  can 
opiy  be  connected  by  means  of  repeated  simultaneous  action ; 
but  in  their  first  action,  according  to  this  theorist,  they  expire, 
and  their  places  are  supplied  by  new  particles,  which,  like 
them,  can  only  act  once  and  fly  oflF.  1  he  fibres,  indctrd,  re- 
main, amidst  this  continual  flux  of  the  vital  fluid;  but  with^ 
out  it  they  possess  no  other  qualities  than  those  of  inanimate 
matter. 

Once  more;  Dr.  Darwin  allows  that  stimuli  sometimes 
exist  in  contact  with  Sensorial  Power,  without  producing  cor- 
responding eflFects.  He  accounts  for  this  fact  by  supposing 
that,  from  the  inconvenience  of  obeying  certain  irritationa, 
we  learn  to  suflFer  the  stimulating  material  to  accumulate  till 
it  disagreeably  aflects  us,  and  that  the  subsequent  action  is  then 
in  consequence  of  this  disagreeable  sensation.  But  this  is  in- 
consistent with  his  other  doctrines.  Sensations  cannot  in  this 
manner  produce  contractions,  if  we  adhere  to  his  theory  of 
the  origin  of  ideas.  What  does  he  mean  by  saying,  xve  suffer 
the  stiviidating  material  to  accumulate  ?  '\  lie  sensorial  power 
exists  in  contact  with  the  requisite  stimulus :  Is  there  a  third 
principle,  a  presiding  mind^  in  his  creed,  which  regulates 
their  action? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  inconsistencies  with  which  this  ce-? 
lebrated  work  abounds.  In  no  respect,  perhaps,  does  the 
author  display  more  lr>ose  thinking,  and  more  glaring  incon- 
sistency, than  in  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Sensorial 
Power,  Though  he  expressly  represents  the  faculties  of  the 
scnsorium  as  diircrent  staccs  of  the  same  vital  fluid,  or  spirit, 
and  though  this  doctrine  forms  the  ground-work  of  his  reason- 
ing ;  yet  he  sometimes  speaks  as  if  these  faculties  were  dif- 
ferent substances.  Sensorial  power  is,  with  him,  at  one  time 
solid  and  im))enctrablc,  and  at  another  spiritual  and  penetrable. 
And  though  he  expressly  ridicules  the  idea  of  an  immaterial 
sentient  principle  in  the  mind,  yet  he  frequently  speaks  in  a 
manner  whicli  is  altogether  unintelligible  without  supposing 
some  such  principle,  whic  h  is  different  from  the  external  sti- 
mulus, the  animal  fihie,  and  the  sensoiial  power,  and  which 
regulates  their  reciprocal  actions. 

4.  1'his  tiicory  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  it  is  intended  to  explain ;  and  it  is  ojjposed  to  facts. 

I'lie  author  supposes  that  the  spirit  of  animation  exists  in 
four  distinct  states,  to  which  he  gives  four  names,  as  already 
nicntioneJ.     Now,  this  spirit,  as  has  been  repeatedly  before 
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stHted,  is  a  material  substance,  and  must,  of  course,  be  sub^ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  matter.  But  is  matter,  while  it  retains  its 
nature,  susceptible  of  these  radical  and  essential  changes  ?  Its 
form  may  be  changed;  the  relation  of  its  particles  may  vary; 
but  its  essential  properties  must  remain  the  same.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  sentient  principle,  according  to  Dr.  Dar* 
WIN,  is  continually  undergoing  changes  of  the  most  radical 
kind.  The  spirit  of  animation  in  volition  diiFcrs  from  the 
spirit  of  animation  in  sensation^  not  merely  in  the  position  of 
its  panicles,  but  in  its  nature.  We  are  elevated  with  rapture, 
or  writlie  m  agony ;  we  revolt  with  horror  from  an  object,  or 
hasten  to  meet  it  with  joy ;  we  are  alternately  actuated  by 
hope  and  fear,  desire  and  aversion,  love  and  hatred,  joy  and 
sorrow ;  in  short,  there  is  a  diversity  almost  endless  in  tJie 
modes  of  our  feelings,  and  in  the  characteis  of  our  ideas. 
Can  all  these  different  and  opposite  states  of  mind  be  accounted 
for  by  any  supposable  changes  in  one  homogeneous  fluids 
Or  is  it  possible  for  that  fluid  to  retain  its  nature,  and  all  its 
defined  attributes,  and  yet  to  be  continually  undergoing  this 
essential  change?  Assuredly  this  cannot  be  the  case,  con- 
sistcnly  with  any  physical  laws  with  which  we  are  ac* 
quainted. 

Again ;  in  defining  the  difference  between  irritation,  sensa- 
tion, volition,  and  association,  Dr.  Darwin  resolves  it  all 
into  the  different  portion  of  the  sensorium  in  which  they  on* 
ginate.  i'hus,  *'  irritation  is  an  exertion  or  change  of  some 
extreme  parts  of  the  sensorium ;  sensation  is  an  exertion  or 
change  of  the  central  parts;'*  &c.  But  the  Sensorial  Power 
resides  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is  every  where  the 
same  fluid,  secreted  by  the  same  gland,  endued  with  the  same 
attributes,  and  susceptible  of  the  same  changes;  and,  oft' 
course,  mere  difference  of  placey  if  otlier  circumstances  be 
equal,  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  so  great  a  differeoce  as 
that  between  irritation  and  volition ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  This 
is  assigning  a  cause  which  is  not  known  to  exist ;  and  which, 
if  it  do  exist,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena. 

But  further  defects  in  this  theory  appear. — From  wliat  or« 
gan  of  sense  do  we  derive  our  abstract  ideas  ?  What  fihroia 
motions  are  excited  when  we  call  to  mind  the  ideas  of  wis- 
dom,  l)enevolencc,  justice  and  truth  P  According  to  Dr. 
Darwin,  these  general  ideas  are  repetitions  of  former  parti- 
cular perceptions,  obtained  through  the  organs  of  sense.  But 
can  gentrai  ideas  be  mere  repetitions  of  particular  ones^ 
'ilic  simple  statement  of  the  doctrine  is  sufficient  for  its  refiitai- 
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tion.  The  power  of  abstraction,  then,  must  be  given  up,  or 
Dr,  Darwin's  tlicory  must  be  totally  abandoned.  Nor  can 
this  writer  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  replying  to  this  ob* 
jection,  by  asking,  as  he  does,  in  his  turn,  how  else  do  we  ac- 
quire abstract  ideas,  if  not  as  he  states  ?  'Hiough  we  majr 
not  be  able  to  Hnd  any  other  solution  of  the  question,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  one  which  lie  offers  is  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Memory  is  also  altogether  inexplicable  on  this  theory.  This 
too  is  said  to  consist  in  the  repetition  of  former  |x:rccpcions. 
But,  according  to  this  definition,  the  former  (icrception  must 
have  been  attended  with  an  impression  of  a  previous  similar  sen- 
sation, which  involves  an  absurdity ;  and  as  this  first  contrac- 
tion of  the  fibre  was  cKxasioned  by  the  action  of  a  certain 
stimulus,  it  must  be  granted  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory, 
that  the  stimulus  might  have  acted  alone,  and  the  idea  oi  me- 
mory have  been  liius  produced,  without  any  object  of  re- 
membrance. Besides,  ideas  of  memory  cannot  arise  from  the 
motion  of  peculiar  fibres,  because  these  ideas  belong  alike  to 
all  our  sensations.  Nor  are  fibrous  motions  even  necessary  to 
their  immediate  production ;  for  die  idea  of  memory  is  ex- 
cited as  readily  by  a  desire  which  we  have  formerly  experi- 
enced, or  by  a  process  of  reasoning  formerly  made  out,  as 
by  the  renewed  action  of  external  stimuli.  In  short,  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Darwin,  at  most,  can  only  be  considered,  by 
a  candid  inquirer,  as  solving  the  phenomena  of  one  class  uf 
ideas,  viz.  those  which  we  receive  immediately  from  our  ex- 
ternal senses.  Kvcn  of  some  of  tliese  it  furnishes  an  inade- 
quate solution ;  but  all  the  rest,  not  only  those  of  memory 
and  abstraction,  but  also  those  of  imagination,  taste,  moral 
j)erception,  &c.  are  left  completely  in  the  dark,  after  all  his 
fanciful  attempts  at  explanation. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  this  theory  is  plainly  contradicted  by  fact.  Dr. 
Darwin  teaches  that  perception  is  not  to  be  referred,  as 
some  have  taught,  to  any  common  sensorium  in  the  head, 
but  that  it  takes  place  in  the  several  organs  of  sense  them- 
selves; that  the  fibrous  motions  in  these  organs  constitute 
our  ideas ;  and  that,  of  course,  when  any  organ  of  sense  is  to- 
tally destroyed,  all  the  ideas  connected  with  it  necessarily  perish. 
But  is  the  man  who  became  deaf  in  adult  years  incapable 
of  forming  any  ideas  of  sound?  Were  Homer  and  Mil- 
ton unable  to  conceive  of  visual  objects  after  they  became 
blind?    U'he  noble   descriptions  with  which   their  poems 
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abound  are  alone  sufficient  to  refute  Dr.  Dar^wik.     He  k 
contradicted  by  the  experience  of  every  day. 

5.  Finally,  this  theory  is  unnecessarily  complex^  and  o£- 
fends  against  the  best  rules  of  philosophic  simplicity.  Irrila- 
tioii  is  an  exertion  of  the  sensorial  power,  or  of  the  spirit  of 
animation,  exciting  the  fibres  to  contraction.  By  this  con- 
traction no  end  appears  to  he  gained.  It  is  not  the  nbre  which 
is  sentient,  but  the  sensorial  power  resident  in  the  fibre.  The 
contraction  can,  therefore,  be  of  use  only  by  communicating 
a  certain  effect  to  the  sensorial  power.  But  the  sensoruu 
power,  according  to  this  theory,  was  itself  affected,  previ- 
ously to  the  ( ontraction,  and  was  itself  the  proximate  cause 
of  tne  contraction.  Of  what  use,  then,  is  this  combination 
of  effects?  It  may,  indeed,  render  error  more  complicated 
and  perplexing ;  but  it  cannot  assist  us  in  the  developement 
of  truth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  numerous  defects  and  errors  of  this 
celebrated  system  of  intellectual  phvsiology.     The  author 
falls  into  the  grand  mistake  adopted  by  all  the  materialistic 
viz.  a  belief  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  can* 
sation.     In  the  physical  world  we  see  events  connected  with 
each  other,  with  respect  to  time  and  place;  but  we  know 
not  the  relation  which  they  sustain.     At  most,  a  series  of 
facts  is  all  that  we  can  determine.     The  links  which  bind 
them  together,  and  the  nature  of  the  respective  processes  hj 
which  they  succeed  to  each  other — in  a  word,  the  nature  of 
causation  we  can  never  understand.     We  are  equally  un- 
able to  understand  the  nature  of  causation  in  the  intellectual 
world.     Dr.   Darwin,   like  a  number  of  ingenious  and 
learned  men  before  him,  has  attempted  to  explore  this  im- 
penetrable region.     But  in  the  attempt,  instead  of  enlighten* 
ing  us  hy  the  exhibition  of  £cicts,  he  amuses  by  presenting 
phantasms  of  his  own  creation.     To  these  he  ascribes  such 
powers  as  suit  his  purpose;  and  having  drawn  out  in  detail  a 
statement  of  the  actions  and  variations  of  these  fictitious  be- 
ings, he  would  persuade  us  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  are 
txplaincd.     But  let  none  mistake  words  for  ideas,  or  crea- 
tures of  the  fancy  for  realities.    '*  The  affections  of  the  sen- 
tient principle  are  not  rendered  in  the  least  degree  more  intel* 
ligiblc  by  resolving  them  into  motions  of  solids  or  fluids;  for 
the  cause  of  motion  is  as  inexplicable  as  the  cause  of  the  sen- 
tient aflcction.     If  the  science  of  mind  were  less  sure  than 
that  of  matter,  the  systems  of  materialism  might  have  some 
claim  to  our  respect ;    but  though  they  were  liable  to  nQ 

jO 
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other  objectiot),  the  material  changes  can  be  known  to  u| 
only  by  the  changes  of  mind,  and  must,  of  consequence,  bo 
liable  to  all  their  uncertainty.  The  theory  of  Dr.  Darwin, 
therefore,  has  not  made  us  more  acquainted  with  the.  mj^ 
tery  of  ourselves ;  and  whatever  praise  it  may  deserve  as  lo* 
gcnious,  its  principles  cannot  be  adopted  as  just.'' 

Those  who  would  see  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  defects^ 
errors,  and  gross  inconsistencies  of  the  metaphysical  theory  of 
this  celebrated  physician,  will  do  well  to  consult  Obstrvaiions 
on  Zoonomia^  by  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  ^vo. 
1798 ;  a  work  which,  though  it  contains,  perhaps,  some 
groundless  strictures,  manifests  great  acutcness,  learning,  tasto 
and  urbanity. 

Contravene  respecting  the  Soul.  p.  33. 

Jn  1702  William  Coward,  an  English  physician,  pub- 
lished a  work,  entitled,  Thoughts  on  the  Soul^  in  which  he 
maintained  that  it  is  material  and  mortal.  He  was  answered 
bv  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broughton,  and  others,  and  defended 
himself  with  great  zeal.  I'hc  House  of  Commons  at  length 
interfered  in  the  dispute,  and  ordered  his  work  to  be  burned  by 
the  hand  of  the  common  hangman.  In  1 706  Henry  Dod« 
WELL,  a  learned  writer  of  South-Britain,  published  a  siiigular 
work,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove,  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  early  Fathers,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  principle  naturally 
mortal,  but  actually  immortalized  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  by 
virtue  of  its  union  with  the  divine  baptismal  Spirit ;  and  that, 
since  the  apostles,  none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine 
imtnortalizing  Spirit  excepting  the  bishops.  This  publication 
occasioned  a  controversy  of  considerable  warmth  and  interest^ 
in  which  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Norris,  and  others,  wrote 
against  Dodwell,  and  in  which  the  subject  received  much 
elucidation.  After  Dr.  Clarke,  Andrew  Baxter^  a  dis^^ 
tinguished  writer  of  North-Britain,  undertook,  in  a  large 
work,  to  establish  the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  This. work 
is  generally  considered  as  among  tne  most  able  and  satisfac- 
tory ever  written  in  defence  of  the  truth  which  it  supports. 


Clarke,  p.  33. 

Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  was  bom  at  Norwich,  in  South- 
Britain,  in  the  year  1675.     He  was  educated  at  theUniver 


iato  dii8  brandi  of  science,  more  fiiliy  and  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  ever  before.  In  other  wpras»  some  phiiosophen  of 
the  last  afi;e  have  taught  us,  for  the  first  time,  to  study  the 
human  nund  bf  ascertaining  faciSf  and  carefully  observing 
laid  arranging  its  pkcnomenu^  without  endeavouring  toexr 
plain. these  phenomena  by  hypotheses  and  conjectures. 

2.  The  theory  of  Perception^  which  had,  for  so  many 
fcenturies,  perpl^ced  and  deluded  philosophers^  was.  for  the 
^rst  time,  during  this  period,  denied  and  disproved^  and  a 
more  rational  doctrine  introduced  in  its  stead. 

3.  The  enumeration  and  arrangement  of  the  intellectual 
powers  have  been  delivered,  by  metaphysicians  of  this  age, 
nom  the  false,  inadequate,  and  mischievous  simplicity,  which 
^Mrere  so  long  and  obsdiuuely  adhered  to  by  their  predecessors; 
The  original  powers  of  the  ipind  have  been  shown  to  be  more 
numerous  dian  they  were  before  supposed ;  and  the  plan  of 
studying  them  in  detail,  rather  than  through  the  medium  of  a 
tet  of  dieceptive  systematic  rales,  exhibhed  and  reconunended 

4.  The  metapiiysical  writings  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are,  in  general,  more  dear,  popular  and  intelligible  than 
those  of  any  former  age.  To  this  some  of  the  niost  erroneous 
writers  of  the  age  nave,  by  their  acuteness,  contributed 
Even  Berkeley  and  Hume  have  thus  indirectly  subserved 
ithe  interests  of  metaphysical  fcience. 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  XIII. 
rf  Classic  Literature  in  Britain,  p.  37. 


Vv  ITHIN  die  last  fifteen  or  twenty  jmt  of  the  etghteenth 
century,  classic  literature,  and  especially  die  study  of  the 
Greek  language,  has,  in  some  degree,  revived  in  Great-Bri- 
tain. From  the  time  in  which  Barnes,  Bentley,  and 
Clarke  flourished,  till  die  period  above-mentioned,  their 
country  could  boast  of  few  acquisidons  m  this  department  of 
literature.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  laboum 
of  Burney,  Wakefield,  Parr^  and  Porsok,  not  to  men- 
tion several  others,  who  mit^t  widi  propriety  be  introduce4 
into  the  same  list,  revived  me  taste  foir  this  kind  of  learaioi^ 
and  will  probably  produce  still  moie  eattensiye  effects. 
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neral  terms,  and  which  the  mind  contemplates  in  employiM 
such  terms.  Tlius,  when  the  general  term  vegetable  is  uto^ 
they  contend  that  the  mind  contemplates  some  substance  of 
a  very  refined  nature,  or  a  general  fornix  having  a  positive 
existence.  This  substance  or  form,  according  to  them,  does 
not  belong  to  any  particular  genus  or  species  of  vegetables 
exclusively,  but  is  a  phantasiHy  made  up  of  every  thing  that 
is  common  to  different  genera  or  species.  It  is  about  thk 
form  or  general  essence  that  the  mind  is  employed  while  con* 
sidering  vegetable  in  the  abstract.  Both  the  Flatonists  and 
the  Aristotelians  were  Realists^  though  differing  amoDg 
themselves  with  regard  to  some  details. 

The  Nominalists^  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  there 
are  no  existences  in  nature  corresponding  to  genenU  terms, 
and  that  the  objects  of  our  attention,  in  all  our  general  spe- 
culations, are  not  essences^  /onns,  or  ideas,  but  uweb.  Thus 
they  suppose  that,  in  the  instance  above  selected,  the  word 
vegetable  is  the  proper  object  of  thought.  This  word,  hnw* 
ing  been  adopted  as  the  representative  of  certain  ideas  coU 
lected  from  several  genera  and  species,  is  used,  in  a  manner^ 
analogous  to  an  aleebraic  character,  which  we  employ  throughhl 
out  a  process,  without  attending  to  the  quandty  which  it  ife- 
presents.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Zeno,  of  the  Stoics,  of 
RoscELiNUs,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  his  successor^ 
Abelard. 

The  Concepiiudists  dissent  from  both  of  the  above-stated 
opinions.  They  suppose  that  words  are  connected,  by  com* 
mon  consent,  with  certain  attributes  common  to  a  number  of 
genera  and  species,  and  abstracted  from  all  peculiarities.  Bjr 
the  law  of  the  association  of  ideas,  when  the  word  vegetable 
is  pronounced,  all  these  attributes  are  drawn  out  of  the  ca- 
binet of  memory,  and  arranged,  by  the  faculty  of  conception^ 
before  the  mind.  This  collection  of  ideas  they  suppose  to  be 
the  object  about  which  the  mind  is  exercised.  We  lose  sight 
of  the  word,  and  instantly  attend  to  these  conceptions, 

Metaphifsical  Improvements  of  the  eighteenth  Century. 

From  a  review  of  tlie  whole  of  this  chapter,  it  appears  that 
the  principal  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  meta- 
physical science,  during  the  last  age,  may  be  summarily  pre- 
sented in  the  following  particulars. 

1.  The  Inductive  Method  of  inquiry  has  been  intraduced 
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fcto  this  branch  of  science,  more  fully  and  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  ever  before.  Iq  oihcr  words,  some  pliilosophcn  of 
the  last  age  have  [aughl  us,  for  [lie  first  time,  to  study  the 
human  mind  by  ascertaining  JacU,  and  carcfiilly  observing 
«nd  arranging  its  p/iauntietia,  without  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain ihpse  pnenomena  by  hypotheses  and  conjctiures. 

2.  The  theory  of  Perception,  which  had,  for  so  many 
ceiiiuries,  perplexed  and  deluded  philosophers,  wa.1,  for  the 
first  time,  during  (his  period,  denied  and  disproved,  and  « 
Oiorc  rational  doctrine  introduced  in  its  stead. 

3.  The  enumeration  and  arrangement  of  the  intellectual 
powers  have  been  delivered,  by  metaphysicians  of  iliit  age, 
from  the  false,  inadequate,  and  mischievous  simplicity,  which 
yfere  s<>  long  and  olwtinately  adhered  to  by  their  prciiccessots. 
The  original  powers  of  the  mind  liave  been  shown  to  be  more 
numei  ous  than  they  were  before  supposed ;  and  the  plan  of 
ctudying  them  in  detail,  rather  than  through  the  medium  of  s 
tet  of  deceptive  systematic  rules,  exhibited  and  recommended. 

4.  The  metaphysical  writings  of  tlie  e^hteenth  century 
arc,  in  general,  more  clear,  popular  and  intelligible  than 
tliosc  of  any  former  age.  To  thi*  some  of  the  most  crroneoui 
writers  of  the  age  have,  by  their  acutencss,  contributed. 
iLvcn  Berkeley  and  HuME  have  thus  indirectly  subservci] 
the  interests  of  metaphysical  science. 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTEB  XUl. 

Revkml  nf  CLusic  Literature  in  Britain,  p.  37. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  the  eighteendl 
century,  classic  literature,  and  especially  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language,  has,  in  some  degree,  revived  in  Great-Bri- 
tain. Fiom  the  lime  in  which  Barnes,  Bfnti.ky,  and 
Clarke  flourished,  till  the  period  above- mentioned,  their 
country  could  boast  of  kw  acquisitions  in  this  department  of 
literature.  But  towards  the  rloac  of  the  ccntuiy,  the  laboufi 
of  BuRNEV,  Wakefield,  Parr,  and  Pokson,  not  to  mow 
tion  several  others,  who  might  with  propriety  lie  introduce^ 
into  the  same  liil,  revived  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  learninga 
■od  will  probably  produce  still  tuorc  cxtoisive  effects. 
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State  of  Classic  Literature  in  America,  p.  ST. 


•:. 


The  statement  respecting  the  low  state  of  classic  literatura 
in  the  greatA*  number  of  our  American  colleges,  though  tmo 
in  general,  is  not  to  be  admitted  without  exception.  There 
are  instructors  in  several  colleges  in  the  United  States,  under 
whose  tuition  a  youth,  who  is  disposed  to  do  justice  to  him- 
self, may  obtain  as  accurate  and  good  an  introduction  to  Greek 
and  Latm  literature  as  can  be  obtained  in  any  European  uni* 
versity,  without  exception.  But  as  nothing  more  tlian  the 
foundation  of  knowledge  can  be  laid  at  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, at  least  in  the  usual  course;  and  as  this  foundation  in 
classic  literature  is  too  seldom  built  upon,  in  after  life,  by  the 
youth  in  America,  we  have  fewer  proficients  in  this  depart- 
ment of  learning  than  our  just  proportion. 

The  author  has  been  lately  informed,  and  mentions  with 
great  pleasure,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  there 
are  promising  appearances  of  a  revival  of  classic  literature. 


Greek  and  Latin  Criticism,  p.  46. 

Tliough  it  is  certain  that  the  great  proficients  in  classic 
literature  were  much  fewer  at  tlie  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  than  at  its  commencement,  yet,  in  some  respects, 
these  few  possessed  advantages  which  none  of  their  predeces- 
sors enjoyed.  The  advantages  enjoyed  by  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  arc  obvious.  A  spirit  of  philosophy  has 
been  introduced,  during  this  period,  into  historical  investiga- 
tions, which,  united  with  the  advantages  of  unwearied  re- 
search, has  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  ancient  man- 
ners, and  aftordeJ  new  illustration  to  ancient  writings.  The 
niceties  of  conjectural  criticism  have  been  carried,  since  the 
time  of  Bentley,  to  a  greater  length  than  was  ever  before 
known.  The  proper  excellences  of  stj/le  have  become  lately 
much  better  understood  than  they  were  at  earlier  periods  of 
the  critical  art ;  and  the  reign  of  just  taste  among  classical 
commentators  more  generally  established.  Many  grammatical 
Tides  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  especially  of  the  Greek 
language,  have  been  ascertained  and  laid  down,  with  a  degree 
of  precision  to  which  former  critics  were  entire  strangers. 
Hie  metres  of  the  ancient  poets  have  been  much  better  under- 
stood and  illustrated  by  the  commentators  of  the  last  ccntuiy 
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than  those  of  any  preceding  age.  And,  finally,  hy  the  coU 
lections  of  new  manuscripts^  new  li^ht  ha^  been  thrown  on 
many  passages  of  classic  authors  which  were  before  unintel- 
ligible or  obscure.  For  these  improvements  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  critics  of  Great-Britain,  Germany,  and  HoU 
land. 

Editiamofihe  Classics,  p.  50. 

Almost  all  the  classics  had  been  repeatedly  edited  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Besides  many 
«ingle  works  of  high  reputation  which  pertain  to  this  class, 
there  are  two  of  a  more  extensive  and  celebrated  kind,  be- 
longing to  the  seventeenth  century,  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  These  are  the  Variorum  ^itions,  as  they  are  gene-^ 
rally  called,  published  in  Holland,  about  the  middle  of  that 
century,  by  GRiEvius,  Gronovius,  Schrevzlius,  and 
others;  and  the  still  more  famous  e<litions.  In  usum  Strenis^ 
sivii  Dtlphim\  published  towards  the  close  of  the  same  cen- 
,tury,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  and  chiefly  com- 
pleted by  the  labours  of  Hu£T,  Bussuet,  Montausier^ 
and  Ku.«us.  But  these,  notwithstanding  all  their  excellence^ 
have  not  discouraged  subsequent  attempts.  The  edittoni 
which  have  been  given  to  the  public,  during  the  period  of 
this  retrospect,  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  great  typo- 
graphical elegance;  their  additions  to  the  various  readings  be- 
fore collected ;  the  superior  taste  and  delicacy  of  their  con- 
jectural criticism ;  and  their  more  enligluened  and  liberal  com- 
mentaries on  the  defects,  beauties,  and  meaning  of  the  ancient 
writers. 

The  following  editions  of  Greek  authors,  in  addition  to 
those  before  mentioned,  are  worthy  of  notice:  viz.  the  works 
of  J  ristotle^  by  Buhle;  of  Long  inns,  by  Pearce  and 
RuHNKENius;  of  Demosthenes^  by  Wo  lfi  us  and  Taylor; 
of  Aristophanes  zxkdi  Sophocles  J  by  Brunck;  znd  of  AnacreoHf 
by  Barnes,  Pauw,  Spaletti,  Degen  and  Gail. 

The  following  eclitions  of  Latin  authors  also  deserve  to  be 
mentioned:  viz.  Cicero^  by  Barbou  ;  Zn:;y,  by  Crevier; 
Justin^  by  Barbou ;  Saliust^  by  Havercamp,  and  by  Doa 
Gabriel,  of  Spain;  Terence^  by  Mrs.  Grierson,  by 
Westerhovius,  and  by  Zeunius  ;  Pliny^  sen.  by  Har- 
DoiN ;  Pliny^  jun.  by  Gesner,  and  by  L'Allkmand;  fiue^ 
ionius  and  Flautus^  by  Ernestus;  and  Propertius^  by 
Bruukhousius  and  Burmann. 
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Translatio7is  of  Classic  Authors,  p.  52. 

To  the  list  of  translations  of  Greek  classics  into  the  Eng* 
lish  language,  during  the  late  century,  add  the  following ;— « 
Pindar^  by  West  ;  Anacvcony  Bion^  Moschus^  and  Thco* 
critusy  by  Fawkes;  and  Anacrcoriy  by  Moore. 

To  the  catalogue  of  versions  of  Latin  classics  into  English, 
during  the  same  period,  we  may  add,  the  Bucolics  and  Gear^ 
gics  of  Virgil y  by  Professor  Martyn,  of  Cambridge)  and 
the  Comedies  of  Plautus  by  Thornton. 

The  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Honier,  into 
French,  near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  by  Madame  Da- 
ciER,  is  among  the  numerous  monuments  of  die  learning  and 
talents  of  that  distinguished  woman. 

The  works  of  Plutarch  were  translated  into  French,  earlj 
in  the  century,  byJVl.  Amiotj  and,  more  recendy  and  ablv, 
by  M.  RiccARD. 

The  translation  of  the  Bticolics  and  Georgics  of  Virgil^ 
into  Crr^f^  hexameters,  by  Eugenius,  a  Russian  Archbishopp 
18  a  singular  specimen  of  literary  labour.  This  work  was 
splendidly  printed,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, under  the  patronage,  and  at  the  expense  of  Prince  Po« 

TEMKIN. 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  XIV. 

Hebrew  Literature. 

Among  the  numerous  Hebrew  Grammars  which  have 
solicited  public  attention  during  the  last  age,  respectful  notice 
ought  to  be  taken  of  "  A  Plain  and  Complete  Grammar  tf 
the  Hebrew  Language^  with  and  without  Points.**  By  A«r- 
SELM  Bayly,  LL  D.  8vo.  1774. 

The  Tractatus  Stigmologicus  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bo». 
TON,  a  pious  and  learned  clergyman  of  North-Britain,  de- 
serves a  distinguished  place  in  tnc  list  of  those  publications 
which  do  honour  to  the  eighteenth  century,  with  respect  to 
Hebrew  literature.  It  is  too  little  known,  and  as  it  is  more 
read,  will  be  more  esteemed. 
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The  Orighies  Hebraica  of  Professor  Schultens,  of 
Leyden>  do  great  honour  to  this  period.  I'he  Janua  He^ 
braivip  Lingtut^  by  Reinecius  ;  the  Supplemenia  ad  Lexica 
Hthraka^  by  John  David  Michaelis;  and  ^^  Institu* 
tianes  Lii\gua  Hebraiae^  by  Schroeder,  all  of  Germany, 
have  been  mentioned  with  much  respect  by  the  oriental 
critics  of  that  country. 

The  Apparatus  Criticus  of  Bencel  is  mentioned  under 
this  head  by  mistake.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  department 
of  Hebrew  literature.  It  is  a  critical,  learned,  and  highly  va- 
luable work  on  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  also  erroneous  to  ascribe  a  '*  g^eat  Hebrew  Lexicon^* 
to  Calmet.  That  great  man  never  published  such  a  work. 
His  Historical^  Critical  and  Chronological  Dictionary  of  the 
Biblt^  in  two  vols,  folio,  is  a  work  of  high  reputation,  and 
contains  much  imporlanc  criticism  on  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 


Arabic  Literature. 

Professor  Reiske,  of  Leipsic,  who  died  in  1774,  after  a 
life  of  more  than  eighty  yeais,  was  one  of  the  most  able  and 
Kealous  promoters  of  Arabic  literature  that  tlie  age  produced. 
By  his  unremitted  oral  instructions,  and  by  his  valuable  pub- 
lications, he  conuibuted  to  the  rearing  of  a  great  number  of 
excellent  Arabic  scholars.  His  successor  in  the  professorial 
chair  at  Leipsic,  E.  C.  Rosenmuller,  is  highly  distinguished 
in  the  same  walk  of  literature.  His  Arabisches  £lementar, 
&c.  is  representeiLas  a  work  of  much  value,  and  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  the  Arabic  Ian* 
guage. 

In  1800  Professor  White,  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
presented  to  the  lovers  of  Arabic  literature  a  curious  and  va- 
luable work,  entitled,  Abdoilatiphi  Hiatoria  JEgypti  Com- 
pendiutn  Arabice  et  Latine.  This  work  was  first  carried  to 
England  by  Dr.  Pocoke,  the  celebrated  traveller.  His  son, 
a  great  Orientalist,  undertook  to  translate  and  publish  it,  but 
never  completed  his  undertaking.  Professor  White,  at 
length,  published  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, and  learned  notes.  Tliis  has  been  represented  as  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  specimens  of  Arabic  litera- 
ture ever  imported  from  the  East. 

Since  the  version  of  Sale,  the  Koran  has  been  translated 
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into  French  by  M.  Savary,  the  celebrated  traveller  into 
Egypt.  It  is  published  with  his  Letters  on  Egypt  and  Greece^ 
in  six  vols.  Svo. 


Persian  Literature. 

The  translation  of  the  History  of  Nadir  Shah  was  un- 
dertaken by  Sir  William  Jones,  at  the  instance  of  the  King 
of  Denmark.  For  this  honourable  monument  of  learned  la- 
bour, his  royal  employer  presented  him  widi  a  snufF-box! 

Persian  Hcerature  has  also  been  enriched,  during  the  last 
age,  with  a  number  of  other  important  translations  into  the 
different  languages  of  Europe. 

Hindoo  Literature. 

The  principal  compiler  of  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Cti* 
rieusesy  was  Father  Charles  Gobien,  a  Jesuit,  of  St.  Ma- 
loes,  assisted  by  Du  Halde,  and  others,  of  the  same  order. 
These  Letters  are  filled  with  interesting  accounts  of  the  Na- 
tural History,  Geography,  Policy,  and  Literature  of  the  coun- 
tries visited  by  the  Jesuits.  They  appeared  at  an  early  period 
of  the  century,  in  a  number  of  volumes. 

John  Zephamah  Holwell,  F^q.  Governor  of  Bengal, 
was  among  the  persons  confined  in  the  Black  HolCy  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  1756,  of  which  he  published  a  narrative.  He  was 
among  the  first  Europeans  who  engaged  in  the  study  of  Hin- 
doo antiquities;  and  pointed  out  the  path  which  others  have 
so  successfully  pursued.  He  wiis,  however,  wholly  ignorant 
of  tlic  Sanscrit  language,  and,  on  account  of  this  deficiency, 
laboured  under  many  disadvantages,  and  made  gross  mistakes 
in  his  investigations. 

Mr.  1 1  ALII  CD  published  a  Grammar  of  the  li^figal  Lan~ 
gU(7i^ey  in  Calcutta,  in  1778,  and  in  London  in  1780.  Con- 
sidering this  language  as  the  sole  channel  of  personal  and 
epistolary  communicarion  among  the  Hindoos,  of  every  oc- 
cupation and  tribe;  and  considering,  also,  that,  of  all  the 
oriental  languages,  tiiis  ap|)roaches  nearest  to  the  Sanscrit^  in 
expression,  structure,  ami  character,  every  attempt  to  illus- 
trate its  principles,  and  facilitate  its  acquisition,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  present  both  to  the  literary  and  com- 
mercial world. 
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Mr.  CoLEBROOKE,  towards  die  close  of  the  century,  pub- 
lished a  Digest  of  Hindoo  Law^  in  four  vols.  8vo.  He  was 
induced  to  undertake  this  work  by  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  William  Jones.  It  is^  on  various  accounts,  a  curious 
and  valuable  work. 

ITic  Rev.  VV^iLLiAM  Carey,  a  Baptist  missionary  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  and  piety,  has,  by  his  persevering  labours, 
rendered  important  service  to  Hindoo  literature.  At  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  he  had  translated  the  whole  Bible 
into  the  Bengalee  language,  had  printed  his  translation  of  the 
New  1  estamcnr,  and  distributed  a  large  edition  of  this  pordoa 
of  the  sacred  scriptutes  among  the  l:Iindoos.  This  zealous 
and  unwearied  missionary  lias  also  formed  a  Sanscrit  Gram* 
mar<i  and  has  begun  a  Dictionaiy  of  the  same  language. 


Chimse  Literature. 

A  curious  specimen  of  Chinese  literature  was  given  to  the 
vrorld,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Joseph  Moyriac 
DE  Mailla,  a  learned  French  Jesuit.  Having  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language,  thb  ecclesiastic  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  China  in  1703.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Kmjx:ror,  Kakg-Hi,  who  employed  him 
in  making  a  map  ot  China,  and  of  Chinese  Tartafy.  Mailla 
translated  the  great  Annals  of  China  into  French,  j>art  of 
Tvhich  translation  has  been  publislied  by  the  Abbe  G rosier, 
under  the  following  title:  Iti^toire  Getieral  de  la  Chine,  13 
vols.  1  to.  Maris.  J  777. — Mailla  died  at  Pekin,  in  tlie  year 
17J8. 
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French  Language. 

SiNCK  the  publication  of  Richelet's  Dictionary,  a  mors 
full  ami  accuintc  one  has  been  compiled  by  the  Abbe  Fc- 
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Italian  Language. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Italtarl 
language  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  degeneracy.  It 
abounded,  to  an  excess,  with  metaphor  and  antithesis,  allu- 
sion and  conceit;  so  that,  instead  of  the  simplicity  which 
had  before  prevailed,  affectation  and  obscurity  becanie  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  This  taste  was  too  much  coun« 
tenanced  and  promoted  by  the  writings  of  Marini,  Tasso, 
and  Chiabrera,  which,  though  monuments  of  great  genius, 
yet  gave  currency  to  false  principles  of  composition.  During 
tliis  period  the  best  models  of  ancient  taste  fell  into  neglect  ; 
and  such  only  were  selected  for  imitation  as  favoured  the  glit- 
ter, the  bombast,  and  the  pedantry  which  were  then  in 
vogue.  Of  this  the  satires  of  Benedict  Menzini,  and  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  the  discourses  of  Morone,  Pao- 
LETTi,  and  others,  afford  suiEcient  proof. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  these  per- 
versions of  taste  began  to  decline,  and  the  Italian  literati  as- 
sumed a  style  more  simple,  unaffected  and  accurate  than  that 
Ttrhich  had  been  in  fashion  for  more  than  an  hundred  years. 
Apostolo  Zeno,  a  distinguished  Venetian  writer,  was  one 
of  the  first  wlio  introduced  a  natural  turn  of  sentiment  and 
expression  into  his  writings,  and  recommended  this  manner 
to  his  countrymen.  Gravina,  about  the  same  time,  re- 
called the  attention  of  the  learned  to  the  best  specimens  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  eloquence.  Besides  these,  the  poems  of 
Lazzarini,  the  miscellaneous  pieces  of  Tagliazucchi, 
the  historical  writings  of  Muratori,  the  dramatic  produc- 
tions of  Ma  rteli,  Maffei,  C.tsAROTTr,  Alfieri,  and 
Metastasio,  the  various  works  of  the  Marquis  of  Becc  art  a, 
and  many  others,  arc  entitled  to  particular  notice,  as  honour- 
able to  Italian  literature  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as 
having  contributcil  to  the  progress  of  its  improvement. 

By  tlie  influence  of  these  and  other  writers,  the  Italian 
language  gained,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  degree  of  pu- 
rity, dignity,  and  general  excellence,  unknown  even  in  the 
age  of  Bembo  and  of  Casa.  ^riie  ancient  rules  and  models 
of  taste  resumed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  their  sway;  and, 
what  is,  perhaps,  of  little  less  importance,  some  of  the  most 
classical  productions  of  Great-Britain  and  of  France,  by  being 
translated  into  Italian,  and  naturalized  in  that  country,  have 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  meliorate  the  public  tastc« 
and  to  produce  a  reform  in  tlic  literature  of  tliat  country. 
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German  Language. 

About  the  year  1720,  the  practice  of  employing  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  in  important  scientific  publications  was  com- 
menced in  Germany.  For  the  introduction  of  this  improve- 
ment the  honour  is  chiefly  due  to  Thomasi  us,  an  eminent 
metaphysical  and  moral  wntcr  of  that  country ;  and  to  Wolf, 
distinguished  for  his  labours  in  the  same  depanment  of  science. 
Their  example  was  soon  followed  by  others.  From  that  pe- 
riod, therefore,  it  became  necessary  for  authors  to  cultivate 
their  own  language  with  ^eater  care;  the  influence  of  which 
soon  became  visible  in  their  writings.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
that  is  to  say,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  practice 
of  translating  the  best  French  and  English  booKs  commenced 
in  Germany,  and  produced  very  sensible  effects  in  meliorating 
the  style  ot  writing  among  the  German  literati.  These  events 
were  succeeded  by  the  works  of  several  authors,  who  wrote 
ivith  a  particular  view  to  the  innoduction  of  new  idioms  and 
graces  of  language,  and  whose  exertions  were  productive  of 
the  most  useful  effects. — Sec  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
German  style  more  minutely  traced  in  the  26ih  chapter  of 
this  work. 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  XVIL 
The  principal  writers  of  Universal  Ilistojy  in  German]^ 

areGATTER£R,H£INRICH,MuLLER,andHABERL1N.  Hie 

most  distinguished  writers  of  particular  hbtories  are  Ge- 
BAUER,  Schmidt,  Krause,  Wieland,  Galetti,  and 
Schiller.  71ie  greatest  i$V(7/»//ctf/ historians  are  Achen- 
w ALL,  Walch,  Reinhard,  Remer,  Meusel  and  Spren- 

GEL. 

The  History  of  England^  in  the  form  of  Letters  from  a 
Noblnnan  to  his  Son^  in  two  vols.  1 2mo,  was  ascribed  to 
Lord  Lyttleton,  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  other  noble 
writers;  but  was,  in  reality,  written  by  Dr.  Goldsmith. 

Mrs.  Macau  lay,  in  her  History  of  England  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  Time^  4to.  1778,  adopts  the  mode 
of  writing  in  l^ctterSj  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  WiLsow, 
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Sir  John  Hawkins  published  an  Ilistoty  of  MusiCf  in 
1776,  in  five  vols.  4to.  This  work  contains  much  curious 
information,  and  is  reputable  to  its  author;  but  has  been  su- 
perseded by  the  better  work  of  Dr.  Burney. 

The  first  Chart  of  Histon/  was  publislied,  it  is  beheved, 
In  France,  about  the  year  1760,  by  the  Abbe  Langlet  du 
Fresno Y.  A  few  years  afterwards,  a  similar  work,  taken 
from  Du  Fresnoy's,  but  much  improved,  was  published  ia 
England.  Dr.  Priestley's  jVew  Chart  of  History  was  the 
third  attempt  of  die  kind ;  and  is,  doubdess,  superior  to  all 
preceding  works  of  a  similar  nature. 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Eloges  of  Fontenelle,  andof  D'Alembert,  hold 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  writings  of  this  class  in  the 
last  age. 

The  American  Bioffraphi/y  by  tlic  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bel- 
knap, of  Boston,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  is  a  work  honourable 
to  the  compiler,  and  highly  useful  to  the  student  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

To  the  list  of  biographical  works  given  in  pages  151  and 
152,  it  is  proper  to  add,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Admini- 
stration  of  Sir  Itohnt  Walpolt^  Earl  of  Orford^  by  Coxe. 

'J 'he  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici^  by  Roscoe,  is  worthy  of 
more  particular  notice,  and  of  more  pointed  praise,  than  are 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  above-mentioned  page.  It  indicates 
an  extent  of  reading,  and  an  elegance  of  taste,  which  will 
do  lasting  honour  to  the  audior. 

'I'hc  iJf'  of  L.iiuucuSy  by  Stoever,  deserves  a  place 
among  the  va]u:il?lc  biographical  works  which  api)cared  to- 
wards die  close  of  the  ciginecnth  ccnrury. 

Almost  all  the  Accounts  of  distinguished  Living  Charac^ 
ierSy  widi  which  the  republic  of  letters  lias  abounded  within 
a  few  years  past,  have  been  worse  tliun  useless.  \\'ith 
few  exceptions,  they  have  been  written  in  a  continued  strain 
of  panegyric,  which  is  rather  calculated  to  llatter  its  imme- 
diate objects,  and  to  mislead  others,  than  to  gratiiy  curiosity, 
or  to  convey  instruction.     If  these  works  should  be  perused 
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a  century  hence,  they  will  rive  scarcely  any  just  information 
concerning  the  characters  of  which  they  treat. 

The  number  of  self-biographers  was  much  greater  in  the 
eighteenth  century  than  in  any  former  period. 


NO!  ES  ON  CHAPTER  XX. 


Pope  nwrfDRVDEN.  p.  181. 

A  FRIEND  of  learning  and  taste,  on  reading  what  is  said 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two  great  English  poets, 
made  the  following  remark:  *'  Dryden,  in  my  opinion,  did 
more  to  improve  English  versification  than  Pope.  The  in- 
terval is  wider  between  Dr  yden  and  the  best  of  his  predeces- 
tors  than  between  Dryden  and  Pope." 


Epic  Poetry. 

Glover  wrote  a  second  epic  poem,  entitled,  The  Athe^ 
niady  which  has  been  praised;  but  is  generally  considered  as 
inferior  to  his  Leonidas. 

The  Epi^^oniad^  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Wtlkie,  of 
North-Britain,  is  an  epic  poem  of  some  merit,  but  far  from 
being  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  class.  This  writer  has 
been  called  the  "  Homer  of  Scotland."  His  work  was  first 
published  in  1757,  and  reached  a  second  edition  in  1759. — 
He  died  at  St.  Andrews  in  1772. 

In  the  composition  of  the  Joan  of  Ari\  Soitthey  was  as« 
sisted  by  his  firicnd  Coleridge,  a  poet  of  great  genius  and 
taste. 

C(»wper'j  Translation  of  Homer  deserves  an  honourable 
place  here.  Considered  as  a  translation^  it  is  certainly  su- 
perior to  Pope's.  Gilbert  Wakefield  observes,  that 
whoever  wishes  to  sec  Homer  in  Knglish  dress  must  read 
Cow  per. 

Obcron^  though  the  best,  is  not  the  only  epic  poem  pro- 
duced by  W'li  LAND.  His  Idris^  his  Neuen  Jmadis,  and 
his  Liebc  uni  Liebe^  were  prior  in  time,  but  inferior  in  merit. 
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They  liave,  however,  been  highly  commended,  particularly 
by  the  critics  in  the  author's  own  country. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  good  judges  that  the  Lusiad  of 
MiciCLE  is  much  superior  to  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens.  The 
translator  has  certainly,  in  some  respects,  improved  on  the 
original,  and  made  many  additions. 

The  Poems  of  Ossian^  a  little  before  tlie  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, were  translated  into  Italian,  by  C.£sarotti,  with  great 
elegance. 


Didactic  Poetry,  v 

WiELAND,  the  celebrated  German  writer,  has  written  se- 
veral didactic  poems,  which  have  been  much  commended. 
His  Die  Natury  his  Anti-Ovid^  and  his  Musarion^  are  re- 
presented as  possessing  peculiar  merit.  With  their  character, 
however,  I  have  too  little  acquaintance  to  speak  particularly. 
Besides  these,  the  didactic  poems  of  Hagedorn,  Gieske, 
Kastner,  Uz  and  Dusch,  also  Germans,  have  been  spoken 


of,  by  the  critics  of  their  own  country,  with  high  respect. 

Tnc  Grave^  2l  didactic  poem,   by  Blair,   is  a  work  of 
great  excellence,  and  general  popularity. 

The  following  remarks  may  with  propriety  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  character  which  is  given  of  the  Abbd  De- 
lille'5  Garden. 

**  Voltaire,  in  his  discourse  pronounced  at  his  reception 
into  the  French  Academy,  gives  several  reasons  why  the  poets 
of  that  country  have  not  succeeded  in  describing  rural  scenes 
and  employments.  The  principal  one  is,  the  ideas  of  mean- 
ness, poverty,  and  wretchedness,  which  the  French  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  tlie  profession  of  husbandry. 
Hie  same  thing  is  alluded  to  by  the  Abbe  Delille,  in  the 
preliminary  discourse  prefixed  to  nis  translation  of  the  Georgics. 
*  A  translation,'  says  he,  '  of  this  poem,  if  it  had  been  under- 
taken by  an  author  of  genius,  would  have  been  better  calcu- 
lated tlian  any  other  woik  for  adding  to  the  riches  of  our  lan- 
guage. A  version  of  die  uEntid  itself,  however  well  exe- 
cuted, would,  in  this  respect,  be  of  less  utility;  inasmuch 
as  die  genius  of  our  tongue  accommodates  itself  more  easily 
to  the  description  of  heroic  acliievements,  than  to  the  details 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  operations  of  husbandry. 
To  force  it  to  express  these  with  suitable  dignity,  would 
have  been  a  real  conquest  over  that  false  delicacy  which  ic 
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Ims  cohlricted  from  our  unfbrtiitiate  prejudiGeB.'* — Stew* 
artV  Elements  of  the  PkHasopAy  of  Mmd^  Part  II.  chap. 
▼•  4  2*  iocood  edit. 

Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry. 

To  the  list  of  sacred  poets,  the  immortal  name  of  Cow« 
FEt.  oaght  to  be  added,  as  hoMiiig  a  pbce  in  the  first  ranlb 
The  or^iodoxjr  of  his  faith,  and  the  fervour  of  his  pietjr, 
joined  to  his  great  talents,  fitted  him  pre-eminently  for  this 
apecies  of  composition. 

Gellert  is  by  no  means  the  only  sacred  poet  of  whom 
Germany  boasts.  'The^yimt^ofKLEisT,  Cramer,  Klop«- 
«TOCK,  SCHI.EGEL,  and  Herder,  have  received  high  praise. 

Dtscriptioe  Poetry. 

The  i^^pfff  of  iBaron  Haller,  published  in  1729,  »  ado- 
•eriptive  poem  of  considerable  reputation.  The  Fr^lingot 
Kleist  is  a  poem  of  still  more  distinguished  excellence* 
Though  not  equal  to  Thomsoit,  with  whom  he  has  beeii 
compved,  he  has  certainly  painted  some  of  the  most  beautifiil 
•ceaes  in  nature,  in  just,  vivid,  and  beautiful  colours.  To 
these  may  be  added,  belonging  to  die  same  class,  the  Luim 
of  Voss,  and  the  Hermann  und  Dorothea  of  Goethi» 
which  are  generally  placed,  ia  that  country,  in  die  firtt  order 
of  descriptive  poetry. 


DrmiMu 


A  tngfift  entitled.  The  Grecian  Daughter^  is,  by  misp 
take,  ascribel  to  Moore,  in  p.  5SI0.  He  published  no  dm* 
matic  work  under  that  tide. 

In  p.  211  there  is  an  erroneous  statement  respecting  Cf^ 
medy.  Several  of  Shakspe are's  comedies  are  purely  comicu 
His  tragedies  are  rather  chargeable  with  having  a  mixed  cha;- 
fmcter  man  his  comedies. — -Dryden  also  wrote  several  un* 
mixed  comedies. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eigbteendi  centurv,  the  plays  of 
Farquhar,  on  account  of  their  licentious  cnaracter,  were 
sekkxn  playod,  and  never  without  jgreat  alterations.  They  are 
wholly  discootinoed  on  the  American  stage. 

VOL.  II.  SQ 
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Two  comic  productions  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  besides  hi^ 
School  for  Scandal y  have  been  celebrated ;  viz.  The  Rivals^ 
and  The  Critic,  Both  these  works,  and  especially  the  latter, 
are  considered  as  doing  honour  to  the  fertile  genius  of  the 
audior. 

The  younger  Co LM AN  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the 
distinguished  comic  writers  of  Great-Britain,  at  the  close  of 
the  century  under  consideration.  He  is  said,  by  some^  to  be 
inferior  only  to  Mr.  Shhridan.  His  Ways  and  MeanSi  his 
Surrender  of  CaLtis,  and  his  comic  opera  of  Inkle  and  Ya- 
rico,  have  commanded  much  popular  applause.  Some  of  bii 
dramatic  pieces,  however,  are  said  to  be  tinctured  with  mis- 
chievous principles,  and  to  have  an  immoral  tendency ;  but 
of  tl>e  nature  and  extent  of  these  faults  1  have  too  little  know- 
ledge to  be  able  to  speak  precisely. 

The  close  of  the  century  was  distinguished  by  the  drama- 
tic publicationsof  Miss  Joanna  BailLie,  who  is  considered 
by  many  as  having  reti  ieved  the  declining  character  of  the 
atge  with  respect  to  tragic  composition.  A  respectable  critic 
has  pronounced,  tliat,  •*  for  lofty  poetry,  sublime  sentimentp 
and  true  pathos,  her  tragedies  stand  unquestionably  at  the 
head  of  every  modern  etFort  of  the  tragic  muse." 

The  three  plays  of  Beaumarchais,  mentioned  in  page 
217,  form  one  story;  and  in  the  last  of  the  three,-  the  crimei 
and  follies  of  the  characters  are  represented  as  punished. 

Besides  the  German  dramatists  mentioned  in  pages  220  and 
22 1 ,  there  arc  several  others  who  deserve  respectful  notice. 
ScHLLGEL,  Weisse,  Leisewitz,  audGERSTENBERG,  have 
produced  tragedies  of  high  reputation.  The  tragedies  of 
Klopstock  are  also  represented  as  models  of  sublimity,  both 
in  sentiment,  language,  and  action. — In  comedy,  Cruger, 
Klinger,  Wetzel,  Grosmann,  and  £n gel,  arespokea 
of  as  having  merit  of  a  very  conspicuous  and  popular  kind. 
But  while  many  of  the  dramatic  productions  of  Germany, 
during  the  period  under  consideration,  stand  high  on  the  scale 
of  genius  and  taste,  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  reprobat^ 
as  replete  with  erroneous  sentiment,  and  as  being  most  per* 
nicious  in  their  moral  tendency. 

I'he  character  of  the  drama  in  America,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighreenth  century,  began  to  be  more  distinct  and  na- 
tional than  at  any  former  period.  Instead  of  waiting  altoge- 
ther for  the  productions  of  the  English  stage,  and  continu- 
ing to  be  its  servile  echo,  the  American  stage  has  exhibited  a 
considerable  number  of  original  pieces,  and  others  adopted 
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firom  die  French  and  German.  And  though  the  former  are 
not  equal  to  the  first  class  of  British  productions,  and  the 
moral  tendency  of  some  of  the  latter  has  been  questioned; 
yet  they  form  one  step  in  that  literary  progress  of  oui*  country 
whith  IS  more  particularly  detailed  in  another  place. 

In  enumerating  the  peculiar  advantages  under  which  poetic 
compositions  were  presented  during  the  last  age,  it  would  be 
improper  to  omit  taking  notice  of  the  illustration  of  poetic 
pictures  by  elegant  engravings^  and  other  appropriate  orna- 
ments. The  Shakspeare  Gallery^  the  plates  for  illustrating 
Milton^  Thomson^  and  many  other  distinguished  poets,  haa 
certainly  no  equals  in  any  pr^:eding  age.  < 
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Newspapers  in  tfie  United  States,  p.  251. 

A.FTER  taking  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  number  of  nawa« 
papers  printed  in  the  United  States,  the  author  is  enabled  to 
present  the  following  list.  He  dares  not  assert  that  it  is  ae* 
curate  or  complete;  but  it  is  as  nearly  so  as  he  could  make  it. 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that,  as  the  materials  which 
form  it  were  collected  at  different  times  in  the  years  1801  and 
1802,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  papers  mentioned 
have  been  since  discontinued,  and  others  established.  The 
real  number  may  certainly,  however*  be  considered,  in  die 
grots,  as  rather  greater  tiuui  that  which  is  here  presented. 

In  New-Hampshire  there  are  ten  newspapers;  viz.  three 
ftC  Portsmouth  i  one  at  Concord;  one  at  Daoisr;  one  at  Gil^ 
numtown;  oncztAniherst;  xxntzxKeene;  tmctttfValpolef 
and  one  at  Dartmouth,  They  are  all  published  once  a  week. 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  twenty-six  newspapers;  viz. 
five  in  Boston^  each  published  twice  a  week :  two  in  Salem; 
two  in  Newburyport;  two  in  Worcester :  one  in  Brookficldi 
one  in  Springfield ;  one  in  Northampton ;  one  in  Pittsfidd; 
one  in  Dedham ;  one  in  Stockbridge;  one  in  NeuhBedJord; 
one  in  HavcrhiU;  qo»  in  Leominster ;  throe  in  Portlamit 
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one  m  Augusta;  one  in  Castine;  and  one  in  Greenifidd ;^^m 
all  published  weekly.  The  four  last  mentioned  towns  are  in 
the  Province  of  Maine. 

In  Khod£-Island  the  number  of  gazettes  has  not  beoi 
ascertained.  It  is  believed  there  are  four ;  viz.  two  in  Prm» 
vidence^  and  two  in  Newport^  each  published  twice  a  week. 

In  Connecticut  there  are  seventeen  newspapen;  tiz* 
two ?ii  Hartford;  iviozi New-Haven;  ihiec^tNew^Limion^ 
two  at  Norwich;  one  at  JVj/ndham ;  one  at  Stonington;  mm 
at  Litchfield;  one  at  Sharon ;  one  at  Danbwy;  one  at  Nmr^ 
walk;  one  at  Middletown;  and  one  at  Newfield.  All  thcaa 
are  published  once  a  week. 

In  Vermont  there  are  eight  newspapers;  viz.  one  at 
Bennington;  one  at  Rutland;  one  at  Vergennes;  one  at 
Brattltborough ;  two  at  Windsor;  one  at  Peacham;  and 
one  at  Randolph ;—2\\  published  wetkljj.  At  the  time  when 
this  list  was  communicated  to  the  author  (February,  1801), 
three  new  gazettes  were  talked  of;  viz.  one  each  at  Benning^ 
ionf  Burlington^  and  St.  AlharCs. 

In  New- York  there  are  thirty-eiglit  newspapers ;  viz.  in 
the  city  of  New-York  thirteen,  seven  published  daily ^  four 
twice  a  week,  and  two  weekly;  three  in  Albany ^  each 
published  twice  a  week;  one  at  Brooklyn;  two  at  New^ 
burgh;  two  at  Poughkeepsie ;  two  at  Kingston;  one  at 
Kaatskill;  three  at  Hudson ;  one  at  Trey ;  one  at  Lansings 
burgh;  one  at  Salein ;  one  at  Waterford;  one  ^xJoknstitiwn  i 
one  at  Herkemer;  one  at  Cooperstpwn;  one  at  Whiiestawni 
one  at  Rome;  one  at  Oswego;  and  one  at  Caiutndarqua; — 
all  printed  weekly. 

In  New-Jersey  there  are  eight  newspapers;  viz.  two  at 
Trenton;  two  at  Newark;  one  at  Elizabeth-Town;  one  iit 
Brunswick;  one  at  Morristown;  and  one  at  Bwlington. 
These  are  all  pi'mtcd  weekly . 

In  Pennsylvania  the  number  lias  not  been  accurately  s^s- 
certained.  It  is  believed,  however,  to  be  about  twenty-eight. 
Of  these  five  or  six  arc  published  daiU/;  about  the  same  num- 
ber twice  a  week ;  and  the  remainder  weekly.  At  least  five 
of  the  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  arc  in  the  German  kuv- 
guage. 

In  Delaware  there  are  direc  newspapers;  viz.  two  ia 
WUmingtont  published  twice  a  week;  and  one  in  Dover^  pub- 
lished weekly. 

In  Maryland  there  are  fourteen  newspapers;  viz.  three 
in  Baltimore f   publislied  daily;    thiee  in  tVashingiim^  of 
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which  two  are  published  three  times  a  week,  and  one  ufeekfy; 
two  ac  Georgetown,  each  printed  three  times  a  week ;  and 
one  ac  Annapolis;  one  al  Easton ;  two  at  Hagar^s-Town; 
and  two  at  Frederick-Town; — all  weekly  papers. 

In  Virginia  there  are  seventeen  newspapers;  viz.  two  at 
Alexandria^  published  dflihf;  three  at  Richmond^  each  three 
times  a  week;  two  at  Norjolk^  twice  a  week ;  two  ztPeters^ 
imrgk,  twice  a  week;  and  one  as  Fredericksburgh^  shaiwiae 
a  week.  Beskka  these,  there  are^  one  at  Fincastks  one  ac 
Leestmrg:  one  ac  L^ncUmtg^  one  at  Staumtan;  one  aS 
Martimburg  ;  and  two  at  Winchester; — ^all  weekfy  papers* 

In  North*Carolina  there  are  eight  newspaper*^  viz. 
two  at  Bakigh^  the  seet  of  government ;  one  ac  Edaskn; 
ont  zt  Newbem;  oueziWilmingtom;  ono^iHtdifaxi  oam 
U  Saliskmy ;  and  one  ac  Ltmolnierg; — all  weekfy  papers. 

In  South-Caroliva  the  niiiDhsr  of  newspapers  coM 
not  be  ascertained  at  the  time  when  inquiry  was  made.  There 
are  probably  at  least  sax  or  eight ;  perhaps  a  greater  nember. 

In  Georgia  there  are  six  newspapers,  viz.  two  in  Saotn^ 
futh^  one  of  which  is  published  imicc  a  week,  and  the  oihet 
weekly;  two  at  Augusta^  each  weekly;  and  one  weekfy  pa* 
per  each  at  Louisville  and  at  Washington. 

In  Kentucky  there  are  foor  newspapers;  iriz.  two  at 
Lexingtem;  one  at  Frani^ort;  and  one  at  LombvOle; — aU 
wee/svjf  papers. 

In  Tennessee  there  are  two  newspapers;  viz»  one  at 
KnoxviUe^  and  one  at  NaskoiUe; — both  pi4>ltshed  woekfy. 

In  the  Slate  of  Ohio  there  is  at  leset  one  newspaper^ 
printed  at  ChiUicothe;  and  probably  one  or  two  nMse. 

In  the  Mississippi  Territory  there  is  oae  newspaper^ 
printed  weekly  at  the  city  of  Natchez, 

There  are^  then,  itt  the  United  States,  dxmt  MO  news- 
papers.  Of  these  ac  least  seventeen  are  printed  doAfp  setatt 
three  ttmen^Lweskf  dtirtylanbeaweek,  andone  haadred  and 
forty-six  weekly* 

The  statenoem  in  p.  251  diftrs,  ai  somm  respects,  ftaoi 
that  which  is  beM  gives.  Is  ia  befieved  that  the  knee  ia  the 
more  correct. 
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American  Philosophical  Society,  p.  259. 

X  HE  following  brief  notices  respecting  the  rise  and  promir 
of  this  institution,  and  its  situation  in  1 803,  are  extracted  mmi 
a  private  letter,  addressed  to  tlie  author  by  a  member  of  the 
association. 

"  In  the  year  1743  a  society  was  formed  in  Philadelphia^ 

taking  the  name  of  The  jfmerican  Philosophi:al  Society.   let 

\     most  early  and  active  members  were,  Benjamin  Franklin, 

Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  Rev.  JoHir 

EwiNG,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  Mr.  David  Rit- 

TENHOUSE. 

**  In  the  year  1766  another  society  was  formed,  under  the 
name  of  Tne  American  Society  for  promoting  and  propa^ 
gating  useful  Knowledge  in  Philadelphia^  Among  its  most 
active  members  appear  to  have  been  Messrs.  Charles 
Thompson,  Edmund  Physick,  Isaac  Paschall,  Owek 
BiDDLE,  Moses  Bartram,  and  Isaac  Bartram. 

'^  The  chief  business  of  the  former  of  these  societies  seems 
to  have  been  the  making  and  receiving  of  communications 
on  various  philosophical  subjects;  and  of  the  latter,  the  pro- 
posing and  discussing  of  questions  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, chiefly  philosophical  and  political:  and  among  these  it 
is  impossible  not  to  discern  strong  symptoms  of  that  spirit  of 
freedom  which  was  soon  to  discover  itself  in  the  American 
revolution. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769  these  two  societies 
united,  under  the  name  of  The  American  Philosophical  So^ 
ciett/,  held  at  Philadelphia^  for  promoting  useful  Knowledge. 
The  elder  branch,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  contained  144 
members,    including  80  corresponding   members;    and  the 

! younger  branch  contained  1 28  members.    Several  gentlemen, 
lowever,  were  at  this  time  members  of  both. 

''  The  society  was  incorporated,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1780.  Aided  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  State,  and  liberal  donations  of  individuals,  they 
have  now  erected,  on  a  lot  of  ground  in  the  State-House 
square,  a  commodious,  and  not  inelegant  building,  where 
they  keep  their  museum  and  library,  and  hold  their  meetings. 
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**  The  society  bave  published  five  quarto  volumes  of  dieir 
Transactions.  Their  library,  chiefly  formed  by  the  benevo- 
lent donations*  of  similar  societies  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica,  and  of  individuals,  now  contains  upwai  ds  of  1 300  vo- 
lumes. Their  museum  of  natural  history  is  not  yet  very  ex- 
tensive; but,  however,  contains  a  number  of  rare  and  valu- 
able specimens,  chiefly  of  the  fossil  or  mineral  kind.  Their 
philosophical  apparatus  is  still  in  an  infant  state,  but  pro- 
gressive. 

"  In  the  year  1786  Mr,  John  Hyacinth  de  Maoellak, 
of  London,  made  a  donation  to  the  society  of  200  guineatp 
to  be  vested  in  a  permanent  fund,  to  the  end  that  the  interest 
arising  therefrom  should  be  annually  disposed  of  in  premiums^ 
to  be  adjudged  by  the  society  ^  to  the  author  of  the  best  dis- 
covery, or  most  useful  invention,  relating  to  navigation,  astro-^ 
nomy,  or  natural  philosophy  (mere  natural  history  only  ex- 
cepted)." A  few  only  of  tnese  premiums  having  been  yet 
awarded,  this  fund  is  now  considerably  accumulated*  The 
society  have,  from  their  own  proper  funds,  oflfered  premium^ 
and  invited  candidates  to  make  communications  of  inventiona 
or  improvements  relative  to  certain  specified  objects. 

**  With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  present  members  of  the 
society  I  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.    It  may, 
perhaps,  be  about  two  hundred,  of  whom  about  one  half 
may  be  foreigners,  about  forty  in  Philadelphia  atxl  its  vicinitj^^ 
and  the  rest  m  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

**  The  society,  I  may  say  with  truth,  is  at  present  in  a  pretty 
flourishing  condition.  Its  meetings  are  well  attended,  aad 
every  part  of  its  business  conducted  with  regularity.  Tbis^ 
in  justice,  however,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  a  very  few  of  its  members. 

**  The  society  have  no  other  funds  than  those  which  arise 
from  the  annual  contribution  of  two  dollars  from  each  of  ili 
resident  memberS|  and  the  occasional  donations  of  liberal  ii^ 
dividuals.'' 


Jmerican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  p.  260. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  written  in  September,  1801,  will  give  the  reader 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  history  of  this  instimtion,  and 
of  its  state  at  that  time. 

**  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  tnicor- 
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porated  May  3,  1780.  The  first  moettng  w»  on  the  90di 
<^  the  same  month.  The  late  Governor  Bowdoin  was 
dected  President;  and  was  annually  re-elected  until  his  death, 
which  happened  November  6,  1790.  In  May,  1791,  the 
Hon.  JoHK  Adams,  LL.  D.  was  elected  President,  and  has 
■been  annually  re-elected  since.  In  the  year  1785  the  Aca- 
demy published  a  volume  of  their  Transactions  in  quarto. 
The  preface  to  this  volume,  the  incorporating  act,  and  tea- 
tutes  of  the  Academy,  together  with  Mr.  Bowdoin's  inau- 
^ral  address,  which  it  contains,  will  give  full  information  of 
tiie  nature  and  objects  of  the  society,  and  of  its  situation  at 
that  time.  Though  the  volume  is  intrinsically  valuable  and 
well  executed,  and  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  moderate  price 
of  sixteen  shillings,  yet  it  had  a  very  limited  sale,  and  the 
publication  involved  the  Academy  in  a  debt,  which  occa^ 
stoned  no  small  embarrassment.  The  first  part  of  a  second 
volunie  was,  however,  published  in  1793,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  papers  have  been  some  time  past  selected  to  com- 
plete the  volume.     It  will  soon  be  publislied. 

**  The  present  funds  amount  to  about  7300  dollars,  vested  ia 
different  descriptions  of  stocks.  Five  thousand  dollars  of  this 
sum  arises  from  a  donation  made  by  Count  Rumford  in  1 796 : 
the  interest  of  which  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  donation,  to  be 
*  applied  and  given,  once  every  second  year,  as  a  premium 
to  the  author  of  the  most  important  discovery  or  useful  im- 
provement which  shall  be  made  known  to  the  public  in  any 
part  of  the  continent  of  America,  or  in  any  of  the  American 
islands,  during  the  preceding  two  years,  on  Heat  or  on  Light.' 
The  Academy  have  voted,  that  at  their  meeting  in  May  next» 
and  afterwards  at  their  meeting  in  May  biennially,  they  will 
decide  on  the  discovery  or  improvement  which  shall  appear  to 
be  entitled  to  the  premium.  Notice  will  soon  be  published 
of  this  vote.  Count  Rumford's  donation  is  in  three  per 
cent,  stock.  The  residue  of  the  fund  arises  from  a  dona- 
tion  of  <£lOO,  given  by  Mr.  Bowdoin  in  his  will;  the  like 
sum  given  by  Josiah  Quincy,  Esq.  440  dollars  given  by 
the  General  Court  in  1787;  and  an  annual  assessment  of  two 
dollars  on  each  member.  The  sum  of  five  dollars  is  also 
paid  by  each  member  on  his  admission.  In  addition  to  the 
pecuniary  legacy,  Governor  Bowdoin  gave  to  the  Academy 
his  library,  consisting  of  about  twelve  hundred  volumes, 
with  liberty  to  sell  any  part  of  it,  the  proceeds  to  he  vested 
in  books.  About  six  hundred  volumes  were  sold  under  this 
permission.  The  library  of  the  Academy  now  cootaios  about 
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thirteen  hundred  volumes,  among  which  are  many  rare  and 
valuable  books.  Besides  Mr.  Bowdoin,  the  principal  do* 
nois  are,  the  present  President  of  the  Academy,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  M.  Veron,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  squadron  of 
M.  DE  Tern  AY.  The  number  of  the  original  or  statute 
members  was  sixty-two.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  mem- 
bers have  been  elected  since  the  commencement  of  the  insti- 
tution. There  are  now  living,  of  the  whole  corps,  170; 
viz. 

Resident  members,  by  which  is  meant  tliose 

who  belong  to  the  commonwealth  95 

Resident  in  other  States  in  the  union  30 

Foreign  members  45 

Making  in  the  whole  170 

"  The  Academy  meets  four  times  annually;  in  January  and 
May  at  Boston — in  August  and  Sepf ember  at  CambridgCm 
I'hcir  meetings  at  Boston  are  holden  in  an  apartment  lately 
assigned  for  their  accommodation  in  the  new  State-House^ 
where  also  their  library  and  museum  are  deposited.  A  cata* 
logue  of  the  books  in  the  libiary  is  in  prepration,  and  will 
soon  be  published.  It  has  been  sometimes  remarked  that  this 
society  has  been,  in  a  degree,  languid  in  its  operation,  and 
has  not  fully  satisfied  the  public  expectations.  Whatever 
justice  there  may  be  in  such  a  remark,  I  shall  not  now  at- 
tempt  to  trace  the  source,  'lliere  is  evidently  a  want  of  ex- 
citement i  and  the  public  ought  to  have  candour  enough  to 
take  part  of  the  blame  to  itself.  I  have  the  satisfaction, 
however,  to  observe,  that  theie  appears,  of  late,  a  renewed 
and  more  lively  attention  among  its  memberf  to  the  concepu 
of  the  institution.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  among  tho 
iibeialities  of  the  General  Court,  the  plates  of  the  map  oi 
the  commonwealth,  which  were  given  to  tlie  Academy  and 
to  the  Historical  Society.  The  donation  has  been  accepted, 
and  a  joint  committee  of  the  societies  have  lately  sold  the 
right  of  impression  for  seven  years  for  600  dollarS|  to  be  paid 
to  the  societies  without  any  deduction. 
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German  Literature,  p.  330. 

J.  HE  ))ernicious  tendency  of  many  modem  German  publi-^ 
cations  has  been  oftoii  the  subject  of  remark  within  a  few 
years  past.  That  works  of  solici  merit,  which  cannot  be  too 
generally  known  and  read,  arc  every  year  publislied  in  that 
country,  is  not  denied;  but  that  a  considerable  number  daily 
issue  from  the  German  presses,  of  a  very  different  and  most 
pestiferous  character,  can  as  little  be  doubted.  A  late  writer, 
in  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  makes  the  following  striking  re- 
marks. How  far  tliey  are  just  or  otliei  wise  is  left  to  be  de- 
termined by  every  reailer. 

**  After  all,  it  may  not  be  chimerical  to  suppose,  that  the 
general  reception  of  the  German  writings,  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  the  German  taste,  and  the  love  of  the  wild  and 
gloomy,  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  from  ordinary  causes, 
and  have  in  them  more  weight  and  importance  than  are  usually 
attached  to  mere  matters  of  taste  and  ciiticism.  May  not 
these  be  among  the  elements  of  feverish  agitation  and  mighty 
change,  afloat,  by  the  permission  of  Providence,  for  pur- 
poses, to  us  inscrutable,  in  the  moral  system  ?  May  not  this 
revolution  in  caste  be  a  prelude  to  other  revolutions — a  small 
skirt  of  the  cloud,  like  a  mans  haml^  usherin;^  in  tlie  black- 
ening tempest?  Arc  not  the  German  writings  calculated  to 
generate,  in  both  sexes,  a  ferocious  hardihood,  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind ;  a  dangerous  contempt  of  establislied  forms ; 
a  promptitude,  to  suffer  and  to  darc;  an  enthusiasm  of  cha- 
racter, fitting  tliem  for  seasons  of  energy,  of  exertions,  of 
privations,  dangers,  and  calamities  ?  It  is  natural  for  human 
blindness  and  inattention  to  overlook  the  instruments  and 
operations  by  whicli  Providence  prepares  and  fashions  great 
and  surprising  events.  It  is  the  follv  of  man  to  ascribe  too 
little  weight  and  importance  to  moral  causes;  while  it  is  the 
course  of  Providence  (as  it  were,  on  purpose  to  humble  hu- 
man pride)  to  act  by  seemingly  minute  and  incflicient  causes. 
AVho  knows,  then,  but  this  preternatural  appetite  for  the  ir- 
regular, the  indecorous,  the  boisterous,  the  sanguinary,  and 
the  terrific,  mav  be  tlic  precursor  of  some  strange  moral  or 
political  coavulsiun:'' — Transactions  of  the  lioyallrisk  Aca^ 
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iemy,  vol,  viii.  Reflections  on  the  Style  and  Manner  of  some 
late  German  WriterSy  and  on  the  Fendency  of  their  Pro^ 
ductions.    By  William  Preston,  Esq.  M.  R.  I.  A, 


American  Episcopate,  p.  368. 

Among  those  who  signalized  themselves  as  writers  in  favouf 
of  tlic  introduction  and  support  of  an  Ayncrican  Episcopate^ 
the  name  of  Mr.  John  Vardill  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted.  Mr.  Vardill  was  born  and  educated  in  the  city 
of  New-York.  In  the  year  1762  he  was  admitted  mio  Kiiig^s 
College^  as  it  was  then  called ;  and  having  passed,  with  high 
reputation,  through  the  usual  course  of  academic  instruction, 
he  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  and 
remained  in  the  college  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his 
studies,  preparatory  to  his  application  for  orders  in  the  Kpis*. 
copal  Church. 

In  the  year  1173  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  College, 
and  Professor  of  Natural  Law  ;  and,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  that  year,  went  to  England  for  ordination,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  In  early  youth  he  discovered  a  very  con* 
siderable  poetical  genius;  and  several  of  his  publications  in 
this  way,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  have  been  received 
with  much  applause.  He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  as  a  writer 
8t  the  commencement  of  the  contest  between  this  country 
and  Great-Britain;  and  in  the  dispute  relative  to  the  introduc-* 
tion  and  establishment  of  Bishops  of  the.  Episcopal  Church, 


Dr.  Seabury.  p.  369, 

As  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  was  the  first  Episcopal  Bishojp 
that  ever  resided  in  the  United  States,  it  is  thought  proper  to 
present  the  following  additional  information  respecting  him^ 
which  has  been  communicated  to  the  author  since  the  ac- 
count in  the  above-mentioned  page  was  printed. 

He  was  bom  in  1728,  and  passed  through  the  regulai' 
course  of  education  in  Yale  College^  where  he  graduated  id 
17.51.  In  1752  he  went  to  Scodand  for  the  purpose  of  stu- 
dying Medicine;  but  soon  afterwards  turning  his  attention  to 
Divinity,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  ordained  a  I>ea-  f 
con,  Dec.  21,  1753,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Thomas  Sherlock^  Bishop  of  London;  and  i^ 
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few  (lays  afterwards,  Priest,  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Be- 
sides remaining  in  Scotland  about  one  year,  he  spent  two 
or  three  months  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

He  was  first  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Brunsmck^  in  New- 
Jersey.  Here  he  remained  about  three  years.  From  Bruns* 
wick,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1757,  he  removed  to  Ja-- 
fnaicoy  on  Long-Island,  where  he  resided  until  December, 
1766;  thence  he  removed  to  Westchester^  in  the  State  of 
Kew-York.  In  this  place  he  remained  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  he  went  into  the  city 
of  New- York,  and  after  the  termination  of  this  controversv 
settled  in  Connecticut.  In  1777  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Dr.  Seabury  went  to  F^ngland,  in  1784,  to  obtain  coi>- 
secration  as  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut. 
Meeting,  in  South-Britain,  with  some  obstruction  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  wishes  (an  obstruction,  however,  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  personal  considerations),  he  went  to 
Scotland,  where,  in  the  month  of  November  in  that  year, 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop,  by  Messrs.  Robert  Kilgour» 
Arthur  Petrie,  and  John  Skinner,  nonjuring  Bishopt 
of  Scotland,         * 

He  continued  for  a  number  of  years  after  this  period  to  ife- 
side  at  New-London,  and  to  discharge,  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner, the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  warmly  attached. to.  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  generally  esteemed  as  one  of  her  most 
zealous  and  able  defenders  in  America. — He  died  in  1796. 


American  Colleges,  p.  385. 

Tlie  following  list  of  American  Colleges  has  been  made 
out  with  considerable  care.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
a  record  of  some  value,  not  only  for  gratifying  present  cu- 
riosity, but  also  for  future  reference. 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  three  Colleges,  viz. 

1.  Hatuard  Colle^c^  or  the  Uni\*ersiiy  of  Cambridge, 
This  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  North-Americae 
It  was  founded  in  1638. 

In  1636  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  gave  Xl-OO 
towards  the  support  of  a  public  school  at  Cambrid^ef  then 
called  A'^eT«'/(>r£'/7.  Mr.  John  Harvard,  an  eminent  cler- 
gyman, dying  in  1638,  left  near  X800,  being  the  greater 
part  of  his  csute,  to  the  same  object.    In  consequence  of  tlii« 


donation,  the  General  Court,  the  same  year,  enUrget)  the 
plan,  and  extended  the  powers  of  the  institution,  aiul  f,,u*t 
it  the  name  of  I/afxard  College.  Degrees  wctc  tirst  ion« 
ferrcd  in  the  year  1642. 

This  institution  has  to  acknowlcilgc  the  munltuenie  of 
many  liberal  inJiviiluais.  In  1G.'>9,  the  Il«>n.  William 
Stoughtok,  Licutenant-Govcrnc^r  of  the  provimc,  netted 
a  Hall  ff-  the  accc)mm<xJation  of  stuiicnt$,  which  was  c  ailed 
by  his  immc.  Uoldcn  C/iii pt'l  wds  erected  in  I7t5,  at  the 
expense  of  the  widow  and  daughteis  f)f  Sami'EL  IIolo>:\\ 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Knglantl.  Hvllis-hall^ 
erected  in  1762,  was  so  called  in  honour  of  J'homas  IIol- 
Lis,  of  London,  wiio  made  numerous  and  large  l^cnefuc  lions 
to  the  College.  Besides  these,  the  donations  of  Thomas 
Hancock,  Drs.  Ezekiel  and  Abker  lltRstv,  William 
Erving,  Esquire,  and  several  otiicts,  were  liberal,  and  have 
contributed  to  extend  the  plan  and  usefulness  of  the  College. 
All  the  Professorships  bear  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  w7io 
either  gave  a  fund  for  their  support,  or  cuniiibutcd  towardi 
this  object. 

The  immediate  O/^cej-^  of  this  College  arc,  a  Piesident  (who 
is  at  present  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Willard);  Hollis /^v« 
fessor  of  Divinity ;  Hancock  Prcftssor  of'  the  Jltbrne 
and  Oriental  Languages;  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathtinatia 
and  Natural  Philosophy;  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery ;  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac* 
tice  of  Physic;  Ervinc  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Ma* 
ieria  Medica ;  zxiifour  'I'utors. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  consists  of  the  Governor^  Lieute* 
nant-Governor^  the  members  of  the  Council  and  Senate^  and 
the  Ministei's  of  the  Congregational  Chuiches  in  Hostonf 
Cambridge^  H'atertown,  CliarUstown^  Roxbwry  and  Dor* 
Chester. 

The  number  of  Students  in  this  College  may  \k  ettimafed^ 
on  an  average,  from  180  to  200.  'Hie  greater  part  of  tlieie 
board  in  the  College.  The  expenses  necessarily  arising  to 
each  sttident  within  tlie  wallf,  i.  e.  boarding,  tuirion,  room* 
rent,  &c.  may  be  estimated  at  about  1 20  d^illars  per  annum* 

The  course  of  Instruction  in  tliis  College  is  as  foliowf : 
First  year,  the  Students  read  Sallust^  Ltvy^  Tlorace^  Terence^ 
Hanur^  Xenopkon;  betides  these,  tlwry  attend  to  Khetoric, 
Millot's  Elemenuof  Uoiverul  lliscoty,  PiKK'sArithmetir, 
Lowth's  Grammar,  French  and  Hehsew  languages,  Watts's 
l^»cic,MoAi£'»Ceogra{4iy»aiidtheuicoftnc£k;bei.  Se^ti4 
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year,  Classics  as  before ;  Frencli  and  Hebrew  languages,  Logie^ 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  History  continued ;  Locke  on 
the  Understanding,  Blair's  Lectures,  Mensuration,  and  Al* 
gebra.  Third  year,  the  Classics  before  enumerated;  French, 
Hebrew,  History, and  Locke  continued;  with  theadditioubf 
Euclid's  Elements,  Ekfield's  Philosopiw,  Trigonometry, 
Conic  Sections,  Mensuration  of  Heights  anil  Distances,  Na- 
vigation, English  Composition,  and  Forensic  Disputations. 
Fourth  year,  Surlamaqui's  P^lemcnts  of  Natural  and  Po- 
litical Law,  Pa  ley's  Philosophy,  Dialling,  Spheric  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry,  Ferguson's  Astronomy,  Doddridge  s 
Theological  Lectures,  English  Composition,  &c^ 

The  Libraiy  is  the  largest  excepting  one,  in  the  L^nited 
States.  It  consists  of  lx:tween  13,000  and  14,000  volumes. 
The  Philosophical  .apparatus  is  ample,  and  generally  said  to' 
be  the  best  in  America.  The  Funds  arc  large,  but  their  pre- 
cise amount  is  not  known.  11ie  annual  Commencement  is 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  August.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1800,  more  dian  3,600  Students  had  received  the  honours 
of  the  institution. 

2.  JVdliams^  College.  Tliis  institution  was  incorporated 
as  a  College  in  179!i,  and  is  situated  in  Williamstown^  in  tho 
County  of  Berksliire.  It  is  named  in  honour  of  Col. 
Ephraim  Williams,  who  died  in  17-55,  and  who  left  a 
large  portion  of  his  estate  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
a  seminal  y  of  learning.  I'his  seminary  was  tirst  incorpo- 
rated as  an  Acuvlcmy  in  1785.  Its  plan  was  extended,  and  a 
Charter,  consiiiuiing  it  a  College,  given  in  the  year  before-i 
mentioned. 

The  College  Buildings  are,  two  large,  edifices  of  brick ; 
one  82  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high ;  con- 
taining 23  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  and  a 
Chapel:  tiie  other  1 01  foci  long,  38  feet  wide,  and  also  four 
stories  high ;  containing  32  rooms,  with  a  bed-room  and 
study  adjoining  to  each.  The  former  of  these  buildings  waa 
crectt^  in  173.S,  at  the  expense  of  i  1,700  dollars;  the  latter, 
in  1798,  at  tiic  expense  of  12^400  dollare.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  dwelling-house  for  the  President,  and  a  large  and 
elegant  Church,  to  the  erection  of  which  the  IVustees  con- 
tributed, on  condition  diat  the  officers  and  students  of  the 
College  should  always  be  accommodated  therein  on  the  Lord's 
days,  and  have  the  use  of  it  on  public  occasions. 

1'he  Funds  of  this  College  are  small,  consisting  of  money 
mi  interest,  amounting  to  about  3,500  dollaiSj  aud  a  town« 
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^liip  of  land  in  the  province  of  Maine,  worth,  perhaps,  from 
1,000  to  10,000  dollars.  The  income,  from  tuition,  room* 
rent,  &c.  is  about  2,000  dollars  annually.  I'he  institution 
has  been  hitherto  sup|)orted  by  Col.  Williams's  donation, 
by  subscriptions  among  the  inhabitants  of  Williamstown  and 
its  vicinity,  by  the  product  of  a  lottery,  and  by  a  giant  of  ;\vo 
townships  of  land  in  the  province  of  Maine  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State. 

The  Ojfica's  of  this  College  are,  a  President  (who  is  at  pre- 
sent the  Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Fitch)  and  four  Tutors.  ITie 
institution  is  governed  by  sixteen  gentlemen,  of  whom  tho 
President  for  the  time  being  is  one,  and  always  presides  at 
their  meetings. 

The  number  o(  Students  at  the  close  of  the  year  1800  wa» 
93.  lliey  are  boarded  in  the  College,  and  in  private  house* 
in  the  vicinity.  The  price  of  boaid,  tuition,  washing,  wood^ 
&c.  amounts  annually  to  about  100  dollars. 

The  Library  consists  of  about  600  volumes.  Two  literary 
societies  belonging  to  tlie  College  have  a  library  in  commoOy 
consisting  of  300  volumes  more.  The  Philosophical  Appa^ 
ratus  is  small ;  but  well  selected  and  good,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
A  good  Telescope^  and  some  other  articles  are  much  wanted 
to  render  the  collection  tolerably  complete. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  is  nearly  similar  to  that  which 
was  dctaileil  as  taking  place  in  JIairard  ColL'ire.  Th« 
principal  points  of  difference  are  the  following — 'ITierc  ap* 
pears  to  be  rather  less  attention  paid  to  Classic  literature  here 
than  at  Harvard.  Priestley's  Ixcturcs  on  History  art 
studied,  by  the  Junior  class,  instead  of  Millot's  Klementsj 
Ku WARDS  on  the  Will,  by  the  Senior  class,  in  addition  to 
Locke  ;  and  in  some  instances  the  Senior  class  has  recited 
l^r.  Hopkins's  System  of  Theology;  in  others  DoDi>* 
ridge's  Lectures. 

The  annual  Commencement  is  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
September;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1800  about  80 
students  had  received  the  honours  of  the  College. 

3.  litnvdvin  Cvllege.  Tliis  College  was  instituted  in 
\1\)  1-.  It  is  situated  at  Brunsnnck^  in  the  Province  of  Maine} 
and  was  so  called  in  honour  of  the  late  Governor  Bowdoin. 
.  'ibis  institution  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  'J 'here  area  PresU 
cloht  (who  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  M'Kkan),  lately  appointed, 
and  a  Professor  of  languages.  With  respect  to  tl^  state  of 
the  funds,  the  numl^er  of  x\\c  students,  the  course  of  instmc* 
uon,  &c.  no  information  has  been  obtained.    But  as  the 
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College  has  not  been  organized  more  than  three  or  four  yeara^ 
its  conWitution  cannot  yet  be  very  complete  or  matuiv. 

In  New- Hampshire  there  is  one  College,  viz. 
Dartmouth  Co/ltgi\  which  was  incorporated  in  I769« 
llWi  seminary  is  situated  in  Hanover,  in  the  county  of  Graf- 
ton, and  derives  its  name  from  the  lurl  of  Dartmouth, 
one  of  its  principal  benefactors.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazer 
Wh  BE  LOCK  was  the  founder,  and  the  first  President.  (Sec 
p.  374.)  The  first  College  buildings  were  erected  in  1770, 
and  a  large  addition  made  to  them  in  1786. 

Tlie  Gcveninwnt  of  the  College  is  in  chohands  of  twelve 
trustees,  seven  of  whom  make  a  quorum.  Uy  them  all  laws 
and  appointments  are  made,  and  to  them  the  officers  are  re* 
sponsible. 

The  Officers  are,  a  President  (who  is  at  present  Johk 
Wheelock,  LL.  D.  the  son  of  the  first  President);  a  Pro* 
fessor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  a  Professor  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages;  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Medicine,  and  two  Tutors. 

The  Course  of  Instruction.  Students  must  be  qualified  for 
admission,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament,  of 
Virgil,  and  Cicero's  Orations,  and  of  the  principles  of  Arith* 
mctic ;  and  when  admitted,  usually  continue  four  years  be- 
fore they  receive  degrees.  The  Freshman  c\3ss  attend  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  audiors,  the  principles  of  composition,  cri-- 
ticism,  rhetoric,  &c.  The  Sophomore  class  to '  Geography, 
Loeic,  and  the  Mathematics.  The  Junior  class  to  Natural 
Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
the  Mathematics :  the  Sophomores  and  Juniors,  both  continu- 
ing to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  Classics.  The  Sc-^ 
nior  class  attend  to  Metaphysics,  the  principles  o^Civil  Law, 
Divinity,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History.  ^r 

The  Funds  of  this  College  consist  chiefly  of  lands  granted 
by  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont,  most  of  which  are  still  un- 
productive.    Of  these  lands  there  are  about  40,000  acres. 

The  College  Library  consists  of  about  3,000  volumes. 
The  Philosophical  Apparatus  is  sufficient  for  a  common 
course  of  experimental  philosophy. 

The  number  of  Students  in  1801  was  140.  TTie  greater 
part  of  these  are  accommodated  in  the  College,  llie  annual 
expense  of  each  individual,  including  boarding,  tuition,  &c* 
except  cloathin^  and  other  contingencies,  is  about  100  dollars. 
In  1801  eight  hundred  students  had  giaduated  at  this  CoU 
lege  since  its  establishment. 


In  Rh(»>b'-Islakd  there  is  me  College,  viz* 

Mhode-Iskmd  College.  The  charter  for  this  seminary  wat 
obtsiined  in  1764.  The  Rev.  James  Manning,  of  New-^ 
Jersey,  had  the  principal  aeency  in  founding  it,  and  was  cho« 
seoi  ine  first  President.  The  College  edifice  was  erected  in 
1170.  It  is  a  spacious  building,  150  feet  long,  46  ktt  widc^ 
ai^  fouf  stories  high,  and  contains  S^  apartments. 

The  Gaoemmeni  of  the  College  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  immediate  Officers  are,  a  President,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Professor  of  Law, 
and  three  Tutors. 

The  Funds  of  this  institution  are  small,  amounting  to  little 
more  than  eight  thousand  dollars,  chiefly  raised  by  siibscrip-t 
tion. 

The  Phdasophical  Apparatus  is  tolerably  complete.  It 
has  lately  received  considerable  accessions  by  the  liberality  of 
Samuel  Elam,  Esq.  of  New-Port.  The  Library  oontaint 
about  3000  volumes. 

The  number  of  smdents  in  1801  was  107.  They  ate  chiefly 
boarded  in  the  College;  and  the  necessary  annual  expense  of 
each  is  about  100  doUars. 

There  is  by  no  means  a  general  taste  for  literature  in  this  ' 
Stale*    Of  the  107  students  above  mentioned  only  12  be- 
longed  to  the  State.    The  greater  part  of  the  rest  were  fi-ons 
Massachusetts,  and  a  number  firom  the  southward,  especially 
firom  South-Carolina* 

In  Connecticut  there  b  fmt  Collc^^  viz. 

Yde  Cdkge^  at  New-Haven.  This  iastttution  was  in* 
corporated  in  1701,  and  was  the  third  College  established  iq 
the  American  Colonies.  It  received  this  name  in  honour  of 
Thomas  Yale,  Esq.  who  had  been  Governor  of  Fort  Sc 
George,  in  India,  and  who  was  one  of  its  liberal  benefiu:tors. 

The  Officers  of  diis  College  are,  a  President  (now  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight);  a  Professor  of  Divinity i 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages;  and  three  Tutors. 

The  number  of  Students  in  this  College  is  believed  to  be 
greater  than  in  any  other  in  the  United  States.    In  1801  they 
amounted  to  217;  and  the  number  since  that  time  has  pro* 
bably  increased.    The  studenu  are  chiefly  boarded  in  the  ^ 
College,  and  the  annual  expense  attending  the  accommoda^  r 
tion  of  each  is  from  120  to  150  dollars. 

The  College  AiiiWu^s  are  spacious  anddepmt.   TheZ^ 
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hrary  consists  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  volumes,  llid 
Philosophical  Apparatus  is  considered  among  the  best  in  our 
country.  The  Funds  are  large,  but  the  amount  of  diem 
is  not  Known  to  the  writer. 

The  annual  Commencement  is  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  September ;  and  the  number  of  students  who  had  grado-i 
ated  at  this  College,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1800,^  was  aboat 
2,600. 

The  State  of  Vermont  has  one  College,  viz. 

Middlebury  College^  situated  in  the  town  of  Middlebury, 
in  Addison  County.  This  seminary  was  founded  in  1800, 
and  is  yet  in  an  infant  state. 

The  Govenimeyit  of  this  College  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  consisting  of  sixteen  gentlemen.  The  Officers  in 
1801  were,  a  President  (the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Atwater),  and 
a  Tutor.  One  or  more  Professors  have  probably  been  elecced 
since. 

The  Funds  consist  chiefly  of  lands,  which,  though  little 
productive  at  present,  promise  hereafter  to  ai9Ford  an  ample 
support  to  the  institution. 

The  number  of  Students  in  the  College,  and  Grammar 
School  annexed  to  it,  was,  in  1801,  about  30.  Since  that 
time  it  is  believed  they  have  increased.  They  are  all  boarded 
in  private  houses.  The  annual  expense  of  each,  including 
boarding,  washing,  tuition,  &c.  is  from  80  to  90  dollars. 

The  Library  is  small,  but  increasing.  The  Philosophi- 
cal Apparatus  is  incomplete ;  but  measures  have  been  adopted 
to  render  it  less  so ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  institution  has 
a  prospect  of  becoming,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  exten- 
sively useful. 

New- York  has  /a;o  Colleges,  viz. 

1 .  Columbia  College^  in  the  city  of  New-York.  This  in- 
stitution was  founded  in  1754,  under  the  title  of  King*s  Coi" 
lege^  which  name,  after  the  Revolution,  was  exchanged  for 
the  one  which  it  now  bears.     (See  p.  355  of  this  volume.) 

This  College  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  immediate  officers  are,  a  President  (at  present  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Moore,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  New- York) ;  a  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Belles  Lettres;  a  Professor 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities;  a  Professor  ot  Mathematics,  Natural  Philo^ 
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lophy,  Cbrondogy,  and  Geography ;  and  a  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry. Besides  these,  there  are  in  the  Medical  School  attached 
to  the  Cdlege,  a  Dean  of  Faculty;  a  Professor  of  Anatomy 
find  Surgery ;  a  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine ;  a 
Professor  of  Obstetrics ;  and  a  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
luid  Botany. 

To  qualify  Students  for  admission  into  this  College,  it  isne* 
cessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  read  the  four  Gospels  in 
Oneeky  together  wijth  four  books  of  VirgiCs  JEneid^  four 
books  of  Ctesar^s  CamnieniarieSf  and  four  Orations  of  Cicero 
against  Cataline. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  College  is  as  follows: 

The  first  year,  Sallust^  Lhy^  two  books  of  FirgiPs 
GeargicSf  part  of  the  New^Tfstament  in  Greek,  from  20  to 
30  Dial^ues  of  Lucian^  and  two  books  (generally)  of  Xtno^ 
pAatu  To  these  are  added.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  a  small  por- 
tion of  Euclid,  and  Latin  Composition. 

The  second  y^r,  FirgiTs  Gcorgics  finished,  Harace^s 
Odest  and  part  of  his  Satires^  the  Orations  of  DemastheneSf 
an  acUitional  portion  ofXenophoHy  and  two  hooks  al  If anuTp 
With  diese  are  mingled,  English  Grammar,  six  books  of 
JSucUd^  Modem  Ge(^;raphy,  Trigonometry,  with  its  ▼ariooi 
applications  to  Surveying,  Navigation,  &c.  Latin  and  Englisli 
Composition. 

The  third  year,  Horaaft  Epistles  and  Art  of  Poetry,  m 
books  of  Homer ^  Conic  Sections,  Spheric  Trigonometry,  widi 
its  applicadop  to  Astronomical  problems.  Ancient  Geogrm« 
phy.  Rhetoric,  and  English  Composition. 

Tht/ourtA  year,  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Terence^  Ixmginus^  CHonistry,  and  Englidi 
Composition.  Public  speaking  once  a  week  through  dur 
whole  course. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  other  College  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  are  studiecl 
with  so  much  care,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  in  this  inititutioii« 

This  College  has  a  Library^  consisting  of  about  3000  to*' 
lumes.  Its  Philosophical  apparatus  is  among  the  best  bl 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  roatriculatra  Students  ii 
fJ>out  125.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Students  in  the  Me* 
dical  School,  and  some  others,  who  sustain  a  less  formal  coih 
nection  with  the  institution. 

2.  Union  College^  at  Schenectady.  This  College  wit 
founded  in  1195,  and  though  its  growth  has  not  beoi  very 
l^id,  it  bids  ftir  to  be  an  uiefid  institutioo. 
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The  College  Officers  are,  a  President  (now  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Maxcey)  ;  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Ph9e- 
sophy  ;  and  two  Tutors. 

The  number  of  Students  in  1801  was  about  43,  Thcjr 
were  ar  that  time  boarded  in  private  families ;  but  are  now  ac- 
commodated in  the  College  edifice,  which  is  spacious  aal 
convenient. 

The  Library  consists  of  800  volumes.  The  Phibfsophi-^ 
cal  Apparatus  is  a  respectably  large  and  good  one.  Tlie 
Funds  of  the  institution  are  small. 

The  State  of  New-Jersey  has  one  College,  viz. 

NassaU'Hally  or  the  College  of  New^crsey^  at  Princeton. 
This  College  was  founded  in  1746,  at  Elizabeth-Town,  ffoih 
which  place  it  was  removed  in  1747  to  New-Ark,  and  in 
1757  to  Princeton,  where  it  has  since  continued.  About  this 
time  the  large  College  edifice  was  erected,  180  feet  iong« 
54  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high ;  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing a  large  number  of  Students.  (See  Chapter  xxvi.  p*  345, 
of  this  work.) 

I'his  buildiug,  together  with  the  Library,  much  of  the 
Philosophical  Apparatus,  &cc.  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1802.  Since  that  time,  however,  by  the 
aid  of  liberal  benefactions  from  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  institution  placed  lyKler  new 
advantages  and  regulations,  which  promise  a  degree  of  re- 
spectability and  usefulness  greater  than  it  had  ever  before  at- 
tained. 

The  Gorvcmment  of  this  College  is  vested  in  twenty-four 
Trustees,  including  the  President  of  the  College,  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  State  for  the  time  being.  The  Officers  of  thfc 
College  are,  a  President  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Smith)  ; 
a  Professor  of  Languages ;  a  Professor  of  Divinity  ;  a  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry ;  waA 
three  1  utors. 

The  Library  is  now  small ;  but  measures  have  been  lately 
taken,  which  will  probably  soon  render  it  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  College  Libraries  in  the  L^nited  States.  The  Philo^ 
sophival  Apparatus  is  a  respectable  one,  and  also  likely  to  be 
improved. 

I'he  course  of  instruction  in  this  Seminary  is  not  accuratdy 
known  to  the  writer.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  institutions  in  the  United  States  in  which  Ctassfatt 
learning  receives  more  than  usual  attention ;  and  in  wbichi  be- 


^dn  im^vjMittgeoiiB  made  of  puttaing  mdtt  of  die  object  of 
Midvy  polite  IkMiture  is  cultivated  with  g;reat  success. 

Ine  number. of  Students  in  this  College  at  the  close  df  fhfc 
year  1805,  amounted  to  about  150;  a  greaternumber  than 
^er  before  belonged  to  the  institution.  They  are  chieflhr 
bipardod  in  die  Gomge  edifice.  The  annual  expense  of  each 
ti  not  certainly  known,  but  is  believed  to  be  from  150  to  I7d 
dollars. 

Theannual  CommenceiHeilt  in  this  College  is  on  ^  lasl 
Wednesday  of  September. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  three  Colleges,  viz. 

1 .  The  University  of  Pennsylvania^  in  Philaddphia.  'Thb 
institution  was  formed  in  1791,  by  the  union  of  the  College  rf 
PkOaddpkiay  founded  in  n53»  [seepage  352)  and  ilnodMfr 
insatution,  formed  immediately  arter  the  Revolutionary  wal^ 
under  the  same  title  which  the  united  seminaries  now  beMV 

The  Officers  of  this  institution  are,  a  Ax)vost  (this  place 
is  now  vacant),  who  is  also  Professor  of  Natural  Philosopby) 
a  Vice-Provost,  who  is  also  Ptofessor  of  Logic  and  Moral 
Philosophy ;  a  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  Lsnguages ;  -A 
Professor  of  Mathematics;  a  Professor  of  English  and  Bellfii 
Lettres ;  and  a  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature.  Besides  theiei 
the  instructors  in  the  Medical  School  are,  a  Professor  of  Ana* 
tomy ;  a  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine ; 
a  Professor  of  Materia  Medica«  Natural  History,  and  Botany  t 
and  a  Professor  of  Chemistry.  This  Mediod  School  is  much 
more  frequented  by  Students  than  any  other  in  die  Unicei 
States.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  320.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  393.) 

The  Library  of  this  seminary  consists  of  about  1000  t04 
himes.  The  Philosophical  Apparatus  k  tolerably  good.  The 
whole  number  of  Students  belonging  to  the  institution,  at  di6 
close  of  the  year  1803,  was  about  160;  but  of  these  only  ^ 
small  portion  actually  belonged  to  the  classes  in  College. 

2.  Dickinson  College f  inC9x)iait.  This  College  was  fmmded 
in  the  year  1783,  and  received  the  name  which  it  bears  kk 
honour  of  JohnDicktnson,  Esquhv,  the  celebrated  politicai 
writer,  and  its  most  liberal  benefector.    (See  page  382.) 

The  Gonfrrnmcnt  of  this  College  is  in  the  bamis  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees.  ITie  Officers  are,  a  President  (now  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nisbet);  Vice-President;  and  two  Professori.  Tht  14^ 
hrary  consists  of  about  3000  volumes.  I1ie  Philosophical 
Apparatus  is  smaH.  The  amount  of  die  Fknds  h  not  known 
to  the  writer. 
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The  number  of  Students  in  this  College  is  believed  to  be 
about  45  or  50.  They  are  boarded  in  private  families  in  the 
town. 

3.  Franklin  College ^  in  Lancaster.  Tliis  institution  was 
founded  in  HS^y  for  the  particular  accommodation  of  the 
German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  to  enable  them  to  edo* 
cate  their  youth  in  their  own  language,  and  in  conformity 
ivith  their  own  habits.  Tlic  Principal  is  a  German  Luthetan, 
and  the  Vice-President  a  Calvinist.  Its  present  state  is  not 
known  to  the  writer ;  but  it  is  believed  not  to  be  in  a  verj 
flourishing  condition. 

In  Mainland  there  are  four  Colleges,  viz. 

1.  St.  JohvLS  College^  at  Anna|H)lis.  This  College  wat 
founded  in  the  year  1184;  and,  together  with  the  seminary 
v^hich  will  be  next  mentioned,  forms  the  '*  University  of 
^laryland." 

This  College  is  governed  by  twenty-four  Trustees.  Its  Offi-- 
ters  are,  a  President  (now  John  M'Dowell,  Esq.)  and  two 
Professors.  Its  Funds  arc  chiefly  derived  from  voluntary  sub- 
scription, and  an  annual  grant  of  c£  1750  from  the  State,  aided 
by  the  income  from  the  Students  for  tuition.  Its  Library  is 
moderately  large;  and  \xs Philosophical  Apparatm  only  toler- 
ably good. 

In  1801  the  number  of  Students  in  this  institution  was 
about  90. 

2.  Washington  College^  in  Chestertown,  instituted  in  1782, 
and,  like  the  preceding,  placed  under  the  direction  ot  twenty- 
four  Visitors  or  Trustees.  In  17^7  a  permanent  fund  was 
granted  to  this  institution,  by  a  law  of  the  State,  of  £\  250 
a  year ;  which  has  been  since  continued.  No  other  parcicu* 
lars  concerning  this  College  are  known  to  the  writer. 

3.  The  Catholic  College^  at  Georgetown,  on  the  Potow- 
mac.  1  his  institution  is  under  the  |>articular  direction  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Maryland.  7  he  writer  has  not  been  so  happy  as  to 
succeed  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  particular  information  con- 
cerning this  seminary. 

4.  Cn'vcsbury  College^  at  Abingdon,  in  Harford  county. 
Tliis  College  was  founded  by  the  Methodist  Church  in  1785, 
and  intended  for  the  education  of  youth  belonging  to  that  com- 
munion. It  is  so  called  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Coke,  and  the  Kcv,  Francis  Asbury,  Bishops  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church.  No  paiticulars  are  known  to  tho 
writer  respecting  the  OiScers,  Funds,  number  of  StudentSi  Scc^ 
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In  Virginia  there  are  two  Colleges,  viz. 

I .  IVuliam  and  Mary  College^  at  Williamsburgh.  Thia 
institution  was  incorporated  in  i693,  by  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  whose  names  it  bears.  I'hc  credit  of  obtain* 
ing  theCharter,  and  of  organizing  the  establishment,  is  due 
to  the  Rev.  James  Blair.  (See  p.  335.)  This  was  the  second 
College  founded  in  the  American  Colonies. 

The^ovrrniVif  powers  in  this  College  are  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Visitors,  not  exceeding  twenty.  The  Officers  are,  a  P^idenC 
(now  the  Rev.  Dr.  madisok,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  State  of  Virginia),  who  is  also  Professor 
of  Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  a  Professor  of  Mathematics ; 
a  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages;  a  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages; aProfbssor  of  Law;  and  a  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

In  the  Moral  School,  in  this  College,  the  course  consisCi 
of,  1 .  Logic  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  Oa 
these  subjects,  the  works  of  Duncan,  Re  id,  and  Professor 
Stewart  are  studied.  2.  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.  -Here 
Dr.  Blair's  Lectures  are  chiefly  used.  3.  Moral  Philosophy. 
In  thb  department  the  author  studied  is  Paley.  4.  Natural 
Law.  RuTHERFORTH  and  Burlamaqui,  &c.  5.  Law  of 
Nations.  Vattel  and  Martens.  6.  Politics.  Locke^ 
Montesquieu,  RoussEAif,  &c.  7.  Political  Economy. 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  In  Natural  Philosophy/  there 
is  a  regular  course  of  Lectures,  attended  with  every  necessary 
experiment.  In  this  course,  die  works  generally  referred  tc^ 
and  recommended,  are  those  of  Rowninc,  Helsham^ 
Martin,  Desaguliers,  Muschenbroeck,  Cavallo, 
Adams,  Lavoisier,  Chaptal,  &c. 

In  the  department  of  Law^  the  Professor  takes  an  exten* 
five  view  of  the  general  principles  of  government;  commcnl» 
on  the  great  work  of  Judge  Blackstone  ;  explains  the  8tnic« 
ture  and  principles  of  the  American  ^vernments,  and  parti* 
cularly  of  the  government  of  Virginia.  In  teaching  the  an* 
cient  and  modem  Languages^  the  usual  course  is  pursued. 
Though  all  the  Students  are  not  compelled  to  attend  to  the 
former,  yet  a  competent  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  ni 
order  to  the  taking  of  a  regular  degree. 

No  particular  period  of  residence  at  this  College  is  required. 
All  students  who  are  prepared  to  go  through  me  prescribed 
examination  may  receive  its  honours. 

The  number  of  Students  in  this  College,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1801 ,  was  53.  The  Library  contains  about  3000 
volumes.    The  PhSasophical  JpparatuSf  when  procured  ia 
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1768,  was  well  chosen,  and  tolerably  complete.  It  cost,.  aC 
that  time,  between  2000  and  3000  dollars.  Having  been  ia 
constant  use  for  more  than  30  years,  it  stands  in  need  of  re- 
pairs, and  is  less  complete  than  at  first. 

The  Funds  of  this  College  were  much  diminished  by  fhe 
Revolution.  They  now  amount  to  about  4500  dollars  per 
annum — derived  from  the  rents  of  certain  lands ;  a  certain 
proportion  of  Surveyor's  fees ;  and  the  interest  of  monies 
loaned. 

There  is  probably  no  College  in  the  United  States  in  which 
political  science  is  studied  with  so  much  ardour,  and  in  which 
it  is  considered  so  pre-eminendy  a  favourite  object,  as  in  this, 

2.  Hampden  Sidney  College^  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
This  seminary  was  founded  about  the  year  1774,  chiefly  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Smith,  now  President 
of  the  College  of  New-Jersey. 

This  College  has  scarcely  any  Funds.  The  PhUosophical 
Apparatus  is  small.  Its  Library  consists  of  about  500  vo- 
lumes. The  number  of  Students  may  be  estimated,  in  gene* 
ral,  at  about  60  or  70. 

North-Carolina  has  one  College,  viz. 

The  University  of  North-CarolinOy  in  Chapel-Hill,  Orange 
County.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1789 ;  and  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  by  subsequent  acts,  made  large  grants 
for  its  support.  1'he  College  buildings  were  erected  in  1794; 
and  tuition,  it  is  believed,  was  commenced  in  1795. 

The  Funds  of  the  University  of  North-Carolina  are  laree. 
They  consist  of  «£*! 4,777  in  cash,  public  stock  and  bon£; 
of  all  the  property  in  the  State  which  is,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
escheated ;  of  94,000  acres  of  land,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State;  and  of  other  real  property  to  a  considerable  amount 

No  other  particulars  concerning  this  institution  are  known 
to  the  writer, 

South-Carolina  hasybwr  Colleges,  viz. 

1.  Winnesborough  College^  in  Winnesborough,  in  Fair- 
field County,  lliis  institution  was  founded  about  the  year 
1795.  It  is  yet  in  an  infant  state;  the  Funds,  number  of  stu- 
dents, &c.  beinc;  small. 

2.  A  College  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  This  was  insti- 
tuted about  the  same  time  with  the  preceding ;  but  has  not 

{et  attained  any  great  degree  of  respectability.     TheTrastecs 
ave,  in  a  few  instances,  conferred  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
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honours  of  an  higher  grade. 

3.  A  College  at  Cambridge^  in  the  district  of  Ninety-six. 
Tliis  was  incorporated  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  last  men- 
tioned seminaries ;  but  it  has  dwindled  into  an  unimportant 
school. 

4.  A  College  at  BecofforU  s^ko  incorporated  about  the 

J  ear  1795.    This  institution  has  yet  been  scarcely  organized; 
ut  agreeable  aniicipations  are  formed  of  its  respectability  and 
usefulness^ 

The  reason  why  no  College  in  this  State  has  risen  to  much 
respectability  is,  that  the  Legislature,  instead  of  directing  their 
aid  and  patronage  to  oi\e^  which,  under  these  circumstances, 
might  have  flourished,  have  divided  their  attentions  and  grants 
among  scvaral.  Tlie  consequences  liave  been  very  unfriendly 
to  the  progress  of  literature. 

Georgia  has  cm^  College,  viz. 

The  Unvvtrsity  of  Gtorgia^  founded  in  1735.  This  in- 
stitution is  not  yet  fully  organized.  Liberal  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  State  for  its  support ;  and  when  the  build- 
ings and  other  arrangements  shall  be  completed^  it  bids  &ir  to 
be  an  extensively  useful  seminary. 

Kentucky  has  ofnt  College^  viz. 

The  Transylvania  College^  or  Umversity^  at  Lexington* 
This  seminary  was  formed  by  the  union  of  two  academies  in 
December,  1 798,  and  stylea  by  the  act  of  union  the  Trtm^ 
ylvania  University. 

The  Government  of  this  institution  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Officers  are,  a  President  (at  present  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Moore),  who  is  also  Professor  of  Logic,  MetapbysicSp 
Moral. Philosophy,  .and  Belles  Lettres ;  a  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics,  Natund  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Geography  ;  a 
Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages;  a  Professor  of 
Law ;  a  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  and  a  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

The  Funds  of  this  University  consist  chiefly  of  lands,  and 
may  be  considered  as  amounting  to  179,000  dollars.  The 
Library  consists  of  more  than  1300  volumes ;  besides  a  Law 
Library,  and  a  Medical  Library,  for  the  Students  of  Law  and 
Medicine.  The  Philosophical  Apparatus  is  respectable,  and 
ineasures  have  been  taken  to  render  it  still  more  so. 

Ilie  number  gf  Studcnls  at  this  sonii^ry,  in  1801 »  was 

VOL.  ij.  iT 
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about  tS.  Of  these  10  were  Students  of  LaWf  and  six  of 
Medkifie.  The  annual  ex[)ense  of  boarding,  tuition,  Sec.  it 
from  SO  to  100  dollars. 

Tennessee  has  oiie  College,  viz. 

(irccnville  College^  founded  in  the  year  1794.  The  Ftmds 
of  this  institution  are  very  small.  It  has  a  Library^  consist- 
ing of  2000  volumes;  a  good  Philosophical  Apparatus^  and 
about  20  Sfudaits. 

The  Officers  of  the  College  are,  a  President  (at  present  tHc 
Rev.  Hezekiah  Balch),  and  one  other  Pro&ssor. 

American  Editions  of  the  Bible,  p.  387. 

I  have  lately  ascertained  that,  prior  to  Aitken's  edition  of 
the  Bible,  in  1731,  there  was  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Ger- 
man Bible,  in  Huarto^  printed  in  the  year  1776,  by  Chris- 
topher Sower,  of  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Sower  was  a  man  of  large  property,  and  occasionally  a 
preacher  in  the  German  Ciiurches  in  Pennsylvania.  He  un- 
dertook and  executed  this  work  at  his  own  risk,  and  had  the 
honour  of  printing  the  first  Quarto  Bible  that  ever  issued  from 
an  American  press.  It  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy that  our  country  has  produced. 


^^^M- 


NOISES  ON  THE  RECAPITULATION. 

Reciting y  instead  of  Printings  among  the  Ancients,  p.  417. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  ancients,  being  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  printing,  were  obliged  to  employ  public^  rehearsals  as 
the  best  means  of  publishing  new  compositions.  In  early  times 
this  was  the  case  with  writers  of  the  first  class.  Herodo- 
TITS  rccitml  his  hisKjry  in  different  portions,  at  the  Olympic 
Ciaiiics;  and  other  writers  of  groat  reputation  did  the  same. 

'J\\ciTi.'s  spciiks  in  the  following  language  of  the  author, 
who  is  obliged  to  employ  this  method  of  publishing  his  works. 
^ — "  Cum  toto  anno,  i>er  omucs  dies,  magoa  noctiuni 
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parte,  unum  libnun  extudic  et  elucubravit,  rogare  ultro  et  am- 
bire  cogatur,  ut  sint,  qui  dignentur  audire :  et  ne  id  quidem 
gratis:  nam  et  domum  mutuatur,  et  auditorium  cxtruit,  cc 
subsellia  conducit,  et  libeUos  dispergit :  et  ut  beatissimus  rc- 
citationem  ejuscvenius  prosequatur,  omnia  ilia  laus  intra  unum 
aut  alterum  diem,  vclut  in  herba  vcl  flore  praccepta,  ad  nullam 
certam  et  solidam  pervenit  frugem :  ncc  aut  amicitiam  indc  re- 
jfert,  aut  clientelam,  aut  mansurum  in  animo  cujusquam  bcnc- 
ficium,  Ged  clamorem  vagum,  et  voces  inanes,  et  gaudium  vo« 
lucre." — C.  Cornelii  Taciti  Dial,  de  Oratoribus.  ix. 

Pliny,  in  one  of  his  Letters^  givcs^a  lively  description  of 
the  disadvantages  which  authors  had  to  tncounter  in  this  mode 
of  publishing  their  compositions. 

"  Magnum  provenium  poctarum  annus  hie  attulit.  Toto 
mense  Apriii  nullus  fere  dies,  quo  non  rccitarct  alicjuis.  Ta*» 
metsi  ad  audiendum  pigr^  coitur.  PIcrique  in  stationibus  se* 
dent,  tempusque  audiendi  fabulis  conterunt,  ac  subindc  sibi 
nuntiari  jubent,  an  jam  recitator  intraverir,  an  dixerit  prsefa- 
tioncm,  an  ex  magna  parte  evolverit  librum?  '1  um  demum^^ 
ac  tunc  quoque  lentd,  cunctanterque  veniunt,  nee  tamcn  re* 
manent,  scd  ante  finem  recedunt ;  alii  dissimulanter,  ac  fur- 
tim ;  alii  simpliciter,  ac  liberc.  ^ed  tanto  magis  laudandi  pro- 
bandique  sunt,  quos  a  scribendi  recitandiquc  studio  hsec  audi- 
torum  vei  desidia,  ve)  superbia  non  retardat.  Equidem  prope 
ncmini  defui:  his  ex  causis  longius,  quam  destinavcram,  tern- 
pus  in  urbe  consumpsi.  Possum  jam  repctcre  secessum,  ct 
scribere  aliquid,  quod  non  recitem;  nc  videar,  quorum  recita- 
tionihus  afFui,  non  auditor  fuisse,  scd  creditor.  Nam,  ut  \ti 
cxteiis  rebus,  itain  audiendi  officio,  perit  gratia,  si  reposcatur." 
Plhi.  lib.  I.  Ep.  13. 

Tlie  poets  who  could  not  obtain  an  audience  otherwise, 
frequented  tlie  baths,  and  other  public  places,  in  order  to  fat- 
ten on  their  friends,  aiul  procure  an  opportunity  of  reciting 
their  compositions.  Juvenal  tells  us,  tliat  the  groves  and 
marbk  columns  of  Julius  fronto  resounded  with  the  vociicf 
rations  of  the  reciiipg  poets. 

Frontonif  plaiani,  convulbaque  marmora  clamant 
Scm])er,  et  assiduo  ru|itje  Icctore  columnx. 
Exsp^ctes  eadem  a  sunimo,  minimoque  |xx:i.l. 

Sat.  i.  vcr.  12. 

The  sanw  satirist  suggests,  that  the  poet  who  wished  hit 
works  to  become  known,  might  borrow  an  house  for  the 
purpose  of  public  reading;  and  that  the  person  who  acconu 
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modated  the  writer,  might  place  his  friends  and  freedmen  on  the 
back  seats,  with  dlrecuons  to  be  liberal  in  their  npplauic. 


£t  si  dulcetUnc  famx 


Succcnsus  recites,  Maculoiius  commodat  sedes. 
Scit  dare  liber.os  ex. re  ma  in  parte  sedentcs 
Ordlnis,  ct  magnas  comi^um  disi)onere  voces. 
Kexno  dabit  regum,  quaiiii  bubscllla  consrent. 

Sat.  vii.  Ter.  39. 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  Statius,  a  popular  poet,  he 
says: 

Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam,  et  carmen  amicx 
Thebaidos,  Ixtam  rccit  cum  Statius  urbem; 
Promisitque  diem ;  tanta  dulcedinc  captos 
Afiicit  ille  animos,  tantaque  libidine  vul^ 
Auditur ;  sed  cum  frcgit  subsellia  versu, 
Esurit,  intactam  Paiidi  nisi  vendat  Ag;aven. 

Sat.  viL  ver.  82. 

From  a  passaj^e  in  Horace  it  would  seem  that,  in  his  day^ 
writers  of  the  nrst  class  disdained  to  employ  thb  method  of 
obtaining  literary  fame. 

Non  recito  cuiquam,  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactut; 
Non  ubivis,  coramve  quibuslibet.     In  medio  qui 
Scripta  foro  recitent,  sunt  multi;  quique  lavantes ; 
Suave  locus  voci  rcsonat  conclusu.s.     Inanes 
liocjuvat,  baud  ill ud  quacrcntes,  num  sine  sentu, 
'Tempore  num  faciant  alieno. 

Sat.  lib.  i.  Sat.  iv.  ver.  7%^ 


Infiucncc  of  Printing,  p.  418. 

The  following  remarks  of  Professor  Stewart,  on  the  pro* 
bable  influence  of  printing  upon  the  future  interests  of  society, 
are  worthy  of  attention.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  opinions  which  'they  express,  they 
afford  to  the  contemplative  mind  materials  for  very  interesting 
reflections. 

"  I'hc  influence  which  printing  is  likely  to  have  on  the  fu- 
ture history  of  the  world,  has  not,  I  thinlc,  been  hitherto  ex* 
amined,  by  philosophers,  with  the  attention  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  deserves.  One  reason  for  this  may, 
probably,  have  been,  tliat,  as  the  invention  has  never  been 
made  but  once,  it  has  been  consideied  rather  as  the  effect  of  a 
fortunate  accident,  than  as  the  result  of  those  general  causes 
on  w'liich  the  progress  of  society  seems  to  dcpendt     But  it 
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may  be  reasonably  questioned,  how  far  diis  idea  be  just :  for, 
although  it  should  be  allowed  that  the  invention  of  printinfl; 
was  accidental,  with  respect  to  the  individual  who  n)ade  it,  it 
may,  with  truth,  be  considered  as  the  natural  result  of  a  state 
of  the  world,  when  a  number  of  great  and  contiguous  nations 
arc  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  literature,  in  the  pursuit  of 
spence,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  arts :  insomuch,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  extravagant  to  affirm,  tliat,  if  this  invention  had 
not  been  made  by  the  particular  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
the  same  art,  or  some  analogous  art,  answering  a  similar  pur- 
pose, would  have  infallibly  been  invented  by  some  other  per- 
son, and  at  no  very  distant  period.  The  art  of  printing,  there- 
fore, is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  step  in  the  natural  history 
of  man,  no  less  than  the  art  of  writing ;  and  they  who  are 
sceptical  about  the  future  progress  of  the  race,  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  its  past  history,  reason  as  unphilosophically  as  the 
inen)ber  of  a  savage  tribe,  who,  deriving  his  own  acquaint- 
ance with  former  times  from  oral  tradition  only,  should  affect 
to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  written  records,  in  accele- 
rating the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  civilization. 

**  What  will  be  the  particular  effects  of  this  invention, 
(which  has  been,  hitherto,  much  checked  in  its  operation,  by 
the  restraints  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  ereater  part  of 
Europe)  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  conjec- 
ture ;  but,  in  general,  we  may  venture  to  predict  with  confi- 
dence, that,  in  every  country,  it  will  gradually  operate  to 
widen  the  circle  of  science  and  civilization ;  to  distribute  more 
equally,  among  all  the  members  of  the  community,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  political  union,  and  to  enlarge  the  basis  of 
equitable  governments,  by  increasing  the  number  of  those  who 
understand  their  value,  and  are  interested  to  defend  them. 
Ilie  science  of  legislation,  too,  with  all  the  odier  branches 
of  knowledge  which  are  connected  with  human  improve- 
ment, may  be  expected  to  advance  with  rapidity;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  men  approach  to 
truth  and  to  justice,  they  will  be  secured  against  those  revo- 
lutions to  which  human  affairs  have  always  been  hitherto  sub- 
ject.    Opinivnum  enim  commenta  ddct  dies,  natura:  judicia 
confirviatJ*^ 

*'  Nor  must  wc  omit  to  mention  the  value  which  the  art  of 
printing  communicates  to  the  mcst  limited  exertions  ui  literary 
industry,  by  treasuring  them  up  as  materials  for  the  future  ex* 
amination  of  more  enlightened  inquirers.  In  this  respect  the 
press  bestows  upon  the  sciences  an  advantage  somewhat  ana- 
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logous  to  that  which  the  mechanical  arts  derive  from  the  divk. 
sion  of  labour.  As  in  these  arts,  the  exertions  of  an  unin- 
formed multitude  at^  united  by  the  comprehensive  skill  of  the 
artist,  in  the  accomplishment  of  effects  astonishing  by  their 
niagnitudey  and  by  the  complicated  ingenuity  they  display ; 
so,  in  the  sciences,  the  observations  and  conjectures  of  ob- 
scure individuals  on  those  subjects  which  are  level  to  their  ca- 
pacities, and  which  fall  under  their  own  immediate  notice, 
accumulate  for  a  course  of  years ;  till  at  last  some  philosopher 
arises,  who  combines  these  scattered  materials,  and  exhibits, 
in  his  system,  not  merely  the  force  of  a  single  mind,  but  the 
intellectual  power  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives." — Elniunts 
^  the  Philosophy  of  the  llunian  Mind^  Chap.  iv.  Sect,  8, 

I  agree  with  the  Professor  in  thinking,  that  *•  the  influence 
which  printing  is  likely  to  have  on  the  future  history  of  the 
world,  has  not  been  examined,  by  philosophers,  with  that  at- 
tention which  the  importance  of  the  subject  deserves."  But 
lie  has  only  presented  the  fair  side  of  the  picture.  Experience 
proves,  that  this  precious  art  is  not  devoted  to  laudable  pur- 
poses alone;  and  that  in  estimating  its  future  influence  un  hu- 
man happiness,  wc  must  take  into  the  account  the  abuses 
to  which  it  is  liable,  as  well  as  tlie  advantages  which  it  tends 
to  produce. 


END  OF  TllK   riRST  I'ART. 
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VOL.  I. 

iPagc    47,  line  20,  for  «*  scriar*  read  aerial. 
74,  .3,  for  "  eleven"  read  ten. 

1(K>,  9,  for  <'  consigns"  read  assigni. 

140,  12,  for  •'  tree"  read  plant. 

200,  5,  for  *•  Ki.AHROTii"  read  Klaproth. 

i?44,  25,  for  "  Sierra  Leona"  read  Sierra  Leone. 

345,  17,  dele  "  Flacourt." 

347,  25,  for  "  George"  read  Giorgi. 

412,  1,  for  *«  Vernix"  read  We  nix. 

421,  1,  for  "  Morgan,  of  Great-Britain,"  read  Mobgii bn,  of 

Italy. 

VOL.  II. 

P»gc      5,  line  8,  for  "  were"  read  arc. 

14,  4,  for  *'  Glasgow"  read  Edinburgh. 

31,  20.  for  "  was"  read  is. 

51,  11,  dde  "  Casaubon." 

60,  24,  for  "  Danz"  read  Daxtz. 

101,  24,  for  "  part"  read  jwrt. 

175,  32,  for  "  deny"  read  decr>-. 

218,  1,  for  "  Mouvajl"  read  Monval. 

288,  last  line,  for  **  corrupt"  read  correct. 
388,  note,  for  **  Ezbkiaii"  read  Ezbkiel- 
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